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Articte L—THE REVIVAL OF LETTERS IN THE FOUR- 
TEENTH AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES. 


PART II.—To true enp or Century XV., AND BEYOND IT TO THE CLOSE oF THE 
Papacy or Leo X,* 


Ler us now look at the leading members of that circle of 
scholars and humanists by whom Lorenzo de’ Medici was sur- 
rounded, omitting to speak of those artists, poets, and others, 
who, although they contributed much to the brilliancy of 
Florence during this period, have a place outside of the 
properly humanistic fraternity. 

Of this circle Christopher Landinus (Cristoforo Landino) 
was a leading member. Born in Florence in 1434, he was 
initiated into the rudiments of learning at Volterra by Angiolo 
da Lodi, whose interest he drew towards himself to such a de 
gree, that the master not only in his life time assisted Landino 
by pecuniary support, but charged his heirs also to defray his 
expenses while pursuing the study of philosophy. In 1457 he 


* For the previous Articles of this Series, now concluded, see Vol. XXIII. 
1864, p. 661, and Vol. XXIV., 1865, p. 35, and p. 413, 
VOL. XXIV. 38 
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was appointed professor of belles letters at Florence, and con- 
tinued to give lectures, it would seem, until late in life he re- 
ceived the appointment of secretary to the signoria. By way 
of acknowledgment for his services in this capacity, he received 
the present of a palace. In 1497, having obtained a release 
from his duties in the chancery of the republic, he retired to 
Prato Vecchio, where his family originated, and spent his days 
in study until his death, which occurred in 1504. 

Landino was brought into close contact with the Medicis by 
his office as tutor of Lorenzo, to which we have already ad- 
verted. Of Pietro, son of Cosimo, and father of Lorenzo, who 
may be called his especial patron, he speaks in warm terms of 
admiration and respect, and between him and Lorenzo a very 
friendly connection subsisted, as long as the latter lived. 
Among Landino’s principal works we name his Commentaries 
on Virgil, Horace, and Dante, and his three books of Latin 
poetry, to which he gave the name of Xandra, after a much 
admired lady of the time, Alessandra, daughter of Bartholo- 
mew Scala, Chancellor of Florence, and which, as far as 
printed, do not rise much above similar effurts of his contem- 
poraries. He was also among the first to translate from Latin 
into Italian ; his labors being directed towards Pliny’s natural 
history, and John Simonetta’s history of Francis Sforza. 
Both these translations were printed.* But of all his works 
those which relate to ethical philosophy are his best memorial ; 
these are, beside some smaller treatises, the dialogues de nobil- 
itate animi, and the Disputationes Camaldulenses, in four 
books. 

This last mentioned work, in the first book, discusses the 
comparative advantages of an active and a contemplative life. 
The question is debated between Leo Battista Alberti in favor 
of the latter, and Lorenzo de’ Medici as an advocate of the 
former. Then in the second book the subject of discourse is 
enlarged so as to embrace the nature of the true good. In the 
third and fourth, Landino destroys the unity of impression by 
a discussion of the supposed allegories of Virgil’s Aineid, and 





* There is, in the library of Yale College, a copy of the cditio princeps of his 
Italian Pliny, a'gift from the Rev. Chandler Robbins, of Boston. 
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by an attempt to purge the poem from errors, with which it is 
assumed toabound. The scene of the questions is laid at a 
monastery in the wood of Camaldoli, where the two sons of 
Pietro de’ Medici, and several of their friends, together with 
the author and his brother, are entertained for several days by 
the abbot. They are soon joined by Alberti and Ficinus, the 
former of whom sustains a leading part in the dialogue. The 
time of the action must be referred to about the year 1468, 
when the failing health of Pietro de’ Medici gave ground to 
believe that his life was to be short, and that Lorenzo would 
soon be called into public life. The proem of the work con- 
sists of a dedication to Pietro, son of Lorenzo, and alludes to 
the conspiracy of the Pazzi, when Peter was only seven years 
old. If the proem was contained in the first edition, the pub- 
lication must have taken place after, and probably some time 
after 1478.* 

Leon Batista Alberti, one of the dramatis persone in this 
work of Landino’s, is too remarkable a person not to receive a 
passing notice, although he may not pertain to the class of 
humanists proper. He belonged to a noble Florentine family 
which was exiled in 1393 and again in 1401, and he was born 
about 1414 in some country, it is not known where, in which 
the Italian language was not the native tongue. In his youth 
he was remarkable for his athletic power and wonderful 
strength. There was scarcely a game he could not play to 
perfection, nor a feat of dexterity he could not perform. His 
education was pursued at Bologna, where he gave himself up 
to the study of civil and canonical law; in the latter he took 
the degree of doctor, and was made a priest. While he was 
quite young he wrote a Latin comedy, which a friend abstract- 
ed from him before he had given to it the last touches. Being 
cupied and circulated, it provoked the enquiry where the piece 
came from, and he jocosely replied that he had found it in an 
ancient manuscript. Thus it had for ten years a great cur- 





* Comp. Roscoe 1, 140. Tiraboschi VI., Book 2, $ 42, not only assumes that 
these dialogues were an actual occurrence, but that they took place in 1460, when 
one of the speakers, Lorenzo, would have been only eleven years old. 
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rency, until he retouched it and claimed it as hisown. Al- 
though written in prose it had, according to Tiraboschi, some- 
what of the style of the ancient comic writers, and shows the 
advances which its author had made in the knowledge of 
Latin. 

After completing his education, Alberti was attacked by a 
severe malady, which for a time so injured his memory, that 
sometimes he could not recall the names of his best friends. 
By the advice of physicians, therefore, he deserted those studies 
which taxed the memory more especially, and gave himself up 
to philosophy and mathematics. He now devoted himself to 
architecture, both to the practice and the theory. Several 
structures in Rimini, Mantua, Florence, and Rome, were built 
after his design. He was in Rome when the conspiracy of 
Porcari broke out under Nicholas V., in 1453, and wrote an 
account of it, which Muratori has published in his great col- 
lection. On the theory of architecture he wrote a Latin work 
in ten books, in which he showed a study of the ancient writers 
and edifices, and was almost a pioneer in his art. He was a 
painter also, although not one of the greatest merit, and a 
sculptor, and he wrote another work on the pictorial art. He 
seems to have been a man of wonderful ingenuity and fertility 
of mind, and vastness of knowledge. The machines of various 
kinds which the ancients mention, he would imitate, and he 
was the inventor of a kind of optical camera which repre- 
sented sketches of scenery with the reality of the modern 
stereoscope, and excited the wonder of his contemporaries. 
Politian, Landino, and others, cannot say enough of his genius 
and the breadth of his acquirements. He died at Rome in 
1472.* 

Far more brilliant and highly gifted than Landino was his 
scholar Politian, who stands behind none of the humanists, 
and who, if a longer life had been allotted to him, would have 
towered far above them all. He was twenty years younger 
than Landino, and died ten years before him. Born at Monte 
Pulciano, in the Florentine territory, in 1454, Angiolo, the 





* See Tiraboschi VI., Book II, § 42. 
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son of Benedetto Ambrogini, a poor doctor of laws, took the 
name of Politianus or Poliziano, from his birth-place, after 
the fashion of the time, and at an early age found his way to 
Florence, where Landinus was his master in Latin, Androni- 
cus in Greek, Marsilius Ficinus in Platonic philosophy, and 
Argyropulus in Aristotelian. He was a mere boy when Guil- 
iano de’ Medici held a tournament or “ giostra,” in imitation 
of one which Lorenzo had held some months or perhaps years 
before. To celebrate this event Politian, still a boy, wrote his 
“Stanze,” a poem, unfinished but containing some fourteen 
hundred lines, which at once showed an elegance of style be- 
yond the attainment of Pulci and other contemporary masters 
of Italian verse, and also made his fortune, or at least deter- 
mined his destiny ; for the connection into which he was now 
brought with the Medicean family was of the closest kind: he 
was domiciled in the palace of Lorenzo, he became his bosom 
friend, he instructed his son Pietro, he watched by Lorenzo’s 
side when he breathed his last, he may almost be said to have 
died with his patron, for his death seems to have been hastened, 
if not directly caused, by that loss, so great for him and so 
disastrous for Florence.* 

Politian had not completed his twenty-ninth year, when the 
chair of Greek and Latin eloquence at Florence was offered to 
him. In this position he was brought into unpleasant contact, 
according to some authors, with Demetrius Chalcondyles, who 
taught Greek at the same place. What is certain is that his 
lecture-room was filled, and that his fame and brilliancy drew 
strangers to Florence for the purpose of hearing him. Among 
his hearers from northern countries, we may mention a brother 
of the celebrated Reuchlin, and the Englishmen Grocyn and ° 





* It is well known, from Roscoe, Tiraboschi, and others, that the time when 
Giuliano’s giostra took place is much disputed and uncertain. Some make it the 
same as the giostra of Lorenzo in 1468, when Guiliano was fifteen years old, and 
Politian fourteen,—a thing nearly incredible in itself, and disproved by good evi- 
dence, as Roscoe shows, This writer, however, puts it so soon after Lorenzo’s 
tournament, that he speaks of the “stanze” as the work of a boy of fourteen. 
Tiraboschi regards it as composed some years later, and perhaps not finished in 
1478, when Giuliano was killed by the Pazzi. 
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Linacre, the former the “ patriarch of Greek learning in Eng- 
land,” as Mr. Hallam calls him, and professor of that language 
at Oxford, the other a learned physician, and a not inelegant 
writer. 

It must have been some time before this that the sons, or at 
least the eldest son, of Lorenzo de’ Medici, Pietro, was placed 
under his charge. We find him sustaining this relation in 1479, 
from a letter of Madame Clarice, then at a country seat, to her 
husband in Florence, in which she and the tutor appear to be 
at sword’s points. He had said he would stay in the house in 
spite of her, and she had to endure the hearing of “ molte 
villanie” from him. The dispute between the parties related 
to the management of Pietro, and the matter was compromised 
by Lorenzo’s assigning to Politian a residence at another of 
his houses. Pietro was at this time eight years old, and he 
appears to have had the instructions of Politian for a number 
of years.* The incident gives proof that he had an excitable, 
easily exasperated temper, and was self-important. The same 
qualities appear in his contests with George Merula, with Bar- 
tholomew Scala, Chancellor of Florence, and with others. 
But the charges against him of being a plagiary and of leading 
an immoral life, nay, even of procuring his death by evil in- 
dulgencies, seem destitute of all solid foundation. 

Politian was not a professed poet in the vernacular tongue, 
but his few pieces put him in advance of his age. His juve- 
nile poem already spoken of, written in honor of Julian de’ 
Medici’s tournament, is declared by the critics to be written 
with an elegance then unattained even by practised poets. 
His Orfeo, composed at Mantua in two days, at the request of 
Cardinal Francis Gonzaga, and represented there sometime 
before the Cardinal’s death, in 1483, is said to be the first dra- 
matic piece in Italian written with elegance, and with the con- 
ception of a well-regulated action. This, however, is more 
true of the original, which was first published in the last cen- 
tury, than of the copy which formed the basis of earlier 
editions. 





* See Roscoe II., 174, and the letter of Clarice IIL, 325, Amer. ed. 
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Politian’s original Latin poetry stands nearly at the head of 
similar productions which his age profusely poured forth. The 
critics have, however, complained that they lack finish and 
elegance, while they show fire and vivacity. Tiraboschi says 
that by the side of Pontanus he appears like a dwarf. But 
Hallam finds them more pleasing and practical than those of 
the Neapolitan, and complains of the languid voluptuousness 
of the latter. The Latin poems of Politian are his epigrams, 
an elegy, and his Silvae, four pieces entitled Nutricia, Rusticus, 
Manto, and Ambra. He tried his hand also in his earlier life 
at Greek epigrams with some success. 

His Latin prose works, worthy of mention, are, in the first 
place, translations from Greek, as of the Manual of Epictetus, 
the history of Herodian, some small works of Plato and of 
Plutarch, with which we name versions in Latin poetry of 
Callimachus and Moschus. He seems also to have set about 
so great an undertaking as the poems of Homer, but to have 
left it incomplete. Next we mention his letters arranged in 
twelve books, which are among the most valuable which the 
age produced. His mdscellanea also, which gained him great 
repute, were among the earlier works of that description, so 
common afterwards, in which detached passages on subjects of 
classical learning are elucidated. 

Politian was a great reader of manuscripts, as his notes in 
many volumes belonging to the Laurentian library still show. 
His love of varied learning led him to make collections on the 
text of the Pandects, and in a copy of the Venetian edition of 
1485, he marked the variations from the famous Pisan Codex 
then at Florence. In his studies on Roman law he brought to 
light the institutions of Theophilus. He traveled for Lorenzo 
to examine and purchase manuscripts in northern Italy. He 
gained some acquaintance with Hebrew. No scholar of the 
age was at once so gifted and so painstaking. 

His patron, Lorenzo, procured for him the office of secular 
prior in the collegiate church of St. Paul, and afterwards a 
place in the chapter of the cathedral church at Florence was 
offered to him. To hold this it was necessary that he should 
take orders, which he seems to have done in 1485. At the 
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same time he took the degree of doctor of canon law. His 
duties now required him to explain the scriptures from the 
pulpit, but he appears to have had no great share of theo- 
logical learning nor of unction. Melancthon tells the story 
that he regretted as lost hours the time which he had passed 
over his breviary. 

He died September 24th, 1494, following his patron Lorenzo, 
after an interval of some months, and two months before his 
other best friend, John Picus, had breathed his last. 

Another very important member of the Florentine circle of 
scholars, was Marsiglio Ficino (Marsilius Ficinus), the son of 
Cosimo’s physician, and born at Florence in 1433. After learn- 
ing the elements of Latin, and studying some of Cicero’s 
works, from which he conceived an admiration of Plato, he 
was sent to Bologna to pursue medicine as the profession of 
his life. It happened, however, that on one of his visits to his 
friends at Florence, he was taken by his father to be presented 
to Cosimo, who seems to have discerned in him then, or at an 
earlier time, some adaptation to fulfill’a plan which he had 
long had in his thoughts. That plan is described by Ficinus 
in his preface to his translation of Plotinus in these words: 
“The great Qosimo, when the council was held at Florence 
under pope Eugenius, for a union between the Greeks and 
Latins, frequently heard a Greek philosopher, Gemistus, sur- 
named Pletho, discoursing, like another Plato, on the Platonic 
mysteries. What fell from the mouth of Gemistus so in- 
spired and animated him, that from that time, in the depths of 
his mind, he conceived the thought of a sort of academy, 
which he meant to found at some convenient time. At 
length, when the great conception had become mature, he 
destined me, a son of his chosen physician, Ficinus, while [ 
was yet a boy, for this work, kept me for this in a course of 
education, and provided, moreover, that I should have the 
entire works not only of Plato, but those of Plotinus also. 
After this, in the year 1463, when I was in my thirtieth year, 
he imposed on me the office of translating Hermes Trisme- 
gistus first, and then of attempting Plato. Hermes I de- 
spatched in a few months, during his lifetime, and then set to 
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work on Plato. He wanted, also, to have Plotinus translated, 
but gave me no commands concerning this, lest he should 
appear to lay upon me all at once too great a burden.” 

The path thus opened for Ficinus, by the enlightened curi- 
osity of Cosimo, reveals the whole story of his life. He was a 
Platonist, and a reviewer of the Platonic philosophy, and 
nothing more. He was a friend, dependent, and admirer of 
the Medicean family, and they, throngh three generations, 
protected and admired him. What Cosimo caught only a 
glimpse of, from the novice in Greek and in philosophy, 
Lorenzo appreciated and relished far more understandingly ; 
but the merit of introducing Platonism into Italy, of selecting 
its expounder, of projecting the academy, belong to the older 
Medicean. 

It was in 1456 that Ficinus began to work on Plato, by pre- 
paring his four books of Platonic institutions. Having shown 
this work to Cosimo, and to Christopher Landino, he was 
praised by them both, but they advised him to withhold it 
from publication until he should have become master of the 
Greek language. It would seem, therefore, that as yet he was 
ignorant of Greek, and must have got his knowledge of 
Plato’s doctrines mainly from Cicero, Apuleius, and other 
Latin sources. To Greek, accordiugly, he applied himself 
faithfully and successfully, and the first results were a transla- 
tion of the Orphic hymns, and of the Pomander of Tris- 
megistus, two productions of the Neoplatonic school. For 
the Latin version of Hermes Trismegistus, Cosimo, a little be- 
fore he died, rewarded him by the present of a valuable piece 
of land pertaining to the Medicean villa at Careggi. Accord- 
ing to Tiraboschi, the translation of Plato occupied Ficinus 
five years, and was completed when he was thirty-five, that is, 
in 1468. Being finished then, after Cosimo’s death, it was 
published by order of Pietro, and his son, Ficinus, at the sug- 
gestion of the same patron, undertook the explanation of the 
works of Plato to a public audience. This audience was com- 
posed of the most distinguished men in Florence, and stran- 
gers came in from abroad, it would seem, to have the new 
philosophy expounded. The translation, however, circulated 
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only in manuscript until 1483, when a part of the first volume 
was printed, which was followed by the remaining part of the 
same volume, and by the second volume in the next year. 
Another edition was published at Venice in 1491, and a third 
in 1517. 

Another great and difficult work which Ficinus now under- 
took, was the translation of Plotinus. “The heroic soul of 
Cosimo,” says he, in his proem to Plotinus, “ put it into the 
heroic soul of John Picus of Mirandola, to go to Florence, 
without knowing why, the very day and nearly the very hour 
when he (Ficinus) gave his translation of Plato to the world.” 
It was Picus who incited him to set about the translating of 
Plotinus. “ It seems, in truth, to have been providential, that 
at the moment of Plato’s new birth, the hero Picus, born when 
his star Saturn was occupying Aquarius,—under which star I 
likewise was born thirty years before,—and arriving at Flor- 
ence on the day of Plato’s going forth to the world, should 
have marvelously inspired into me that ancient wish of the 
hero Cosimo, concerning Plotinus, which had remained hid 
from me, but was communicated from heaven to him.” This 
hard task, which, in the language of mortals, Picus urged him 
to undertake at a time when Plato was just out of the press, 
he accomplished with ability and success, although not with 
so much fidelity to the letter as he shows in his Platonic 
version, for the peculiar style of the murky author forces him 
into a more periphrastic method. This translation was print- 
ed at Florence in 1492, at the expense of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
and accompanies the Greek text of the Basel edition of 1580. 

At the age of forty-two, Ficino received ordination as a 
priest, and through the influence of Lorenzo the government 
or rectorate of two churches at Florence was put into his 
hands, to which was added, in 1484, the office of ‘canon in the 
cathedral. As a priest, he appeared in the pulpit and ex- 
plained the Scriptures to the people. But he was so full of 
Plato that he is said to have desired to have the doctrine of 
the philosopher expounded in the churches, and to have called 
his Platonizing friends “ brethren in Plato.” 

Ficinus lived to reach the age of sixty-six, and was interred 
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at his death, in 1499, in the cathedral or duomo of Florence, 
where, about twenty years afterwards, his bust in marble was 
set up at the public expense. He was a man of slight frame 
and feeble constitution, somewhat melancholic in his tempera- 
ment, moderate in his desires, a lover of solitude, and an en- 
thusiast. Content with what he received from his livings, he 
gave his patrimony to his relatives. Unaspiring, he declined 
offers from Sixtus IV., and Matthias Corvinus, to go to their 
courts. He was gratefully and warmly attached to his friends, 
above all to the Medicean family. 

This is not the place to speak at large of the philosophy of 
Ficinus. We may say, in general, that his mind seems to have 
lacked discrimination and the power of analysis, and that his 
ends were practical rather than scientific. He held that a true 
and pious philosophy came down from Zoroaster, the Egyptian 
Mercury, or Thoth, and Orpheus, to Plato, and from him to 
Plotinus. Confounding thus Platonism and Neoplatonism, he 
was disposed to regard Aristotle—from whom most of the 
Aristotelians had departed—as agreeing with Plato, and their 
teachings as consistent with these of Christianity. Logic and 
Physics attracted his mind but little, and it is only when 
Theology is the subject that he kindles into enthusiasm. The 
immortality of the soul was to him a favorite and leading 
truth. He supposed that the Aristotelians denied it, and that 
they were hostile to Christianity. Nor was there any cure for 
doubt but by the working of miracles, or the introduction of 
a divine philosophy which should support religion. This phi- 
losophy Ficinus thought he had been the means of introducing. 

Ficinus, like many Platonizing men, was superstitious. He 
shared a general belief, which, however, his friend Politian and 
Picus discarded, in astrology. The stars had souls. Every 
man had a demon or genius assigned to him from his birth, 
The spirits of the departed held intercourse with the living. 
Yet he must not besupposed to have rejected Christianity,— 
he had altogether too religious a mind to take such a step. 
Only in the attempt to reconcile philosophy and the Gospel 
we are afraid that he saw both under false lights. 

His chief works, besides those which have been mentioned 
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already, were de religione Christiana, and Theologiw Plato- 
nice de immortalitate animorum libri xvm. Of less im- 
portance are the treatises de vita, in one book of which he 
advocates astrology, his apologia for the same, twelve books of 
letters, some sermons, commentaries on the epistle to the Ro- 
mans, and some translations of smaller tracts by writers of 
the Platonic school. 

The great title which Ficinus has to the gratitude of pos- 
terity lies not in his philosophy, in which he makes no ad- 
vanes, but in making Platonism and Neoplatonism for the 
first time accessible to the moderns by intelligible translations. 
From his time, especially, and mainly by his exertions, the 
knowledge of these systems spread through Europe.* 

With Politian and Ficinus, as well as with Lorenzo, a re- 
markable young foreigner was brought into intimate connec- 
tion in the latter part of his brief life of thirty years. We 
refer to John Picus (Giovanni Pico), of the counts of Miran- 
dola and Concordia, a family of seignors who ruled the terri- 
tory and towns in the Modenese, from which they took their 
name, and depended immediately on the emperor. John was 
the third son of John Francis (Gianfrancesco), and uncle of 
another Gianfrancesco, who, after a checkered life in which 
_ philosophical study and family feuds were interchanged, was 
killed by his relations in 1533, at the age of sixty-three.t 
John Picus was intended for the ecclesiastical state, and began 
his preparation with the study of canon law, but growing 
weary of that gave himself to Theology and Philosophy, to 
which, or to an attempt to blend which, his future life was 
mainly devoted. His principal place of study was Ferrara, 
where Batista Guarino, son of Guarino of Verona, was one 
of his masters, and the eminent Latin poet, Tito Vespasiano 
Strozzi, was his friend. Under Guarino he studied the human- 
ities, as an accompaniment to his more serious pursuits, and 





* We have met somewhere the statement that Ficinus instructed Pietro and 
Giovanni de’ Medici, sons of Cosimo, As they were both much older than he, if 
there be any truth in the story, it can only mean that he gave them lessons on 
Platonism after they reached man’s estate. 

+ He wrote the life of Savonarola, a sketch of his uncle’s life, and several 
philosophico-theological works. 
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cultivated Latin poetry. The choice of his subjects, which 
were of the erotic sort, comported well with a tendency of his 
early life, which was afterwards corrected. His birth, person, 
and acquirements, all made him a favorite, and the life which 
he led for some time had an element of frivolity about it, if 
not of something worse. But the charms of society did not 
quench the ardor of his devotion to learning. To Latin and 
Greek he added the acquisition of Hebrew, Chaldaic, and 
Arabic. An impostor, says Tiraboschi, on the authority of 
Pico’s apology afterwards presented to the Pope, having 
brought him sixty Hebrew manuscripts and persuaded him 
that they were composed by order of Ezra, he bought them at 
great price and plunged into the study of them with the great- 
est ardor, believing that he had now found the key that was 
to open the principal door of knowledge. In other wds , 
Picus became an explorer of the Cabbala, at an age and under 
circumstances such that his whole turn of thinking was affect- 
ed to a considerable degree by this dark theosophy. 

After completing his studies and his travels, Picus came to 
Rome, when now twenty-three years of age, and published 
nine hundred theses of a most miscellaneous sort, offering to 
hold a disputation, as the manner then was, on any of 
them with any opponent. Some of the theses anticipated Pro- 
testant doctrine, such as that Christ went down into hell not in® 
reality, but through his influences, that neither the cross nor 
any other image ought to be really adored, that the words— 
“this is my body ”—tmust not be understood materially, but as 
being asign (significative). Such propositions as these, togeth- 
er with another—that no science more assures of the deity of 
Christ than Magic and the Cabbala—having aroused suspicion, 
Innocent VIII. appointed a commission to examine them, and 
condemned them according to Tiraboschi on the report of these 
judges, but, on account of an apology in which Picus explain- 
ed away all imputations of false doctrine, and submitted hig 
judgment to that of the church, added that he was not guilty 
of heresy. To quell all new suspicions against him, near the 
end of his life, in 1403, Alexander VI. cleared him from all 
new charges. 
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The trouble in which these theses involved Picus, seem to 
have had a good influence on his character. He laid aside the 
frivolities of his earlier life, resisted the desire of distinction, 
gave up, it is said, his share in the lordships pertaining to his 
family, sought a quiet, contemplative life, practiced the duties 
of religion, and gave largely of his property to the poor. His 
principal home from 1486 onward, was at Florence. Here he 
lived in intimacy with Lorenzo de’ Medici, Politian, and Ficino, 
finding in them friends more congenial than could be met 
with in any other quarter. He still gave himself up to Pla- 
tonic studies and compositions. We have seen him at Loren- 
zo’s death-bed, summoned by his friend to take the last fare- 
well. His own death ensued in the same year, on the 17th of 
November, 1494, the very day when the troops of Charles 
VILL. entered Florence. Born early in the year 1463, he was 
then in the thirty-second year of his age. 

The life of Pico was in more respects than one an incom- 
plete one. With rare endowments and rarer acquisitions, he 
reached no terra firma in science, and although virtuous and 
religious, a sincere Christian to all appearance, he seems to 
have had no independent decided strength of character. He 
had some Protestant tendencies, and was brought by science 
into conflict with authority, but never could have become a 

“Protestant. In fact, had he lived longer, his ascetic tendencies, 

which showed themselves in his later years, might have led 
him to a monastic life. Such as he was, Savonarola found 
fault with him for going only half way in this ascetic direction, 
and declared him to have gone at his death to purgatorial 
fires. 

Of Pico’s philosophy we will only say that it was a system 
of conciliation, as is expressed in one of the theses which he 
presented to the Pope, containing the proposition that “ there 
is no natural or divine subject of enquiry in which Aristotle 
and Plato do not agree in sense and in reality, although in 
words they seem to differ.” And the same system is to be 
found in the Cabbala, in some of the schoolmen, and in the 
scriptures. 

Pico’s principal writings, besides his theses and apology for 
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it, are his treatise de ente et wno, his heptaplus, his treatise on 
astrology, an oration on the dignity of man, etc. The treatise 
de ente et uno is a fragment of a harmony of Plato and Aris- 
totle. The heptaplus is a commentary on the Mosaic account 
of the Creation, deriving its name from the sevenfold meaning 
of the words of scripture, by means of which the leading 
tenets of his philosophy and theology could be easily put into 
the first chapter of Genesis. The treatise on astrology is one 
of an intended series of works combatting the different kinds 
of heresies. As astrologers start with a wrong assumption 
concerning the general system of things, he girded himself to 
battle against them first. This was his last work. 

While Ficinus stimulated thought, and probably exerted no 
especial influence over individual minds, Picus, owing to his 
Christian piety, his brilliant reputation, or his attractiveness, 
acted on two persons of great note beyond the mountains. 
The reviver of learning in Germany, John Reuchlin, in his 
second visit to Italy in 1490, saw him, and was persuaded by 
him that an immense amount of wisdom lay treasured up in 
the Cabbala. From this he was led to study Hebrew, and to feel 
kindly towards the Jews, and thus became involved in his 
eventful dispute with the Dominicans of Cologne. Zwingli, 
again, had read the works of Picus with attention, and even 
drew from him the fundamental principles of his religious 
philosophy. A part of his commentary on true and false reli- 
gion is literally extracted from the treatise de ente et wno. 

The men whose lives have passed before our view, from 
Landino onward, were the leading members of the Platonic 
Academy of Florence. We have already seen that Cosimo de’ 
Medici conceived the project of such a reunion in 1439, when 
the Council met in that city, and when he heard Gemistus 
Pletho discoursing in an unknown tongue, which Aurispa per- 
haps, or Traversari, interpreted, concerning the excellencies of 
the divine philosopher. It was long before the academy— 
which may have been suggested by the meeting of literary 
men, friends of Cosimo, at the convent of Santo Spirito— 
passed into existence. Meanwhile a controversy had broken out 
between Greeks in Italy on the merits of Plato and Aristotle, 
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in which the Italians were merely lookers on, but which may 
have helped to keep alive the desire and the curiosity to know 
something more concerning Plato. Theodore Gaza (see New 
Englander for 1865, page 77) began the controversy on the 
side of the Aristotelians, and Cardinal Bessarion replied, both 
in moderate terms; but George of Trebisond, an ill-tempered 
man, now took up the dispute, feigning to reply to Gaza yet 
in such a way as to show his spite against Bessarion, and to 
indulge a grudge. This letter was in Greek; afterwards, in a 
Latin work, he poured all manner of abuse on Plato and the 
Platonic philosophy. The Cardinal then replied in a treatise 
entitled in calumniatorem Platonis, which was written and 
printed in 1469. Before this, in 1462, Michael Apostolius, a 
Greek refugee and hanger on of Bessarion’s, had renewed the 
attack on Gaza and on Aristotle, with expressions of contempt, 
and met with a mild reply from Andronicus Callistus. Of 
these pieces, that of Bessarion alone had much importance, 
and both his station and his fairness would tend to recommend 
the cause of which he was an advocate. 

Whether the academy at Florence was founded during 
Cosimo’s lifetime, as Tiraboschi affirms, or not until Lorenzo 
took the helm in 1469, or when it began its existence, we are 
unable to discover. It was in its highest bloom during the 
lifetime of Lorenzo, who, when affairs permitted, took plea- 
sure in being present at its meetings. It numbered with him, 
and with the others already named, most of the principal men 
of Florence, and some strangers among its members. We 
mention Bernard Ruccellai, who married Lorenzo’s sister, 
Francis Bandini, Philip Valori, Michael Mercati, to whom the 
soul of Ficinus was reported to have appeared just after death 
to assure him of the doctrine of the soul’s immortality. Once 
in the year, on the thirteenth of November, which was the 
day of Plato’s birth, and, as was then thought, of his death, 
the academy held a banquet. Here, besides the proper feast, 
parts of Plato’s writings were given out by lot to different 
members, on which they were to discourse during the enter- 
tainment. The academy suffered an eclipse by the death of 
Lorenzo, Politian, and John Picus, within a few months of 
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one another, and by the disasters, which almost immediately 
afterward fell on the children of Lorenzo. Bernard Ruccellai 
now sustained the office of patron and friend of the academy. 
Born in 1449, the grandson through his mother of the noble 
and learned Palla Strozzi, highly accomplished himself, em- 
ployed in the highest offices of the state, a friend of liberty, 
but somewhat vacillating between parties in the difficult times 
at the end of the century and the beginning of the next, this 
man lived until 1514, and is known as the historian of the war 
of Florence with Pisa, and of the French invasion of Italy 
under Charles VIII., as well as by his diligence in collecting 
ancient medals. The academy probably met at his house and 
in his gardens until the close of his life. Soon after his death 
a conspiracy was framed at Florence, in which some of the 
members of the academy had a part, against Cardinal Julius 
de’ Medici (Clement VII.), as the result of which one member 
was condemned to death, and two saved their lives by flight. 
After this the academy seems to have died out. It had arisen 
in a very brilliant circle, and at a brilliant time ; it had diffused 
a zeal for the Platonic philosophy without diffusing an equal 
amount of knowledge; it had done good by furthering views 
of truth that were noble and pure above the heathen level of 
the earlier generation of scholars; but it had had its day, and 
gave place to other academies in Florence whose objects were 
more literary or social. 

From Florence we turn to Naples, where the humanistic 
and literary interest centers around Pontanus, and the academy 
of which he was the principal support. 

Giovanni, or, as he called himself, Gioviano Pontano, was 
born in 1426, at Cereto, in the diocese of Spoleto, and was 
compelled at an early age, by civil commotions and the loss of 
his father, to leave his country. He found his way to Naples, 
and there, attracting the notice of Antonio Beccadelli by the 
evidence he gave of genius, was, on his recommendation, in- 
troduced into the royal chancery. He obtained the favor of 
Ferdinand I., king of Naples, became his secretary, was 
created president of the Camera and vice chamberlain, and 
was charged in part with the instruction uf Ferdinand’s son, 
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Alfonso II., who, as well as Ferdinand II., continued him in 
his office. He was aconstant attendant on the first Ferdinand 
in his military expeditions, and was sent by him on embassies: 
thus in 1486 he was employed to negotiate a peace with Pope 
Innocent VIII., which he successfully effected. Alfonso IL. 
seems to have had a dislike to him, yet when he came to the 
throne in 1494, he continued him in his employments and kept 
him near his person. Soon after this, the French occupied 
Naples, and Pontanus has been reproached for transferring his 
allegiance so easily to the new masters, and for welcoming 
Charles VIII. by a public speech. He died in 1503. He is 
said to have discovered the entire commentaries of Donatus 
on Virgil, and the grammar of Q. Rhemnius Palemon, and 
to have corrected the text of Catullus. His principal works 
are a history in Latin of the war between Ferdinand I. and 
John of Anjou, essays in moral philosophy—the leading one 
of which is de fortitudine libri duo,—and Latin poetry. His 
poems are of very various kinds, as epitaphs, epigrams, 
eclogues, hymns, and lyrics, and a poem on astronomy in five 
books, in which he is said, first among the moderns, to have 
thrown out the thought that the milky way consists of stars. 

The Latin style, and especially the Latin poems of Pontanus, 
are his chief title to reputation. We have already referred to 
him when speaking of Politian, and will only add here that in 
elegance of style he surpasses all others of his own age, who 
cultivated the same branch of composition. He was far from 
avoiding the obscenity of the ancients in a part of his 
poems, and his own life does not seem to have been free from 
stain. 

Another of his titles to reputation was the academy founded 
by him, or rather inherited by him from Beccadelli, furnished 
by him with statutes, over which he first presided, and which 
goes by his name as the “ Academia del Pontano.” In this 
union the names of all the leading geniuses and beaux esprits 
of Naples were enrolled, and foreigners counted it an honor to 
be among the associates. The leading names, from the list 
given by Giannone in his history of Naples, are the following: 
Sannazaro, and Marullo; Andrea Matteo Acquaviva, duke of 
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Atri (died 1428); Belisario Acquaviva, duke of Nardv (1428); 
Gabriele Altilio, bishop of Policastro, a Latin poet (1501) ; 
Antonio Ferrari, called Galateo (1444-1517), king’s physician, 
poet, author of a description of Japygia, and of geographical 
charts; Tristrano Caracciolo (1439-1517), author of historical 
tracts published by Muratori; Pietro Summonte ; Pietro Gra- 
vina; Girolamo Carbone; Giovanni Eliseo, called Calenzio; 
Girolamo Borgia, bishop of Massa; and Girolamo Angeriano, 
skilled in Latin poetry ; Il Cariteo, whose family name is not 
known, an Italian poet ; Cardinal Girolamo Seripando, a great 
admirer of Cicero, a man of vast erudition, and a member of 
the Council of Trent, whose life extended far beyond the age 
of Leo X.; Alexander ab Alexandro, whom we have noticed 
in another place; Giuniano Maggio, a Latin grammarian, pre- 
ceptor of Sannazaro, and author of one of the first printed 
Latin vocabularies, entitled de priscorwm proprietate verbo- 
rum; Francesco Puderico, a man of elegant taste, but blind, 
whose judgment Sannazaro constantly sought for his Latin 
poems; and Antonio Campano, of whom we have already 
spoken. With these a number of foreigners, as Cardinals 
Bembo, and Sadolet, Bartholomew Scala of Florence, Peter 
Valerian of Belluno, were associated. 

The leading aim in the Neapolitan circle was polish in Latin 
versification. They kept nearer than the Florentines to the 
original spirit of humanism, and in their best works attained to 
a higher point than the earlier humanists could reach. Two 
only deserve especial mention, Michael Marullus, and Sanna- 
zarius. 

Marullus or Marullo, a Greek by extraction, was educated, 
together with Rallus, another Greek, at Naples, and caught 
the tone of the literati there. Marullus afterwards found his 
way to Florence, was a successful suitor of Alessandra, daugh- 
ter of Bartholomew Scala, entered the military profession, and 
met with an early death by drowning in the Tuscan river 
Cecina. He was the author of a collection of heathenish 
hymns called Naturales, which were much admired in his own 
age for their classical spirit, as well as of an unfinished work 
for which Lucretius served as a model, to which he gave the 
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name of Principales. Manilius Rallus, or Rhallus, had less 
genius and poetic success than Marullus. He entered the 
Roman Church, and was elevated to a bishopric in Crete, by 
Leo X. 

Jacopo Sannazaro (Sannazarius), of a family originally 
Spanish, which had emigrated into Northern Italy, and re- 
moved thence to the kingdom of Naples, was born in Naples 
in 1458. The family had been noble and wealthy, but was 
depressed and impoverished by Queen Joanna II. “It would 
take a long time to tell,” says he in the Arcadia, “what and 
how many were the straits and misfortunes which my grand- 
father and my father endured.” He then proceeds to say that, 
born in the last days of King Alfonso I. (who died in 1458), 
and brought up on a moderate fortune, he had scarcely reached 
the age of eight, when the beauty and grace of a little girl of 
high birth made a deep and ineffaceable impression on him. 
As they grew up, she showed the good will of a sister toward 
him, but none of the passion with which he was kindled. He 
was afraid to make a declaration, went into exile in France, 
but unable to stay away, soon returned to find her dead. She 
was the inspiration of this softer and tenderer Petrarch. 

Having acquired the classical tongue under Maggio, of whom 
we have spoken, and being admitted into the academy as a 
member, where he took the name of Actius Syncerus, he soon 
attracted notice by his accomplishments. A place of some 
kind was found for him at court, and he served the Arragonese 
kings, attending on them even in military expeditions. When 
misfortunes came on this family he preserved his fidelity. 
And when Frederic, who succeeded his nephew Ferdinand IL., 
in 1501, lost the throne, and retired into France, he became a 
companion of his exile, and stayed with him until he died, in 
1503. Sannazaro had received an annual pension of six 
hundred ducats with a present of a villa from this king. Re- 
turning now to Naples, he passed his time chiefly at this villa 
of Mergoglino, or Mergillina, engaged in poetic composition, 
and cultivating an intimate as well as innocent friendship with 
a lady of rank, Cassandra Marchesia. His villa was disturbed 
and laid waste, in his old age, by the imperialist troops under 
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the Prince of Orange. He died in 1530, and was buried on 
the ridge of Posilippo, in a church erected by himself, and not 
far from the tomb of Virgil. 

As a writer of the Italian language, Sannazaro is _princi- 
pally known by the Arcadia, which was first published in 
1502. In this tender and sweet pastoral, prose parts alternate 
with twelve poetical eclogues, nearly half of which are com- 
posed in vers sdruccioli, or verses where the rhyme is on the 
antepemultimate syllable.* In one of the prose parts, the 
poet, being asked by the shepherds what had been his fortunes, 
introduces the story of his own hopeless love. The poem 
stands nearly at the head of contemporary Italian literature, 
was wonderfully popular for a time so as to pass through 
nearly sixty editions in the sixteenth century, and is still 
counted among the choice productions of Italy ; but, owing in 
part to its pastoral unrealities, and in part to its want of 
strength and of emotion, it is now little read. 

The Latin poems of Sannazaro are made up chiefly of three 
books of epigrams, three written in elegiac verse, five piscatory 
eclogues, and the work in three books de partu Virginis, or 
on our Saviour’s birth. This poem, consisting of about fifteen 
hundred lines, was not published, perhaps not completed until 
the papacy of Clement VII., when the author was an old man, 
but was begun many years before. Perhaps no one in 
modern times has taken more pains with his productions than 
Sannazaro. Pontano said of him that he never knew when 
to take his hand off from his work. While composing the 
poem de partu Virginis, he was in the constant habit of con- 
sulting his blind friend Francesco Puderico, and often submit- 
ted to his refined taste as many as ten verses, containing the 
same sentiment. It is not strange that the poem went in ele- 
gance and polish beyond any point that had yet been reached 
by Italian writers in Latin. But the subject is not adapted 
for a long poem nor for the epic style which is chosen, and the 
intermixture of heathen mythology, as at the end of the third 





* As in tacito-placito, o stanncsi-fannosi. He was the first considerable writer 
who employed them. 
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book, where Proteus utters a long prophecy, is far from 
agreeable. 

The piscatory eclogues are written with more ease and love 
of the subject. As the author looked down from his villa on 
the hills, upon the fishermen’s boats gleaming in the sun, and 
floating over the sparkling waves, the beauty of the world 
took possession of him, and he describes scenes which had fur- 
nished him with ever-recurring enjoyment. And so “he 
raused the muses to leave the mountains and inhabit the 
sand,.””* 

From Naples, the seat of polished refined verse, we pass to 
Venice, where towards the close of the century a number of 
scholars were gathered around Aldus Manutius, as their center. 
Most of these were working men, engaged in teaching or re- 
vising the authors whose productions were passing through 
the press. Here were Sabellico, Andrea Navagero, Pietro 
Bembo, still young; Marcus Musurus, the Greek ; Hermolao 
Barbaro, the younger ; Scipione Fortiguerra, who called himself 
in a Greek translation of his name Carteromachus, and was 
professor of that language for a time in the city; Girolamo 
Donato, a man of patrician birth, who in the intervals of pub- 
lic employments translated from the Greek; and Giambatista 
Ramusio, the celebrated author of the collection of voyages 
and travels. Some of these men, if not all, were members of 
the Neacademia, founded by Aldus, the objects of which were 
scholarly rather than sesthetical, to promote the understanding 
of the classics, and to get at correct texts. Aldus exerted 
himself to make this reunion perpetual, and seems to have 
solicited for it a diploma or some kind of recognition from the 
Emperor Maximilian. But it died with the death of Aldus, 
says Tiraboschi, “in order to rise a few years afterwards in 
what was called the Venetian Academy.” 

Several of these Venetian scholars have been mentioned 
elsewhere. We stop to say a word upon Andrea Navagero, 
who was born in Venice in 1483, and received instruction in 

* Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, Canto 46, Stanza 17. Giacobo Sannazar, ch’a 
le Camene, Lasciar fa i monti, ed abitar l’ arene. In the same stanza elegant 
mention is made of Pico and Pio “ di eangue e d’amor giunte.” 
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Greek from Marcus Musurus. In his youth he chose Statius 
for his model, but his severe and exquisite taste led him to 
condemn the style of his own earlier pieces. His taste is 
shown by his fondness for Pindar, whose odes he copied more 
than once, and by the value he set on the native simple style 
of Catullus, in whose honor he is recorded to have publicly 
burnt a copy of Martial, once every year. Perhaps it was the 
same severe taste, which led him, about the time of his death, 
to destroy several works, and among them his history of Venice, 
ten books of which he had composed as public historiographer. 
He worked en editions of Cicero, Terence, Lucretius, Ovid, 
Quintilian, which were printed at the Aldine press. The pre- 
liminary epistle to his edition of Cicero has been printed by 
itself. Other productions of his pen are funeral discourses, an 
Italian narrative of a journey into France and Spain, Italian 
and above all Latin poetry. He was sent by the republic of 
Venice upon embassies to Charles V. and to Francis I., and 
died on such an errand at Blois, in France, in 1529, when he 
was forty-six years old. He must have been a highly gifted 
man, and his Latin poems, few in number, rank in excellence 
among the best written by modern Latinists. We give a sam- 
ple from an unfinished address to his home, on his return from 
an embassy to Spain : 

Salve cura Detim, mundi felicior ora, 

Formosae Veneris dulces salvete recessus. 

Ut vos post tantos animi mentisque labores, 


Aspicio lustroque libens, ut munere vestro 
Sollicitas toto depello e pectore curas. 


Through the remainder of our essay, our attention will be 
directed exclusively to Rome and to those men who had some- 
what intimate relations with Rome, until we come at the end 
toa final estimate of the revival of letters in its relation to the 
progress of mankind. 

When we took our eyes off from Rome in treating of the 
first of our two periods, the great patron of letters, Nicholas 
V., had gathered around him or summoned into his service a 
large part of the learned men of Italy and the leading scholars 
among the Greek refugees. Great was the change for the 
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humanists when Nicholas was no more, and when Callistus III. 
(Alfonso Borgia), at the age of eighty, was elected to fill his 
place. He reigned only three years, but long enough to make 
his infamous nephew, Rodrigo Borgia, a cardinal, governor of 
the city, and commander of the papal guards. For letters and 
for humanists he had no sympathy; the books of Nicholas he 
is said to have wasted, the buildings of Nicholas he left un- 
touched, the friends of Nicholas languished. 

On the death of Callistus a man was chosen pope on whose 
patronage and sympathy the humanists might well calculate, 
for the spirit of no pope had been so thoroughly imbued with 
their culture. Enea Sylvio de’ Piccolomini (Aineas Sylvius) 
belonged to a noble family in Siena, which, through the ascen- 
dency of the democratic faction, had been stripped of power 
and possessions. His father retired to a small estate at Corsig- 
nano—now called Pienza, after Pius IJ.,—and there by the 
labor of his own hands, saved himself from absolute want. 
There, in 1405, Aneas was born, the eldest of eighteen children, 
most of whom died before reaching maturity. He was educa- 
ted at first in Siena, where Beccadelli, whom we have spoken 
of, was his contemporary, and where, although no Greek was 
taught, something of the taste and spirit of humanism reached 
him. He was still further brought under its sway during a 
two years’ residence in Florence, where Filelfo was one of his 
principal masters. Like many of the humanists, he now made 
law, civil and canonical, his principal study, without an inter- 
est in the science, and against the grain, giving it up as soon 
as he found an opening in some other direction. 

That opening came in the shape of an offer to accompany 
Domenico da Capranica, bishop of Fermo,—a member of the 
Colonna faction, whom Eugenius IV., in spite of solemn 
promises, refused to acknowledge as a cardinal,—to the Coun- 
cil of Basel, in the capacity of a secretary. He accepted the 
offer, and thus his devotion to the episcopal antimonarchical 
party in the Church for a number of years was secured, and 
his acquaintance with German ecclesiastical politics, which 
was begun at Basel, determined the rest of his life. Leaving 
Capranica, who had no money, he passed in succession into the 
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service of several masters, and in 1436 made an impressive 
speech at the Council, as orator of the Duke of Milan, in favor 
of removing the Council from Basel to Pavia. He became a 
scripcor or clerk of the Council, acquired the right of voting, 
and was employed in embassies and other business on their 
behalf. When, in 1539, the Council deposed the pope and 
appointed the hermit Duke of Savoy to that place, he still 
adhered to the antipapal party, became a secretary to the new 
pope, and composed his three books, de Basileensi concilio, 
his dialogues on the authority of a general council, and a letter 
to the Emperor Frederic IIL., all written to further the views 
of that interest. In 1442, while at Frankfurt in the train of a 
legate of the Council, he won the favor of the Emperor, and 
received in the next year the appointment of a secretary in the 
imperial chancery under Caspar Sthlick, the chancellor. 

His lot was now cast in Vienna, where he had a small in- 
come from his office. To increase his resources he looked 
about for some ecclesiastical place, and on receiving an appoint- 
ment to a parish in Tyrol, submitted to ordination as a pres- 
byter. Meanwhile the cause of the Council declined, and the 
Roman Pope Eugenius was gaining ground continually. Cas- 
par Schlick was bribed by a promise of giving his brother the 
bishopric of Freisingen. The Emperor, from neutrality and 
indifference to the liberties of the Church in Germany, was 
won over to the side of Eugenius by payments and promises, 
while A/neas Sylvius drew off from the party of his vanquished 
friends, fell at the Pope’s feet asking pardon, became an avowed 
apostate from his principles, and was a leading agent in com- 
posing the differences between the Pope and the Emperor, and 
in weakening the antipapal coalition in Germany. For his 
services, he was made, in 1447, bishop of Trieste, by Pope 
Nicholas V., at his accession to the Papacy, in conformity with 
the intentions of the deceased Pope. 

neas was now forty-two years old, and up to this time his 
life of an adventurer, a turncoat, a thorough politician, and a 
man of the world, had been a vicious life also. He had erred 
like Pogyio and Valla, and became the father of bastard chil- 
dren, but his frivolous reflections on his own life, and his be- 
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numbed moral sense, show a deeper error of the heart. He had 
also been a lascivious poet and novelist. His Latin novel of 
Euryalus and Lucretia, an exceedingly objectionable work, was 
composed at Vienna when he was nearly forty years of age. 
Afterwards he professed to regret this work, and lays it to the 
account of his youth, which is certainly carrying the plea of 
juvenility very far. His frivolity amounted in fact to hypoc- 
risy. “ When,” says Mr. Voigt, in his life of Pius II., “at 
the diet of Nuremburg in 1444, he assured one of his fellow 
secretaries that he was thinking more on preparation for death 
than on worldly things, and fortified himself by many common 
places in ornate speech, this did not hinder him from writing 
during the same days a brothel-comedy.” This comedy, never 
printed, and thus not enjoying the vast popularity of others of 
his profligate works, exists in one manuscript, which Mr. 
Voigt has seen. “His exemplar,” says he, ‘was Terence. 
The comedy shows a brilliant wit, and an intimate familiarity 
with the smut and obscenity of the Roman poets, but, as for 
the rest, is well worthy of being acted in a brothel, since it is 
concerned with prostitutes and their visitors, with pimps and 
like impurities.”* 

neas shows us the full blown humanist with his worst 
faults, his heathenish morality and frivolity, his love of reputa- 
tion, his rhetorical varnish, his epicurean philosophy of corrupt 
common sense. Bunt he was more than a humanist, or rather 
culture was a secondary thing to him. He was a man of the 
world and a many sided man, who could not have been con- 
tent with a literary life immersed in classical studies, whose 
tastes and aims far outwent any position and reputation that 
the polite learning of the age could have secured for him ; one, 
in short, who engrafted the culture and the bad traits of 
humanism on the clear practical thought and restlessness of a 
politician. 

With his entrance into the ecclesiastical state, or at least 
from the time when he became bishop of Trieste, A/neas put 
on a cloak of more respectable morality. “The warning hand 





* Voigt’s Enea Silvio, Vol. L., 488; IL. 195. 
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of time,” says Mr. Voigt, “wrought in him a kind of moral 
revolution, which however did not express itself in religious 
depth—for this was always foreign to his nature,—nor in too 
sour morals, at which his friends would have laughed. He had 
luckily got rid of priestly ordination, until an age of life when 
the sensual appetites needed not to be resisted, but grew dry 
and slept of themselves.”* 

The experience of A‘neas, and his acquaintance especially 
with the affairs of Germany, called him into the Pope’s politi- 
cal service almost continually. It was he mainly to whoin was 
entrusted the task of keeping up a good understanding be- 
tween the Emperor and the Pope, and of promoting a crusade 
against the Turks. In 1449 he was made Bishop of Siena. 
Three years later he waited upon and perhaps managed the 
Emperor Frederic, when he made his expedition into Italy, 
and there received coronation from the Pope. The elevation 
of Aineas to the cardinalate occurred in 1456, under Pope 
Callistus,—a dignity which Nicholas V. had some years before 
promised to bestow on him, but had died without making his 
word good. On the death of Callistus he was chosen his suc- 
cessor in August, 1458, against Cardinal d’ Estouteville, Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, who was put forward by the French interest. 
neas, or Cardinal Piccolomini, took the name of Pius IL., 
not because he knew anything about so obscure a person as 
Pius 1., but because the words of Virgil, “sum pius A.neas,” 
with which his friends had teazed him, suggested the title. 

His papacy of just eight years was chiefly spent in endeav 
oring to strengthen the papal or monarchie principle which he 
had long endeavored to destroy, and in rousing Europe against 
the Turks. In both points his plans were failures, and if he 
died in a kind of halo, while superintending the departure of 
the fleet from Ancona, he was saved from the disgrace and the 
blame of an abortive enterprise. 








* We may not stain our pages with his confessions in the character of a worn 
out debauchee as late as 1446, which was after his ordination. They may be 
seen in Herzog’s Encyclop., Vol. XI., voce Pius II., page 704, with which comp. 
page 700. . 
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Pius II. exerted his papal power in favor of the German 
Cardinal Nicholas Cusanus, when opposition was made to his 
entrance into the bishopric of Brixen. In this quarrel, Greg- 
ory Heimburg, one of the ablest men in Germany, took 
the part of the Austrian Archduke Sigismund, who had ap- 
pealed against the Pope to a general council. Gregory 
supported himself by the opinions which Aineas had pub- 
lished, when in attendance on the Council of Basel. The 
Pope therefore found himself compelled, in 1463, to issue a 
bull addressed to the University of Cologne, in which he 
retracted the opinions of his youth concerning the power of a 
general council. Another bull of retractation condemned the 
wanton novel of which we have spoken. 

The works of Pius II. are numerous, and on a great variety 
of subjects. In his youth he composed several thousand lines 
of Latin epigrams, elegies, and the like, and continued his 
practice of poetical composition during his domicil in Germany, 
until he found that he had brought his wares toa market where 
there was no demand for them. Most of these things have 
perished. To his larger poems of erotic import, and to his 
novel, we have made reference. He was an accomplished 
orator and letter writer. Of his letters, over five hundred are 
extant, and his orations fill three quarto volumes. His works 
in defense of the Council of Basel have already been men- 
tioned in part. To these may be added the Pentalogus, writ- 
ten after he had entered the imperial chancery in 1442, in 
which he advocated a European Congress to adjust the affairs 
of the Church, and an expedition of the Emperor into Italy. 
But of all his works those on history and geography are the 
most important. These are a history of Bohemia, a history of 
the Emperor Frederic III., a commentary in twelve books, 
with a fragment of a thirteenth, on the memorable things of 
his time, which he wrote while he was Pope, and a cosma- 
graphy in two books. In the last he displays a taste for natu- 
ral scenery, an accurate observation of external objects in 
nature and life, which none of the humanists possessed to so 
great a degree, and which his extensive travels must have 
tended to develop. 
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The humanists were doomed to disappointment, if they ex- 
pected much from this distinguished member of their frater- 
nity, when he had reached the highest place in the Church. 
He was not an over-liberal patron of letters. If he still 
retained literary ambition, wrote orations according to the 
laws of art, dictated pompous briefs, and commemorated trans- 
actions in which he bore a part, he yet had outgrown that 
admiration of the mere man of letters, with which we may 
suppose him to have been inspired in his earlier years. Filelfo, 
his old master, as we have seen, forced out of him, in a manner, 
a pension of two hundred ducats, but subsequent importuni- 
ties from the same source called forth the Pope’s jests rather 
than his ducats. He talked of paying for poems by poems, 
and made the following epigram to that effect : 

Quae mihi misisti accepi carmina, Vates: 
Carmina si dederis, carmina reddidero, 

Instead of literary men, an army of relations from Siena 
were made the objects of his bounty, many of whom were 
chased away by his successor. It ought to be added, however, 
that by increasing the number of abbreviators, or writers of 
briefs, and constituting them into a college of sixty members, 
he aimed at once to furnish support to literary men, and to 
bring the public papers into better order and shape. 

The next Pope, Paul II. (1464-1471), a nephew of Eugenius 
IV., and altogether an earthly-minded, worthless man, whose 
chief connection with ancient learning seems to have been the 
counting over and arranging his coins and gems, is represented 
to have been a sworn enemy of the humanists.* Whether it 
was to save money or to make money by having places to sell, 
for he was very greedy, he abolished the college of abbrevia- 
tors, and when one of them made a warm protest, imprisoned 
him forfour months. After this arose a charge against leading 





* Platina, who was no friend of his, says near the end of his lives of the 
Popes, that “he so hated and despised the study of the humanities, that he was 
wont to call such as were given to this study by the summary name of heretics, 
For this reason he exhorted the Romans not to keep their boys long at the study 
of literature ; it was enough if they learned how to read and write.” 
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humanists of conspiracy against the government, and of heresy. 
Some fled. Others were imprisoned and put to the rack. 
Nothing was proved, and those who filled offices were in part, 
at least, restored to favor in the reign of Sixtus IV., which 
succeeded that of Paul. 

The leading persons involved in these troubles were Pompo- 
nius Leetus and Platina. But before giving a brief sketch of 
their lives, we will say a word concerning another literary 
man who had been for a time at Rome in the papacy of Cal- 
listus, and perhaps in that of Pius II. Niccolo Perotti, born 
in Sassoferrato, in 1430, and educated at Bologna, was pro- 
fessor in the university of that city, when Nicholas V. engaged 
him to translate the three first bouks of Polybius, which were 
followed by two more, and met with the Pope’s approval. He 
also translated the manual of Epictetus, Simplicius on Aristo- 
tle’s physics, and the oration of the Christian writer Tatian to 
the Greeks. Under Callistus he was called to Rome, appointed 
to be a papal secretary and Comes sacri Palatii, or count of the 
Lateran place. In the twenty-eighth year of his age he re- 
ceived, by the nomination of Pius II., the bishopric of Siponto, 
or Manfredonia, and was confirmed in his employment of 
apostolical secretary. Afterwards he was called to other 
weighty charges, as to the government of provinces or towns 
in the ecclesiastical state, and died in 1580. Of his printed 
works the best known is the Cornucopia, a learned commentary 
on a part of Martial’s epigrams. 

Bartholomew Platina, or de’ Sacchi, as his family name was, 
took his name by which he is best known, from Piadena, a 
village near Cremona, in which he was born about 1421. 
After devoting some years of his youth to a soldier’s life, he 
studied at Mantua, and there attracting the favor of Cardinal 
Francis Gonzaga, went with him to Rome and was adopted 
into the college of abbreviators. In the reign of Paul II. he 
met with those heavy misfortunes from the Pope’s displeasure, 
of which we shall presently speak, and paid him by blackening 
his memory. Restored to favor under Sixtus IV., he was made 
head librarian of the Vatican, in which employment he died 
September 21, 1481, leaving a bequest of considerable value 
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to Pomponius Letus. His great work is his well-known lives 
of the Popes, in Latin. He closed the series with Paul IL, 
and Onophrius Panvinius wrote a continuation. Next in ex- 
tent is a history of Mantua, in six books, which lay in manu- 
script for nearly two centuries. In this he is charged with un- 
due partiality towards the house of Gonzaga, as in his lives of 
the Popes he is accused of speaking too unfavorably of the 
Popes who were his contemporaries. He also wrote a number 
of smaller treatises on moral or grammatical subjects, which 
have been printed.* 

Platina was one of the most learned men of his time, but 
by no means so strongly marked a character as Pomponio 
Leto (Julius Pomponius Leetus Sabinus). He was an illegiti- 
mate scion of the noble family of San Severini, in the kingdom 
of Naples, born about 1425, and brought up in part at Rome, 
where he received instruction from Pietro de Monopoli, a cele- 
brated Latin teacher, and from Lorenzo Valla. On the death 
of Valla, Pomponius was appointed his successor in his school 
of eloquence, and continued in this employment almost with- 
out interruption through forty years, until his death in 1498, 
“Every day at dawn,” says Tiraboschi, “and often with a 
lantern in his hand, he left his house for his school, and there, 
to a great crowd of scholars, a large part of whom were some- 
times obliged to stand in the open space, he explained the 
Latin authors with incredible applause.” Greek he never 
taught, and perhaps had never studied. A number of excel- 
lent scholars issued from his school, of whom Sabellico, here- 
tofore spoken of, and Ferno, have given particulars of his life. 
He was an attentive observer of the old Roman remains, a 
collector of inscriptions and of marbles, and he awakened in 
his pupils, Sabellico, Andrew Fulvius, and Conrad Peutinger, 
a taste for antiquarian research.t Some of the first editions 
printed in Italy were revised by him, as those of Sallust, Silius . 











* De falso et vero bono; dialogus contra anwres; de vera nobilitate; de 
optimo cive; panegyricus in Bessarionem; Oratio ad Paulum II. 
+ It is not clear that he did not forge one or two inscriptions, 
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Italicus, Curtius, Columella, Varro, Festus, Nonius Marcellus, 
Pliny the younger, and some works of Cicero. He wrote 
commentaries on Quintilian, Columella, and Virgil. His style 
is pronounced to be pure and elegant, although he is charged 
with hunting up obsolete Latin words, and bringing them be- 
fore his scholars. He published treatises on the magistrates, 
priesthoods, and laws of Rome, a compendium of Roman his 
tory from Gordian II. to Justinian, with some smaller works. 

Pomponius was at once proud, simple in his manners, and 
attractive to those who knew him. To his family friends who 
invited him to come and live with them, he scornfully replied, 
“Pomponius Letus cognatis et propinquis suis salutem. 
Quod petitis fieri non potest. Valete.” He dwelt by him- 
self in a most unostentatious if not humble style, content with 
his books and studies, ambitious neither of honor nor noto- 
riety, popular in spite of his shy and cynical character, courted 
by cardinals and prelates, yet nowise anxious for their 
ucquaintance. He loved antiquity for its own sake more, per- 
haps, than any other of the humanists, and the spirit of old 
heathen Rome had transfused itself into him. He would read 
only pure Latin writers, and regarded as barbarian the Vul- 
gate and the Fathers. He was suspected of unbelief in 
Christianity. 

Soon after the death of Nicolas V., if not before, he was the 
prime mover in the foundation of the Roman academy, the 
discourses and discussions of which related to the remains of 
Rome which were from time to time disinterred, to the learned 
languages, to passages of the classics and philosophical ques- 
tions. It was his idea that the members should assume Latin 
names ; his own was such, Platina dropped his family name of 
de’ Sacchi, Filippo Buonacorsi became Callimachus Experiens, 
and a multitude of others followed their example. The same 
heathenish pedantry passed to Naples, and became the vogue 
in the academy of Pontano; many learned men in Northern 
Italy followed the same fashion; and that it crept with polite 
letters into Germany, is shown by such instances as Capnio for 
Reuchlin, Melancthon for Schwarzerd, CEcolampadius, My- 
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conius, to which many more might be added, some of which 
still hold their ground as family names. 

The academy held an annual festive gathering to celebrate 
the day of the foundation of Rome; at least one such is on 
record subsequent to the year 1480, on which occasion the 
members having assembled on the Esquiline, near the house of 
Pomponius, after religious services, listened to an oration from 
one of the associates, then partook of a dinner, where six pre- 
lates and many noble young men were present, then listened 
to the reading of a privilege or charter conferred on the acad- 
emy by the Emperor Frederic, and to verses—Latin no doubt 
—recited by several young men, and finally took action con- 
cerning conferring the laurel on a foreign man of letters or 
poet. From the mention made here of young persons, it 
would seem that the members were, many of them, of this 
description, and probably a considerable part of them had 
been scholars of Pomponius. 

This same enthusiast for antiquity introduced theatrical per- 
formances into Rome, and was allowed by dignitaries of the 
church to exhibit the plays of Terence or of Plautus in the 
court yards of their palaces. From this the fashion grew up 
of representing Italian dramas. 

Here is the place for speaking more at large of that storm 
of misfortunes which in the papacy of Paul II. visited the 
humanists at Rome who belonged to the academy. When, as 
we have said, Paul dissolved the board of abbreviators which 
his predecessor had created, and thus threw a number of lite- 
rary men out of employment, great indignation was naturally 
felt at such an act of injustice, as they of course considered it. 
Platina took the leading part. Le strove to have their claims 
brought before the public judges, or auditors of the Rota, but 
found the Pope as hard as a nether mill-stone, and determined 
to have no interview with them, although they besieged his 
doors twenty nights in succession, “ for he did no business ex- 
cept in the night time.” Thereupon Platina wrote him a 
letter to the effect that if denied justice by him, the aggrieved 
persons would resort to the secular princes, and would peti- 
tion to have a council summoned, at which the Pope should 

VOL. XXIV. 40 
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be called to account for despoiling them of their legitimate 
possession. This threat naturally angered the Pope the more; 
Platina was seized, bound with chains, charged with spreading 
libels against the head of the church; and his attempts to 
clear himself from this charge were met with four months im- 
prisonment in chains, with no fire in the midst of winter, in a 
high tower exposed to every wind. At length, by the inter- 
cessions of Cardinal Francis Gonzaga, he was released, but 
under command that he should in no wise leave Rome. This 
occurred at the beginning of Paul’s papacy. 

Three years elapsed after this, when the same man, with 
other members of the Roman academy, became involved in a 
more serious persecution. It was in the year 1468, that, as 
Platina tells the story, the Pope was alarmed by a report that 
certain young men, with Callimachus Experiens, a member of 
the academy, for their leader, had made a conspiracy against 
him, to which was soon added another report thet Lucca 
Tozzi, an exile, was marching on Rome with many other 
exiles under his command. Numerous arrests were made. 
Pomponius fled to Venice. Poor Platina was supping with 
Cardinal Gonzaga when he was apprehended and brought be- 
fore the Pope. ‘“ Andso you have been conspiring with Callim- 
achns against me,” says the Pope, “ threatening also chains 
and therack.” Platina tried to reason with him: Callimachus 
was destitute of all the means of carrying on a conspiracy, he 
was blind besides, “more somnolent than Publius Lentulus, 
and more oppressed with corpulence than Lucius Crassus ”* 
But nothing would answer, he was severely tortured, and the 
rack was applied to twenty persons in two days, some of whom 
fainted under the iniliction, while one, Augustinus Campanus, 
died atterwards in consequence. “One could have thought 
that the sepulchre of Adrian [the castle of St. Angelo] was 
the bull of Phalaris.” Nothing was found out. The Pope 





* Callimachus, born in 1437, and now thirty-one, spent tlie rest of his life, 
after his flight from Rome, in Poland, under Casimir IV. and John Albert, to whom 
he was attaehed in the capacity of a Secretary. He wrote at the suggestion of 
Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary, a history of that country, and died at 
Cracon, in 1496. 
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saw that he had made a fool of himself, yet thought it best 
to go on and act as if it was an important affair. Meanwhile, 
Pomponius, who had been taken at Venice and brought to 
Rome, was called up and enquired of by examiners, why he 
changed the names of young men. “ What is it to you and 
the Pope,” replied he, “if I call myself fwniculus, provided I 
deceive nobody thereby?” “For out of fondness for antiqui- 
ty,” adds Platina, “he repeated the distinguished names of 
the ancients, using them like spurs to urge our young oi 
to emulate their virtues.” 

During the investigations the Emperor came to Rome, and 
the accused seem to have lain in prison some time unnoticed, 
when, in the tenth month of their incarceration, Paul II. him- 
self paid them a visit. He asked them why they discussed the 
question of the immortality of the soul and held Platonic 
opinions? Platina replied, that he had, like all the theolo- 
gians, taken the subject up for the sake of discussion, and that 
Augustine had quoted with approval Cicero’s words, in 
which he called Plato a god among philosophers. But by 
your disputing, said the Pope, you will call the existence of 
God into question. Then he charged them with being exces- 
sive lovers of heathenism—although he himself had collected 
statues from every quarter, had brought away from the church 
of St. Agnes the sepulchre of St. Constantia, and had put, 
after the manner of the ancients, many coins in the founda- 
tions of his buildings. Then those who were present delib- 
erated among themselves, and it was agreed that no heresy 
could be charged upon the persons brought before them. 
After this the Pope turned to Pomponius and enquired of him 
what name his parents had given to him in his infancy. He 
answered that he had had two names given to him (se binom- 
inem fuisse). The Pope seemed nonplussed, and ,stopped 
asking him about his name further. Then he burst out into 
an angry tone against Platina, called him a conspirator, here- 
tic, traitor, and ended with the accusation of ingratitude. 
After a year had elapsed, they were let out of prison, abridged 
of their liberty for some time, and finally set free. The 
Prince of Mantua took Platina to the baths, for which per- 
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mission was obtained with difficulty from the Pope, and lest he 
should escape during his absence Cardinal Bessarion became 
security for his return. Paul now seemed favorable to him, 
and professed that he would do something for him, but after a 
delay of two years the old man died of apoplexy. 

Another account of this affair is given by a biographer of 
the Pope in these words: “ Certain Roman young men of dis- 
orderly and insolent habits he was disposed to proceed against 
by no other kind of punishment except some torturing in the 
Roman citadel (aliguanta maceratione seems here to denote 
torture), which kind of punishment subdued the insolence of 
the unbridled youths to such a degree that they broke off from 
their depraved habits, and withdrew from that wicked society 
of very worthless young men, which began to rise in Rome 
during the papacy of Callistus III., and the associates also 
in this mad intercourse who were in the city forthwith all 
fled from Rome.” ; 

This is from Muratori’s edition of the life of Paul II., writ- 
ten by Michael Canensius. But in another edition of the same 
tract by Cardinal Quirini, cited by Tiraboschi, we have a very 
important passage that does not appear in the first edition. 
“ With equal diligence, he took from the Roman court the im- 
pious sect and bad sentiments of certain corrupt young men, 
who affirmed that our Catholic faith leaned more on the cun- 
ning of some saints than on true and sure testimony; and like 
the Cynics, that everybody might indulge in pleasures as they 
liked. Nay, despising religion itself, they thought it a thing 
to be much ashamed of to take the name of a saint, and so, 
discarding the name which they had received in baptism, they 
adopted that of some gentile. I do not wish here to mention 
the originator of this sect, who is well known to all. It was 
he first who, while giving public instructions at Rome, changed 
his owf name, and then those of his scholars and friends. 
To him many bold and rash men joined themselves, who togeth- 
er with Marcus of Rome, called Asclepiades, Marinus of ice, 
surnamed Glaucus, and Damianus (Philip; he should have 
said) of Tuscany, styled Callimachus, conspired to take the 
Pope’s life. And they had so seduced certain young men, that 
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but for the care and diligence used in the affair, many others 
would have been drawn into more enormous crimes. But on 
the discovery of this conspiracy they all fled away secretly, 
and those who were overtaken in Rome, were, without respect 
to any one, conducted as prisoners into the Castle of St. 
Angelo.” 

We have dwelt the longer on this affair because it is emi- 
nently characteristic of the spirit of humanism, and because 
this was the first time when that spirit came into conflict with 
authority. What opinion are we to form of the affair with 
these conflicting testimonies on the two sides? Platina writes 
bitterly and passionately. The story he tells is the best he can 
tell for himself and his friends. Some considerable deduction 
must be made from it without question; we have no belief 
that Platina or Pomponius was privy to a conspiracy against 
the Pope’s life, and doubt much whether there was any con- 
spiracy at all. If, however, we take into consideration the 
plot of Porcari against Nicholas V., the profligates of the time 
of Callistus, who belonged some of them to the train of Roderic 
Borgia, and gave trouble to Pius II., together with the general 
strain of the Pope’s biographer, it will be likely that there 
were worthless young men even of high families and of edu- 
cation at that time in Rome, from whom plots might be appre- 
hended, that the Pope may have had reason to fear them, and 
that some of them may have been scholars of Pomponius, and 
members of the Academy. We cannot blame the Pope for 
his alarm, although his suspicion and harshness towards Platina 
seem inexcusable.* Nor was it strange that the Academy 
should be regarded as brewing evil for the Church and the 
faith. 

The Academy was suppressed during the remainder of Paul’s 
reign, but revived and throve afterwards. It does not appear 
to have long survived the death of its original founder. 





* Comp. Muratori III., 2, 1009, Platina vitae pontif. near the end, Tirabos- 
chi VI., Book 1, Chap, 3, $$ 23, 24. Voigt, in his work on the revival of letters, 
p. 481, sets forth in a clear light the existence of this Catilinarian class in Rome, 
from Eugenius IV., downwards. 
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Paul II. was succeeded in 1471 by Cardinal Frencesco della 
Rovere, who was general of the Franciscans at the time of his 
election, and had been professor of theology in several of the 
universities of Italy. He was a wicked man, as his part in the 
conspiracy of the Pazzi, and his measures to advance the for- 
tunes of his nephews (or children, as some of them may have 
been) indicate, but he was a friend and liberal patron of let- 
ters; he called learned men to Rome, put the library of Nich- 
olas V. in a better place, provided it with librarians, and 
opened it to the use of scholars. He also built and projected 
buildings on a large scale; the Sistine Chapel, and the Ponte 
Sisto have brought down his memory to our times. 

In the reigns of those worthless men, Innocent VIII. and 
Alexander VI. (1484-1503), little occurred bearing on the pro- 
gress of letters that is worthy of mention. Nor could Julius 
II., that man of hervic character and of magnificent plans, 
although of immoral life,* do much for letters amid the wars 
of Italy, in which he had so leading a part. There is no 
doubt that in these years, at least during the reigns of Alexan- 
der and Julius, the cause of letters at Rome languished or 
moved on at a slow pace, 

One Roman name we dwell upon for a moment as indicating 
the action of the new culture upon theological learning. Paul 
Cortese, whose ancestors had lived eighty years in Rome, and 
whose father was one of the twelve abbreviators, as their number 
then stood, was born in that city in 1465, and distinguished 
himself early by his taste and learning. He was on terms of 
correspondence with many of the first men of Italy, among 
whom were John Picus and Politian. A part of his life was 
spent in the papal service, as apostolical secretary and proto- 
notary. In the last three years of his life he retired to 
his chateau in Tuscany, and gave himself up by turns to 
composition and elegant hospitality. He died in 1510. His 
principal work is entitled the four books of sentences. He 
was the first theological writer, says Tiraboschi, who ventured 











* Julius would not cross his feet for adoration on Good Friday, “ quia,” says 
his master of ceremonies, “totus erat ex morbo Gallico alterosus.” ‘Roscoe's 
Leo X., 2,210. Amer. ed. of 1806, 
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to introduce into that science the elegance of the ancient 
writers, and to clothe in a more attractive dress a subject 
which had been rendered repulsive by- scholastic barbarism. 
Of another of his books, .a dialogue de hominibus doctis, Mr. 
Hallam says that it is “no unsuccessful imitation of Cicero 
de claris oratoribus,” that “he uses an elegant, if not always 
a correct Latinity,” and that “it may be read in conjunction 
with the Ciceronianus of Erasmus, who with no knowledge, 
perhaps, of Cortesius, has gone over the same ground in rather 
inferior language.” Still another work, which was in the press 
at his chateau when he died, is entitled de Cardinalatu, and 
treats in an elegant way of the rights and duties of persons 
invested with that dignity. This has never been reprinted. 

Having now feached the epoch of Leo X., we shall devote 
the remainder of this Article to a very brief survey of that 
brilliant papacy, and to a final estimate of the results of the 
revival of learning. 

We have already seen that Lorenzo de’ Medici gave his 
daughter in marriage to Pope Innocent’s eldest bastard son,* 
and made interest with the same Pope for the advancement 
of his own son, Giovanni, in the Church. Giovanni, born in 
1475, had received ecclesiastical tonsure at the age of seven, 
and many rich preferments had been bestowed upon him, In 
1488, the year of the alliance between the families, he was 
appointed to the office of Cardinal, ere he was yet thirteen. 
He was, however, inhibited from assuming the functions and 
performing the acts of the college for the spage of four years. 
Meanwhile, under the care chiefly of Bernardo Dovizi, after- 
wards Cardinal da Bibbiena, and at the university of Pisa, he 
was employed in his studies, until in March, 1492, when he 
was buf little past sixteen years old, he received the investiture 
of his office and went to Rome to take up his residence there. 
But important events soon put a new face on affairs ; his father 
died in April, Innocent in July, and in August Alexander VI. 
became Pope. Cardinal de’ Medici, having been in the oppo- 
sition, thought it prudent to get beyond the reach of the Pope’s 





* Of these he had thirteen, and they were born before he became a priest. 
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power, and retired to Florence, from which city he was driven 
with his brothers in 1494. A number of years were now con- 
sumed in a wandering life, until in 1500 he returned to Rome, 
was treated with external kindness by the Pope, and, not with- 
out feeling the pressure of a narrow income, devoted himself 
to literary and other tastes. The next Pope, Julius IT. (1503- 
1513)—we say the next Pope, not counting the few days of 
Pius III.,—entrusted him in 1506 with the government of 
Perugia, and sent him in 1511 to superintend the papal army 
now opposing the French. The battle of Ravenna, April 11th, 
1512, resulted in a victory of the French, although the death 
of their genesal and their great loss of men made it equivalent 
to a defeat. On the other hand, the Cardinal de’ Medici was 
taken prisoner, was carried to Milan, and on the expulsion of 
the French from that city, was conveyed with the French 
cardinals who were there, toward France; but at the passage 
of the Po managing to effect his escape, he found his way to 
Bologna, where he held the office of legate. During the sum- 
mer of 1512, at a convention in Mantua, he formed a plan, in 
concert with his friends, to get possession of Florence, which, 
as adhering to the French, had provoked the Pope’s wrath. 
This was effected without difficulty by the help of Spanish 
troops, and the Medici were restored after eighteen years of exile 
to nearly the same authority which Lorenzo the magnificent 
exercised. But few of the reigning party suffered from the 
overthrow of the government. At first the mild Guiliano, 
brother to the cagdinal, then his nephew Lorenzo, arrogant and 
worthless, became the head of the city. 

This was in August, 1512. In February following, Julius 
II. died, and the Cardinal de’ Medici, then only thirty-eight 
years old, was elected Pope by the influence in part 6f the 
younger cardinals, and in part through the prestige of the 
Medicean name. Calling himself Leo X., he occupied the 
papal throne eight years and nearly nine months. 

A word or two can only be spared for those political events 
of a general nature in which Leo X. was concerned. His pre- 
decessor had been at the head of a coalition, which succeeded 
in expelling the French from Italy, and another attempt to 
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recover the Milanese was baffled, just after the accession of 
Leo, by the victory of the Swiss troops at Novara. Yet it was 
impolitic to allow France to be too much humbled; her help 
might be wanted against Spain, or the Emperor and the Swiss. 
Leo therefore approached Louis XII, and proposed to him a 
secret treaty, in which, it would seem, the Pope was to render 
assistance to the King in an attempt to recover Milan, and the 
King was to aid the Pope in wresting Naples from the 
Spaniards; the success of which project would be followed 
by giving that throne to Giuliano de’ Medici. These nego- 
tiations, indeed, soon came to nothing, yet while they were 
on foot or soon after Leo proposed to Venice to break off its 
alliance with France, which would defeat that very French 
attempt on Milan which he had encouraged. About the same 
time he bought from the Emperor Modena, which had been 
taken in war from the Duke of Ferrara, intending to make it 
the nucleus of a principality for his family, to which Parma 
and Piacenza, and perhaps Ferrara, were to be annexed. 
These transactions show at once the faithlessness of the man, 
and the selfishness of his policy—a selfishness which degrades 
him far below his great-souled, but unprincipled predecessor, 
Julfus II. 

The death of Louis XII. in the first days of 1515, gave a 
new turn to affairs. Francis I. resolved to attempt the recovery 
of Milan, and, by his great victory over the Swiss in September, 
obtained possession of the town and duchy. Leo had taken 
part in the coalition against him. He now, in a conference at 
Bologna, entered into an arrangement by which the pragmatic 
sanction of Charles VII., the charter of the liberties of the 
Gallican Church, was abolished, and the nomination to ecclesi- 
astical places, formerly belonging to chapters and communities, 
was put into the hands of the King, with the reservation of 
the annates to the holy see. This was a gain to both parties, 
to the King of patronage, to the Pope of income and of power 
by the destruction of something like a national Church. On 
the other hand, Francis insisted that Modena should be restored 
to the Duke of Ferrara, and consented that his friend the Duke 
of Urbino, should be sacrificed to the family interest of the 
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Medicis. On the day of the concordat, August 18, 1516, Leo 
inveated his nephew Lorenzo, son of Piero, with the duchy of 
Urbino, the duke resisted and brought on a war, but was finally 
obliged to succumb, and retired to Mantua. On the death of 
Lorenzo in 1519, who was the last legitimate male member of 
Leo’s family—his brother Giuliano having died in 1516— 
Urbino was annexed to the states of the Church. 

Between the time of the concordat and the last year of Leo, 
no general war afflicted Italy. During these years the princi- 
* pal public events in which he was concerned were the destruc- 
tion of the Duke of Urbino, which was not effected without 
great struggle and cost, the alleged conspiracy of Cardinal 
Petrucci, the attempt to get rid of several of the smaller lords 
who were still nearly independent within the papal territory, 
and the machinations against the Duke of Ferrara. In 1521 
Italy became again the theatre of war between the leading 
foreign sovereigns. Leo naturally dreaded the Emperor, as 
having the south of Italy under his control, and hoped to get 
a slice of Naples; moreover, if France retained the Milanese, a 
barrier would be erected against the Emperor’s acquisitions in 
that quarter. And yet, France would be unwilling to restore 
to the papal See, Parma and Piacenza, which Julius IT. had 
conquered, while the Emperor might yield these places up to 
an active ally, if the French should be driven out from Lom- 
bardy by his arms. For a while Leo played a game between 
the two monarchs, but on the 8th of May formed an alliance 
with the Emperor. In the course of the war during the latter 
part of autumn, Milan is taken, Parma and Piacenza are sur- 
rendered to the allies, and the news conveyed to Rome fills the 
Pope with joy. On the day that he received the news, being 
at his villa of Malliana, he returned to the city to share in the 
general gladness, and to make arrangements for the future. He 
was taken at once with a catarrhal fever, and died on the first 
of December so suddenly, that the rites of the Roman Church 
could not be imparted to the dying man. He was not quite 
forty-six at the time of his death. 

Leo the Tenth, as far as we can judge, had a good mind, a 
sound, correct judgment, a fine taste and sensibility to beauty 
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in the arts, a keen sense of the comic and grotesque, a kindly 
disposition, and gentle but not strong emotions. He failed, 
however, in those characteristics which are necessary to make 
the great or the good man. He was without sincerity, without 
high purposes, without earnestness, with no religious convic- 
tions, with a weak moral sense. We cannot discern in him 
the slightest evidence of religious feeling. His aims ended in 
the aggrandizement of his family and in self-gratification. 
Vices he had none, as far as is known to posterity, and he cer- 
tainly had so much decorum and good sense as not to disgrace 
the high positions he held by such vice as disgraced Alexander 
VI. Still he seems to have been a thoroughly selfish man, far 
below Julius IT. in his style of manhood, for that Pope had a 
great plan in his mind of driving foreign sovereigns out of 
Italy, which had no relation to himself or his family. Through 
his education Leo becaime a good Latin scholar, and an accom- 
plished judge of Latin verse. He loved and cultivated music, 
was a connoisseur in painting and sculpture, and had a respect 
for solid learning. But he was far from being solidly learned 
himself; his knowledge in theology was next to nothing, in 
philosophy very small. 

Leo was an insincere and faithless man, as many actions of 
his life show. For instance, Baglioni, Seignior of Perugia, 
came to Rome under a safe conduct written with the Pope’s 
own hand, and with his pledge to the man’s son-in-law that 
no harm should befall him. He was forced on the rack to a 
general confession of crimes, and beheaded by the Pope’s 
order. Cardinal Alfonso Petrucci, who had done more than 
all others to make him Pope, was concerned, or at least was 
charged with being concerned, in a conspiracy to poison him, 
and fled from Rome. Leo recalled him by a kind letter con- 
taining a safe conduct, and also assured the ambassador of 
Spain that he would run no danger by returning. On his re- 
turn he was seized, tortured, and strangled ; and when the am- 
bassador complained of the violation of faith, he was told that 
all pledges were rendered nugatory by a charge of lese-majesty 
and poisoning. Leo’s treatment of the Duke of Ferrara was 
yet more base. He not only neglected to redeem his pledge 
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of restoring Modena and Reggio to the duke, but formed a plot 
to seize by treachery the city of Ferrara itself,—a crime to 
which Muratori, perhaps without reason, adds the blacker one 
of meditating the duke’s assassination. And his want of good 
faith in making treaties has already appeared. He is reported 
by Ranke, on the authority of the relation of a Venetian 
envoy, to have said that, when he had concluded a treaty with 
one party, he did not on that account cease to negotiate with 
the other. 

Besides the vices of faithlessness and selfishness, he must be 
charged with that love of magnificence, show, amusement, 
and buffoonery, which mark the superficial character. The 
ceremonies attending his coronation cost one hundred thousand 
scudi. His court, with its attendant poets and other artists, 
seems to have been an exceedingly expensive one.* A large 
part of his time was given to the chase and other relaxations, 
for as he did not give his attention to the details of affairs, he 
found a good deal of leisure for amusement. He had little 
respect for the manhood and dignity of those about him; it 
pleased him when they made fools of themselves, or practised 
the arts of buffoonery, and he was fond of playing jokes upon 
them. Of his deriving pleasure from the lowest species of 
buffoonery, his admirer, Mr. Roscoe, speaks and adds, “ to 
such an extreme was this propensity carried, that his courtiers 
and attendants could not more effectually obtain his favor than 
by introducing to him such persons as by their eccentricity, 
perversity, or imbecility of mind, were likely to excite his 
mirth.” On one occasion, a harlequin monk at the table 
furnished the mirth, by his extraordinary edacity in swallow- 
ing a pigeon whole, and consuming forty eggs and twenty capons. 

His expenses in keeping up his court, in profusely rewarding 
services, in encouraging learning and the arts, and in his costly 
wars with the Duke of Urbino, drained his treasury, although 





* «Td unum ei crimini datum,” says Onuphrius Panvinius, in his continuation 
of Platina’s lives of the Popes, “quod voluptati, venationibus, aucupiis effuse 
deditus, luxui et splendidissimis conviviie, magis quam tanto pontifici deceret, 
totus impenderet. Pecuniae quw@rendae causa cardinales aliquot legit, et officia 
quaédam venalia excogitavit.” 
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his predecessor, who was severely economical amid vast under- 
takings, had left a large sum of money for him to spend. 
Hence are to be explained his methods of raising money by 
squeezing large sums out of the cardinals created in 1517, and 
by the sale of indulgences which brought on the Reformation: 

Leo X. was a profuse and intelligent patron of learning and 
of art, but when we come to ask why the time in which he 
lived has been called the age of Leo X., after a man whose 
power of patronage reached through less than nine years, we 
may well doubt whether this brief title given to the age is not 
more convenient than merited, whether Florentine writers 
and other admirers have not boosted him up too high, whether, 
in short, the age would not have been nearly as brilliant as it 
was, without his existence. We must in making a fair esti- 
mate of his services as a Maecenas, take several things into 
account. The first is that the great plans for the ornamenting 
of the papal city had been projected and in part carried out 
by Julius IJ. He had undertaken to build a new church of 
St.-Peter’s on the Vatican, had laid the foundations and em- 
ployed Bramante upon the structure; during the reign of Leo 
the work made little progress, and it is well known that the 
present plan of Michael Angelo and of Maderno was long 
subsequent. Julius, again, had set Michael Angelo at his 
incomparable frescoes in the Sistine Chapel, which were 
finished, all but the last judgment, and this colossal piece, 
covering the rear wall, was not begun until the time of Clement 
VII. The-pictures also in the loggie, although finished under 
Leo by Raphael, were begun under Julius. The same great 
painter received « commission from Pope Julius to adorn with 
his compositions the chambers now called by his name, the 
Stanze di Raffaele ; although it is true that the execution.of 
the work, so far as it belongs to him or to his scholars under 
his direct inspection, was indeed mainly a glory of the 
reign of Leo. Thus we see that in painting and architecture 
his papacy reaped the honors, but performed a secondary 
part. 

Another circumstance to be taken into account is that Rome 
during these years was almost the only quiet place where the 
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arts of peace could flourish. In Naples the fall of the ancient 
dynasty, and the government by Viceroys of Aragon, were 
not likely to foster the arts. Florence too was shorn of its 
splendor, and in a sense had emigrated to Rome. All the north 
of Italy, except Venice, had been exposed to the ravages or 
to the dangers of war. There was scarcely a court in the age 
of Leo, which gould do anything in the way of patronizing 
letters, unless it might be Ferrara or Mantua. No wonder 
then that men of letters and men of art were ready to go in 
crowds to the city of the Pope. 

Still, if we make all these deductions, Leo was a great 
patron of letters and art, not so great nor so judicious, consid- 
sidering what could be done, nor so disinterested as Nicholas 
V., but a great patron after all. And we proceed to consider 
what he did for learning, throwing the arts out of calculation 
as not properly pertaining to our subject. 

For the general advancement of learning he put the gymna- 
sium or university of Rome upon a better footing, and may be 
called its restorer, if not its second founder. Alexander VI. 
had erected a stately building for the gymnasium, devoting to 
that purpose the tribute received from the Jews at Rome. 
Leo in a bull of 1514 mentions that he had restored to the in- 
stitutions its revenues, which had been used for other purposes 
through many years, that he aimed to have Rome the head of 
the world in learning, as it was in other things; that for this 
reason learned professors, the most eminent in their respective 
branches, had been called from various places, and that there 
had been so great a throng of students the year before, as to 
show that the seminary could easily take the front rank among 
the universities of Italy. We have for the same year 1514, a 
list of the professors with their salaries; they are nearly one 
hundred in all, in theology and canon law fifteen, in civil law 
twenty, in medicine sixteen, in philosophy, ethics, and logic 
thirteen, in astrology (or astronomy) one, in mathematics two, 
in rhetoric eighteen, in Greek three, in grammar thirteen, one 
for each region of the city. A few of the names are those of 
eminent persons; we mention Agostino Nifo, of Sessa, an 
Aristotelian philosopher, and at one time almost an A verrhoist, 
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Girolamo Bottigella, a jurist,* Paolo Giovio the elder (Paul 
Jovius), the celebrated historian, a lecturer in moral philoso- 
phy; Pierio Valeriano, a well-known writer whom we speak of 
elsewhere; Scipione de’ Lancelotti, professor of medicine, 
known as a Latin poet; Filippo Beroaldo the younger (Philip 
Beroaldus, already spoken of), and Giano Parrasio, teachers of 
rhetoric; Vicenzo Pimpinelli, another rhetorician and Latin 
poet; Basilius, the son of Demetrius Chalcondyles, and Vari- 
nus Phavorinus (Varino Favorino, already noticed), professors 
of Greek.t 

About the same time Leo carried out the plan of a Greek 
college for the instruction of Greek youth in the literature of 
the two claasical ‘tongues, and, as we have said in another place, 
confided the same to the old friend of his family, Janus Las- 
caris. Another eminent Greek, Marcus Musurus, was soon 
afterwards called to Rome, and was created Bishop of Malvasia. 
The Greek school itself does not seem to have been of much 
importance. 

Passing from these learned bodies to the court of Leo, and 
to the society of polished or of learned men, attracted to Rome 
by his liberality or by the pleasures of life in that capital, we 
shall find a multitude of stars of greater or lesser magnitude. 
Counting together wits and witlings, poets and poetasters, 
scholars solid or shining with the crowd of artists and polished 
officials, it may be that so brilliant a society had never been 
collected in any one place—perhaps the world has not seen the 
like since. Many had places in the court of the Pope or in 
the retinue of some cardinal. Others were coming and going 
in quest of patronage or of social enjoyment. Others lived 
by their wits as well as they could, receiving presents for Latin 
verses, and staying until poverty drove them somewhere else. 
Others still may have been engaged on solid literary work, 





* Several of the names on the list are blotted out, among them those of two 
of the legists, Bottigellas must be one of these, as he is known to have been 
one of the lecturers. He is therefore mentioned in the text above. | 

+ The professor of astrology is Magister Petrus de Aretio, This must be the 
infamous Peter Aretin, who is known to have been in Rome in Leo’s reign, but 
did not reach his height of notoriety and rascality until sometime afterwards, 
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historical or critical, and received subsidies from the Pope or a 
salary for an honorary place, that they might devote them- 
selves without embarrassment to their employments. 

Among the official persons of the Papal court, the two sec- 
retaries, Sadolet and Bembo, whom Leo chose immediately 
after his accession, were the most distinguished. As these and 
most of the other luminaries of Leo’s reign long survived the 
limits of the time which bounds our survey, we can at the 
most say but a few words about them ; we cannot expect to do 
justice to their importance. Sadolet—Giacopo Sadoleto—born 
at Modena, in 1477, and educated at Ferrara, chiefly under a 
celebrated scholar and professor of medicine, Niccolo Leoni- 
ceno, removed to Rome when Alexander VI. was Pope, and 
there received instructions from Scipio Carteromachus, or For- 
tiguerra, of whom we have already spoken. In his youth he 
seemed to have partaken of the frivolity of those who sur- 
rounded him. He wrote Latin poetry on a celebrated courte- 
san of the city, named Imperia. He formed the centre of a 
company of young men whose reunions took the form of an 
academy. His elegance of taste and his finished Latin style, 
recommended him to Leo, and the Pope made him Bishop of 
Carpentras, in France, soon after taking him into his employ- 
ment. His life, after the death of Leo, was spent between 
his bishopric and the papal city, to which he was summoned 
by Clement VII., to act as his secretary, and by Paul IIL., in 
1536, to sit as a member of an ecclesiastical commission or 
congregation. In the same year, Paul created him a cardinal, 
and he was extensively employed in public business of the 
Pope until his death at Rome in 1547. Sadolet was an amia- 
ble man, and came to be a serious one. When he fell into con- 
flict with the Protestants, he was one of the mildest of their 
foes. His episcopal life was exemplary. His opinions on 
points debated between the Protestant and Catholic commun- 
ions, as expressed in his commentary upon the Romans, which 
is one of his principal works, were not altogether acceptable 
to his‘own friends. His attempt to draw the people of Geneva 
away from the reformation is noticeable on account of his 
adroitness, mildness, and eloquence. 
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Pietro Bembo, of a patrician family in Venice, was born 
there in 1470, and after becoming imbued in Latin literature, 
went to Messina in 1492 to study Greek with Constantine Lasca- 
ris. Next, he is at Paduastudying philosophy with the eminent 
Aristotelian Tomeo (Niccold Leonico Tomeo). Public life in 
the service of the Venetian republic did not suit him. While 
his father was discharging a public function at Ferrara, he re- 
sided there in the society of Sadolet, Niccold Leoniceno, 
Ercole Strozzi, the Latin poet, and Lucretia Borgia, the wife 
of the reigning duke. At Venice he was one of the members 
of the academy founded by Aldus. For six years he resided 
at the literary court of Urbino. Having come to Rome a 
little before the accession of Pope Leo, he was made by him 
one of his secretaries, as we have seen, and received an annual 
salary of three thousand scudi. “ The luxury that reigned in 
Leo’s court ensnared him,” says Tiraboschi. Probably his 
life had not been very regular before,—at least one authority 
says that he had liaisons with three different women,—but he 
now kept a mistress named Morosina, by whom he had three 
children, and to whom he continued faithful until her death in 
1535. In 1520 his health failed, and he retired from his post 
at Rome to Padua for its resturation. The decease of Leo 
now taking place, he made Padua his residence, and there 
passed most of the remaining years of his life. His revenues 
derived from rich benefices enabled him to live in that luxuri- 
ous quiet which suited his taste more than active life. His 
house was a centre to the scholars of Padua. His treasures of 
books in print or manuscript, his medals and antiques, were 
surpassed by few private collections in Italy. In 1529 he was 
chosen by the authorities of Venice the historiographer of the 
republic, and he is said to have received also the appointment 
of librarian of St. Marks. Pope Paul III. in 1534 thought 
to make him a cardinal, but his election was opposed, it is 
said, on the ground of his free opinions, loose writings, and 
heathenish life. Morosina dying in 1535, he sung her loss in 
Latin elegies. At length Paul raised him to the cardinalate, 
in 1539. It is worthy of notice that the creation was urged, if 
Tiraboschi is right, by Sadolet and Contarini, two of the most 

VoL, XXIV. 41 
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serious men of the Romish Church. Bembo now removed to 
Rome, and, says the same writer, “if he had before lived a 
freer life than became a Christian man, and much more a man 
of the church such as he was, now, that he became a cardinal 
and a priest, he assumed an entirely different mode of life, and 
gave himself to sacred studies and to the duties of his charge. 
He was made Bishop of Gubbio, and then of Bergarno, but 
the Pope wished him to remain at Rome, where he died in 
1547. 

Bembo had an elegant but not strong mind, and an exquisite 
taste in style, which scarcely any degree of correction could 
satisfy, and which striking out into no new paths, con- 
tented itself with a servile imitation of Petrarch in Italian 
verse, and of Cicero in Latin prose. His Latin poetry was 
elegant, especially his elegies, although it contains much that 
is exceptionable on the score of morals. His taste in Italian 
prose, as exhibited in his Prose addressed to Cardinal Giulio 
de’ Medici (Clement VII.), is pronounced by Italian critics to 
have fixed and purified their language. Bembo was an elegant 
heathen, made for the enjoyment of such a refined life of 
worldliness as fell to his lot. It is only a pity that his life was 
not cast into the age of Augustus, when he might have com- 
muned with many choice spirits, might have written things 
worthier of preservation than Tibullus or possibly than Ovid 
could produce, and might have escaped the awful truths of 
that unclassical book, the New Testament.* 





* Among the Latin verses commemorative of Sannazaro which are printed in 
the Padua edition of his poems of 1719, are the following by Bembo, To under- 
stand them it must be remembered that Sannazaro’s academical name was Actius 
Syncerus : 


Da sacro cineri flores; hic ille Maroni, 
Syncerus mus proximus, ut tumulo. 
This could not have been surpassed in the time of Augustus, Then follows 
another, exceptionable on the score of taste, and showing the heathenish side 
of Bembo: 


Virginis intactae partum, partumque videbis 
Actia quem docto pectore musa dedit. 
Admirandi ambo; humane fuit ille saluti 
Utilis, humanis hic fuit ingeniis. 
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The leading works of Bembo, beside his Latin poems, are 
a collection of his letters written in his capacity of papal secre- 
tary and of those addressed to his friends, his history of Vene- 
tian affairs in twelve books—all these in Latin—his Asolani, a 
dialogue on love in Italian prose, and his Italian poems. 

The selection of two such elegant Latin scholars to be his 
secretaries showed the value that Leo put upon scholarship of 
the polite rather than the deep kind. Latin poetry, especially, 
was in great favor with him, and was rewarded by him with 
especial munificence. Writers of Latin verse, therefore, 
abounded during his reign; that of Augustus could hardly 
have boasted of as many. One of the number, Francesco 
Arsilli, of Sinigaglia, a practitioner of medicine, wrote a poem 
commemorative of the fraternity, entitled de poetis Urbanis. 
In this poem, which Tiraboschi inserts in. the Roman edition 
of his work, and Roscoe in his life of Leo, about eighty are 
mentioned. The greater part did not of course make this their 
business, any more than a miller lives by flying round the 
candle. The list is headed by Sadolet and Bembo. Among 
the most noticeable of the names which follow, are Vida, 
Baldassare. Castiglione of Mantua, Pierio Valeriano, Marcan- 
tonio Flaminio, Molza, Onorato Facitello, Girolamo Angeriano, 
Basilio Zanchi. 

Marco Girolamo Vida, of Cremona, came to Rome not long 
before the pontificate of Leo X., and earned the Pope’s high 
admiration by his Scacchiae ludus, or game of chess, which 
with the Bombyz or the silk worm, are thought to have fol- 
lowed his de arte poetica. He was now in high favor. Leo 
suggested to him the subject of Christ’s death, which he 
finished under Clement VII. He was made by that Pope 
Bishop of Alba, in North Italy, and died in 1566. His life 
seems to have been an exemplary one, and his poems are as 
pure as Virgil’s. 

Vida takes his place with Sannazaro and Fracostoro at the 
head of Italian writers of Latin poetry, nor have any modern 
poets surpassed them in this department of literature. Of 
Fracostoro we must confess that we know nothing except as 
we derive it from others, but the critics unite in praising his 
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poem, revolting as the subject is, on the score of felicitous 
management, and great ski!l in versification, as well as purity 
of Latin style.* Vida and Sannazaro will compare together as 
having taken, the one the birth, the other the death of Christ, 
as the subject of his most labored work. Vida has the advan- 
tage by far in point of subject. Beginning with the commun- 
ion before our Saviour’s passion, and closing with the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit on the Apostles, he has before him 
an eventful narrative. Vida also inserts by way of episode 
an account of our Lord’s life from his birth onward, which fills 
two whole books out of the six of the Christiad. But his 
episode is faulty. He makes the Apostle John, and Joseph, 
Mary’s husband, have an interview with Pilate, in order, if 
possible, to save Jesus. The interview takes place just after 
Pilate has put his first question to the Saviour, and he is made 
to listen to some twelve hundred lines of sober narrative, 
which would have needed twice the time that can be spared 
for it, and has no influence on the mind of Pilate or on the 
action. Sannazarius, on the contrary, is shut up within the 
narrow compass of what is recorded in the two first chapters 
of Luke, and therefore wisely made his poem a somewhat short 
one. Jt is well managed, notwithstanding the mixture of 
heathen elements, and is more graceful, less a piece of job- 
work, than Vida’s poem. Both are cold, and arouse not the 
slightest emotion ; they are only specimens of art. One of those 
noble Latin hymns, written in centuries regarded as barbarous 
by the humanists, is worth ten of them for all the purposes of 
poetry and of the soul. It ought to be added, with respect to 
these two great composers, that a more favorable judgment of 
them will be found from their smaller works, from the sound 
sense of Vida’s art of poetry, from the graceful elegance of the 
piscatory eclogues of the Neapolitan. Vida’s religious hymns 
in hexameter are prosy, and cold as ice.t+ 





* Comp. Hallam’s Hist. of Lit., I, 598. Roscoe IIL, 847. Tiraboschi VIL, 
2138. Milan ed. of 1824, or VII., page 3, Roman ed. 

+ Sannazaro was living through Leo’s pontificate, but never came to Rome. 
He had a personal dislike to the man, if a very severe epigram against Leo, at- 
tributed to him, be really his. He had also a political dislike to the Medicis, 
from their siding with the French. He satirizes Politian likewise, perhaps be- 
cause the latter and Marullus, a friend of Sannazaro, were enemies. 
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Castiglione of Mantua was employed in important services 
first by the Duke of Urbino, and then by the Duke of Man- 
tua. Being sent by the latter as his Ambassador to the Pope 
in 1519, he made a long stay at Rome, and thus added a new 
ornament to the brilliant society there gathered. He was a 
man of vast and varied acquisitions, an excellent poet in Latin 
and Italian, an explorer and collector of antiquities. His 
principal work, the Cortigiano or Courtier, first published in 
1528, and containing the rules of court life as they ought to 
be, rather than as they were, calls forth a favorable notice 
from Mr. Hallam. (Hist. of Lit. L., 548), 

Valerian (Giovanni Pierio Valeriano Bolzani), the son of 
poor parents, and the nephew of Fra Urbano, the Greek gram- 
marian, was born at Belluno in 1512, and after various 
fortunes found himself at Rome, under the patronage of the 
Archbishop of Turin, who was then governor of the Castle 
of St. Angelo. He was also installed in the Gymnasium 
of Rome as professor, as appears by the list of professors 
to which we have already referred ;* and was appointed by 
the Pope tutor of Alessandro and of Ippolito de’ Medici, the 
former of whom was afterwards Duke of Florence, and the 
latter a Cardinal of the Roman church. He was absent from 
Rome during the short papacy of Adrian, and returned to re- 
ceive ecclesiastical preferments and the professorship of elo- 
quence from Clement VII. The latter part of his life was 
passed in northern Italy, principally at Padua, where he died 
in 1558. In Latin poetry he reached only the second rank. 
His great work on hieroglyphics, in fifty-eight books, did 
little towards a correct explanation of his subject. He is best 
known by his work de infelicitate litteratorum, which contains 
a multitude of anecdotes concerning the scholars of his time 
not elsewhere to be found. D’Israeli, in his similar work on 
“the calamities of authors,” has spoken disparagingly of his 
predecessor, but Sir Egerton Brydges has defended Valerian in 
an edition of this work, which appeared under his auspices at 





* This is not noticed by Tiraboschi or any other authority which we have 
consulted, 
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Geneva in 1825, of which only twenty-seven copies were 
printed. 

Another poet of Leo’s time, deserving of mention, is Mare- 
antonio Flaminio, whose father, Gianantonio, a professor of 
belles lettres, successfully cultivated the muses, and met with 
favor from Julius II. The son, born at Serravalle in 1498, and 
educated by his father, gave very early proofs of genius, and 
at sixteen was sent to Rome with a poem of his father’s urging 
the Pope to make war on the Turks. Leo was struck by his 
marvelous precocity of talent, and wished to retain him at his 
capital. It is even asserted that offers came from Sadolet, in- 
viting him to share his place of Secretary to the Pope. But 
his father seemed to have dreaded the moral influence of 
Rome, and took him away from the allurements and examples 
of the papal city. Thus his stay there amounted only to 
several long visits, which were fortunate to him in securing 
the friendship of some of the most illustrious men of Italy. 
His subsequent life was rather an unsettled one, owing chiefly, 
it would seem, to an infirm state of health. Without follow- 
ing him in his changes of residence, we will only say that no 
man in Italy seems to have been more loved than he, particu- 
larly by such men as the Cardinals Pole and Contarini, the 
semi-protestants of the Romish church, that he declined the 
office of secretary to the council of Tent, and was looked 
upon by some as a Protestant at heart. It is said that Paul 
IV. put his writings on the list of prohibited works. There 
is, however, no proof that his position differed from that of 
the cardinals already named, who were far from approving of 
the schism of the Protestants. 

The Latin poems of Flaminio, collected in eight books, 
place him in the front rank of those who attempted no work 
of large compass. In the ode, the elegy, and other metrical 
poems suited for brief outpourings of the soul, he is perhaps 
unsurpassed by any modern. Navagero, of whom we have 
already spoken, comes nearest to being his peer. 

About the same time with Flaminio, another youth of the 
same age, and similarly gifted, appeared at Rome,—Francisco 
Maria Molza, the child of a Modenese nobleman, born in 1489. 
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He gave himself to study and to vicious indulgence with equal 
zeal, until his father thought it best to recall him to Modena, 
and persuaded him to enter into married life. After some 
years, when now he had several children, he deserted his wife 
to go back again to Rome, and gave himself up here and else- 
where to a succession of mistresses, to the company of wits 
and to poetry, Italian and Latin. For his profligacy he was 
disinherited by his father. Molza was in the court of Cardinal 
Ippolite de’ Medici, and after his death, in that of Cardinal 
Alessandro Farnese. His manner of life often threw him into 
great straits, and his vices brought him to his end in 1544, 
He ranks in Latin verse, especially in the elegy, with the best 
writers of the period, and his Italian rhymes are said to display 
elegance, tenderness, and imagination.* 

Such were some of the leading Latin poets at Rome in the 
days of Leo X. But besides these, there were others of an infe- 
rior class, improvisers in that language, who were a good deal 
round the person of the Pope, and at his table, and who con- 
tributed much more to his entertainment than authors of a 
higher class. Some of these persons were little better than 
court fools; as Querno, distinguished alike for his readiness in 
spouting Latin verse, and for his voracity. Two of the men 
possessed of this talent are entitled to the praise of real learn- 
ing. One of these, Rafaelle Brandolini, a friend of the Pope’s 
before his elevation to that dignity, had apartments in the 
papal palace, and was on such intimate footing with him as to 
be called his eye. Another, Andrea Marone of Mantua, reach- 
ed a perfection almost incredible in the excellence of his off- 
hand Latin verses, “having been desired, at a solemn enter- 
tainment given by the Pontiff to several of the ambassadors 
of foreign powers, to deliver extempore verses on the league 
which was then forming against the Turks, he acquitted him- 
self in such a manner as to obtain the applause of the whole 
assembly, and the Pope immediately afterwards presented him 
with a benefice in the diocese of Capua.”+ 





* Comp. Tirab. VIII., Book III, Chap, 3, § 7, Hallam I., 599, but especially 
Roscoe III, 244. 
+ Roscoe III., 400. 
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Nor were there wanting men of more solid learning who 
felt the benefit of the Pope’s smile upon their studies and 
literary labors. Thus Teseo Ambrogio was encouraged by 
him to acquire Syriac with other oriental tongues, and was 
appointed a professor in the University of Bologna, where he 
taught for the first time in Europe the Syriac and Chaldaic 
languages. Pagnini, again, (Sante Pagnini of Lucca), hav- 
ing undertaken a new translation of the Bible, Leo, on exami- 
nation of it, offered to have it transcribed, and published it at 
his own expense. Here, too, we may name the historian, 
Paul Jovius (Paolo Giovio), afterwards Bishop of Nocera, 
who, on reading parts of his history to the Pope, so delighted 
him by its Latinity that he made the author a cavalier, and 
gave him a pension.* And a much honester and abler histo- 
rian, Guicciardini, although not residing at Rome, was in the 
Pope’s military service. 

And if we would make a fair estimate of Leo’s brilliant 
reign, we should be required to take into account the culti- 
vators of Italian poetry who frequented his court. Some of 
these, who wrote Latin also, we have spoken of already, as 
Bembo and Molza. Another was Leo’s own cousin, and his 
Nuncio to France, Giovanni Ruccellai, whose poem on bees, 
after the manner of Virgil’s fourth Georgic, is still read, and 
who was among the first writers of tragedy in the Italian 
language. His Oreste and Rosmunda may not have been com- 
posed until after Leo’s death. Of earlier date was the Sofo- 
nisba of Trissino, who was one of Leo’s ambassadors to for- 
eign courts. Here, also, we may mention the prose comedy 
of Cardinal Bibbiena, which, licentious as it was, was acted 
before the court in honor of Isabella, duchess of Gonzaga, the 
Pope himself looking on. 

Nor ought we to fail to bring into account the accomplished 





* The leading works of Jovius are his history professedly in forty-five books— 
six of which were lost at the sack of Rome in 1527, six never written,—his elogia 
or short biographies of men distinguished in war, with wood cuts of each, and a 
number of longer lives, among which there is one of Pope Leo. Jovius* writes 
in a sounding, readable Latin, and is not overscrupulous in speaking for or against 
those whose actions he records. 
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men who were dignitaries of the church, or their polished 
attendants, or those others who promoted the cause of learn- 
ing, or of polite letters by their patronage. Such a one was 
Agostino Chigi, a wealthy merchant from Siena, who establish- 
ed a printing press in his house, and employed Cornelius 
Benignus of Viterbo, to superintend the works issued from the 
press, one of which, Pindar, was the first Greek book printed 
at Rome. Another such Maecenas was John Goritz from Lux- 
emburg, called Gorizio by the Italians, and in Latin poetry 
Corycius. He is called a city judge in Rome by Roscoe, and 
elsewhere a master of petitions to the Pope. On the festival 
of Saint Anna, who was his tutelary saint, he provided a 
sumptuous banquet, a part of the entertainment at which con- 
sisted of literary exhibitions, such as had been usual in the 
academy of Pomponius Leetus. In the church of Saint Agos- 
tino he set up a celebrated piece of sculpture, Saint Anna with 
the Madonna and child, executed for him by Andrea Sanso- 
vino; and, on the occasion, all that there was of poetic talent 
in Rome united to do honor to his munificence. One hundred 
and twenty poets in Latin verse vied with one another at this 
time. The collection published in 1524, under the title Cory- 
ciana, by Blosius Palladius, one of the contributors, contains 
only these Latin poems: Italian poets also entered the lists. 
But, after all, it must not be supposed that scholarship or 
solid learning was much advanced by the patronage of Lee V. 
The leading men of Italy, in their various departments, were 
not there; as Sannazaro and Navagero, Machiavelli, and 
many of the solid scholars of Northern Italy ; or were there 
but a short time and received no impulse from the spirit there 
prevailing, as, for instance, Michael Angelo and Lionardo da 
Vinci. The culture of this reign, moreover, was a most super- 
ficial, empty, and voluptuous one. It has no earnestness, no 
love of truth, no originality, except among the artists, no spur 
to anything manly or noble. We cannot but feel when we 
count and weigh the age of Leo X., that it is found wanting 
not only in all religiousness, but in all that is greatly haman— 
a sober heathen being the judge. A noble minded Greek, of 
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the age of Pericles or Plato, would have condemned and 
thought little of it. 

And what now, in concluding this Article, shall we say of the 
general result and the fruits of this humanistic movement. 
Without repeating those characteristics of the age which we 
noticed when it was half way on its course, we may look at 
the men of Italy who partook most largely of this cultivation 
by means of the classics—the scholars and persons of classical 
taste—in order to enquire how their studies affected them; 
and we may also seek to find out the significance of the move- 
ment as a part of the training of Europe. 

In regard to the persons most concerned in the movement, 
we have to say what has been said before, that the pedan- 
try, self-conceit, self-display, and arrogance of the earlier 
humanists, in a measure cease to characterize the later 
scholars. These loved learning for its own sake more, those 
more for the distinction it gave them. Such distinction was 
now impossible, because the culture from the classics and 
acquaintance with them was the possession of so many. 

The heathenish tendency which we noticed before was still 
manifest in as great a degree, and with it the frivolity and 
want of earnestness which is a dark sign for any age. Such 
men as Pontanus at Naples, Pomponius Letus with his school 
at Rome, were thorough heathens, except that they did not 
professedly renounce Christianity, and pour out libations to 
Venus. And the Latin poetry of the second period is as much 
impregnated with heathenism as any in the early period. It 
mingles its materials borrowed from heathenism even with the 
religious poems of the day, as we have seen in the case of San- 
nazarius. Instead of innumerable instances of this, we select 
one from the virtuous M. Antonio Flaminio. He has been 
uttering a prayer to the gods, that Corycius (Goritz) might be 
kept safe until old age, and then adds: 


At simul longo satiatus evo 
Liquerit terras, dapibus Deorum 
Leetus intersit, potiore mutans 
Nectare Bacchum, 
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Flaminio means to express a wish that Goritz might go to 
heaven, might drink wine new in the kingdom of the Father! 
But the heathenish dress amounts to irreligion, and the use of 
it shows that those who wrote in such a style, and those who 
praised it, that is, all the polite world, from popes and cardi- 
nals, downwards, had taken a degree in heathenism. 

The folly of changing the name into one of a similar sound 
or like signification, only more akin to heathenish antiquity, 
has been already spoken of. Ariosto, no stiff moralist himself, 
looked on this as a kind of pagan affectation. In his satire 
addressed to Bembo, in which he asks advice in regard to a 
Greek instructor for his illegitimate son Virginio, the poet thus 
inveighs against the humanists. ‘The name of an apostle or 
of an inferior saint which thy parents gave thee, when they 
made thee a Christian by water and by nothing else, thou 
changest into Cosmico or Pomponio; another mends Pietro 
into Pierio; another, Giovanni into Jano or Joviano; as if 
the name could deceive good judges, and do more to make 
thee a poet than the study and exercise of many years.”* 

We do not know whether anything needs to be added to 
what was said in the first part of this Article in regard to the 
morality ot the scholars and of the polite world in the first 
humanistic age. The same vices continued. These inheritors 
of heathen learning and refinement had the same reputation 
with the pioneers. We have the testimony of Machiavelli 
that about the year 1463 the young men of Florence began to 
degenerate into dissoluteness. The Neapolitan choice spirits 
seem to have led a free and loose way of life, but not more so 
than those who were gathered at the capital of the Romish 
Church, around the most brilliant of Popes. Nor are particu- 
lars wanting, if it were worth while to bring them forward ; 
thus, of the persons mentioned by Ariosto in the passage 
translated above, Cosmico was accused of dissolute living, and 
Parrasio was forced to leave Milan on acharge of crime. But 





* Here Cosmico points at Niccolo Lelio Coemico, of Padua, an Italian poet who 
lived part of his life at Ferrara, and may have been seen by Ariosto; Pomponio 
of course refers to Pomponius Letus; Pierio, to Valerian; Jano, perhaps, to 
Janus Parrasius; Joviano, to Pontanus, 
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a passage from the same satire of Ariosto will be thought 
evidence enough against the humanists of his time: 

Pochi ci son Grammatici e Umanisti 

Senza il vizio, per cui Dio Sabaot 

Fece Gomorra e i suoi vicini tristi. 

And if satire exaggerates in its invectives, these words, at 
least, show how a sagacious man, familiar with this class of 
men at Ferrara and elsewhere, estimated their moral char- 
acter.* 

A class of men so immoral, so frivolous, so conceited, so 
heathenish, could have no living faith in Christianity. They 
might be indifferent or thoughtless, or might conceal their un- 
belief, as so many others in the Catholic church have done, 
under the cloak of compliance with outward forms, or might 
avow undisguised infidelity. The instances seem to have been 
very few of this frank, honest unbelief, for the inquisition was 
too dangerous. Some, however, allowed sentiments to escape 
them which gave them the reputation of rejecting Christianity. 
Such was the repute of Peter Alcyonius, a scholar of no mean 
rank in Greek, and, to some extent, of Pomponius Leetus, and 
of his comrades. 

But there was a doctrine which is presupposed in Christianity, 
without which there can be no practical religion, and which 
was extensively denied in this second age of humanism. We 
refer to the immortality of the soul. As this doctrine had 
always been debated in the schools, it was so in the latter part 
of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth century. The 
philosophers could take the ground that it was a doctrine of 
Christian revelation and not of reason, or they could go farther 
and advocate opinions which were inconsistent with the soul’s 
immortality. We are afraid that in more than one case the 
teachings of the philosophical chair threw doubt on this truth, 
and it seems certain that among the choice spirits at Rome in 





* This important satire is addressed in the copy to which we have access, to 
Cardinal Bembo. But Ariosto died in 1533, and Bembo was not made a cardinal 
until 1589. The satire speaks of Virginio as a boy, and this son was legitimated 
in 1530, probably long after he was grown up. It was written probably under 
Leo, if not before. 
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Leo’s time, there were many who denied it, if they did not go 
further and deny Christ and God. 

A remarkable passage in Marsiglio Ficino’s preface to his 
translation of Plotinus, shows what he thought of the state of 
opinion at the time of writing it, that is, in or before 1492, 
when it was published. He says that he has “spent his time 
and study in explaining such theologians as Plato and Plotinus, 
in order that when this theology is published, both the poets 
may cease from impiously numbering the facts and mysteries 
of godliness among their fables, and the greater part of 
the Peripatetics, that is, nearly all the philosophers, may be 
warned that they are not to think, at least concerning the 
commonly received religion, as they would concerning old wives’ 
fables. For the entire world has been divided principally into 
two sects of Peripatetics, the Alexandrine and that of Aver- 
rhoes; of whom the first hold the intelligent principle to be 
mortal, the others contend that it is single (i. e., one and the 
same in all beings). Both alike cut up religion by the roots, 
especially because they deny a providence. Both also seem to 
have departed from their own Aristotle, whose meaning now a 
days few interpret aright except the divine Picus.” 

We may grant that a man like Marsiglio, to whom Platonism 
was well nigh a gospel, might impute to Aristotelians what 
they did not hold, or might confound his inferences with their 
tenets, but after making every allowance for exaggeration or 
misinterpretation, we must suppose that he was not fighting a 
shadow, that he did not tell an untruth, when he declared that 
many poets and philosophers denied the soul to be immortal. 

One of these philosophers,—who, however, came on the 
stage near the close of Ficino’s life and after he wrote this 
preface,—was Pietro Pomponazzi. Born in Mantua in 1462, 
he taught at Padua from 1488, when he became an extraordi- 
nary professor, to 1509, when the university was broken up by 
the war of Cambray. Then after a brief stay at Ferrara, he 
was called to profess philosophy at Bologna in 1524. He knew 
nothing of Greek, and wrote barbarous Latin, but there must 
have been a charm and a power in him, as he seems to have 
been one of the most popular of lecturers. His opinions, which 
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aroused alarm in regard to the soul, were that Aristotle did 
not consider it to be immortal, that it could not be proved such 
by natural reason, but that the authority of the church, which 
he prdfessed to receive, was a sufficient ground for receiving 
the doctrine. He became the object of attack, and his book 
was sent to Bembo, while he was secretary to Leo X. Bembo 
shielded him from censure, and the subject was not prosecuted 
further, unless in the way of literary controversy. 

What now were the opinions of Pomponatius, which seemed 
to come into conflict with the Christian doctrine concerning 
the soul? According to the exposition of his opinions given 
by Heinrich Ritter,* he held that the human soul needs a body 
as an object, that the theoretical understanding, for instance, 
which discerns the general only in the particular, needs sensa- 
tion and imagination for the conception of the particular, and 
that the will needs a body to carry out its practical decrees. 
Thus, it might be inferred, the soul has no capacity of action 
without a body, and must be mortal because the body is sub- 
ject to death. But this inference does not belong to Pompona- 
tius, and he reconciles himself to the Christian system through 
the doctrine of the resurrection. ‘Only the Christian reli- 
gion,” says he, “ teaches the immortality of souls in a rational 
way, while all other religions and philosophies which have held 
to this truth, have held it irrationally.” Thus he would be 
forced to suppose, says Ritter, that a reunion takes place after 
death, in some supernatural way, between soul and body. Or 
might he not conceive of the soul as inactive and incapable of 
action, as in a stupor, until a body should be provided for it? 

Thus although this philosopher taught that the principles of 
Aristotle admitted neither of a creation of the soul nor of its 
immortality, and although he conceived of a body as necessary 
to all action of the soul, he regarded it as something separate 
from the body, and had a loophole to get out of, when accused 
of opposing the receiving faith. His protestations that he was 
a believer were loud and earnest. Most writers, however, have 





* Gesch. d. Philos. [X., 422 seq., which is Vol. V. of his history of Christian 
philosophy. 
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not believed him, when he asseverated his orthodoxy. This is 
true of so fuir a historian as Ranke, and Mr. Hallam is much 
more harsh and even unjust in his estimate of the honesty of 
this philosopher. “The question can only be,” says he, “as 
Buhle seems to have seen, whether Pomponatius maintained 
the rational arguments for a future state to be repugnant to 
known truths, or merely insufficient to produce conviction ; 
and this a superficial perusal of his treatise hardly enables me 
to determine; though there is a presumption, on the whole, 
that he had no more religion than the philosophers of Padua 
generally kept for acloak. That university was for more than 
a century the focus of atheism in Italy.” Such a presumption 
is not evidence to blast a man’s reputation by. But perhaps 
Pomponazzi has given fair cause for suspicions of dishonesty 
by some of his opinions, as where he says that religions, to 
reach their moral end, use means that are not consistent with 
truth, resembling in this physicians who know that the sick 
cannot bear to have the reality in their case told them, or 
resembling philosophers who have secret doctrines; or where 
he ranks the effects of faith with those of the imagination ; or 
where he says that “in our faith now everything is becoming 
cold, miracles cease, except made up and pretended ones, and 
the end (that is of the Christian religion) seems to be near.” 

But whatever may be thought of thie philosopher, there can 
be little doubt that many of the cultivated spirits of the age 
could have professed their want of faith in the words of one 
of their favorite poets: 


Nobis, ubi semel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda, 


In proof of this, we will simply lean on the statement which 
Ranke, the prince of modern historians, has made in his lives 
of the Popes. After saying that Pomponazzi declared him- 
self the champion of the opinion that the soul was merely 
mortal, he adds that “it must not be supposed that these 
opinions were confined to a few or held in secret. Erasmus 
expresses his astonishment at the blasphemies he heard. An 
attempt was made to prove to him, a foreigner, out of Pliny 
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(the elder), that there was no difference between the souls of 
men and of beasts.”* 

How far did this denial of the soul’s immortality involve a 
conscious rejection of Christianity? And how far were those 
who rejected Christianity bold enough to avow this opinion, 
if there were any such? Mr. Ranke quotes with approbation 
P. Antonio Bandino as saying that “no one passed for an ac- 
complished man (at this time) who did not entertain heretical 
opinions about Christianity ; at the court the ordinances of the 
Catholic church and passages of holy writ were spoken of in 
a jesting manner; the mysteries of the faith were despised.” 
And in a note he cites as trustworthy, from Michael Canensius 
(in Vit. Paul. II.), the same passage which we extracted from 
that writer in reference to the attack made by Paul II. on the 
Roman Academy, where mention is made of profligate young 
men who asserted that the Christian religion was supported 
by the tricks of saints rather than by real evidence.t+ 

It would seem probable then that unbelief, not boldly avowed 
but secretly entertained, had penetrated the polished classes of 
society. Connected with this there was an irreligious and 





* Some passages from contemporaries, bearing on the unbelief of the age, will 
give great support to what is said in the text, Erasmus says in a letter, “at 
ego his auribus audivi quosdam abominandis blasphemiis debacchantes in Chris- 
tum et in illias Apostolos, idque multis mecum audientibus, et quidem impune. 
Tbidem multos novi, qui commemorabant se dicta horrenda andisse a quibusdam 
sacerdotibus, aulw Pontificie ministris, idque in ipea Missa, tam clare ut ea vox 
ad multorum aures pervenerit.” In another letter he says that one scruple affects 
him, “tne sub obtentu prisce literature renascentis caput erigere conetur 
Paganismus, ut sunt et inter Christianos qui titulo pene duntaxat Christum 
agnoscunt, ceterum gentilitatem intus spirant.” And in another still, he says, 
“ praeterea fervet illic (i. e, Romae) Paganismus quorundam, quibus nihil placet nisi 
Ciccronianum.” Again, John Francis Picus, of whom we have spoken, the 
nephew of John, speaks thus of one of the Popes. ‘ We remember another per- 
son regarded as a Pope and constituted such, concerning whom, however, excel- 
lent men thought that he neither was nor could be a Pope, in as much as, by be- 
lieving in no God he reached the highest pitch of infidelity, His abominable 
acts in purchasing the papacy, and in all kinds of crimes, were a proof of this 
very thing (of his atheism), nay, his abominable sayings, also, confirmed it. For 
it was asserted that he confessed to some of his household that he had believed 
in no God ever since he was on the Pontifical chair,” ete. 

+ Lives of the Popes 1, 62. Amer. ed. of Austin’s transl. 
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almost blasphemous levity on the part of some priests in the 
performance of the offices of religion. Luther’s words have 
often been quoted,* containing some of his recollections of his 
Roman visit in 1510. He heard, as he says, people about the 
court laughing and boasting of the way in which some held 
mass, how they said over the bread and wine these words, 
panis 8, panis manebis, vinum es, vinum manebis ; and he 
tells us that while he himself was saying mass at Rome, before 
he came to the gospel, his neighbor, engaged in the same office 
near him (his “ nebenpfaff,”) had dispatched his own mass, and 
said to him passa, passa, i. e., have done, and be off, or as 
Mathesius has it, “ passa, passa, send our lady her son home 
again soon.” 

It is certain also and universally admitted, that, in the fif- 
teenth century, above all from the reign of Pope Callistus 
(1456) onward, and down beyond the death of Leo X. in the 
sixteenth, there was a most deplorable state of immorality and 
irreligion both among the laity and clergy. Never had vice 
shown itself in such frightful forms, since Christianity had ap- 
peared among men, and nowhere was its sway more fearfully 
great than at the very heart and center of religion. Proofs of 
this, if any one doubted it, could be found in sufficient abun- 
dance to be entirely overwhelming. We shall take it for 
granted, only referring the incredulous to the histories of the 
Popes during that period, and to the rich collection of illustra- 
tive notes which accompany the portion of Gieseler’s church 
history that relates to it.t It seemed as if religion was fast 
becoming extinct among men. 

An interesting enquiry connected with our subject is how 
far this deplorable state of things is to be laid to the charge of 
the study of classical antiquity and to the spirit which it en- 
gendered. An answer in brief would be that no one immedi- 
ate cause brought about these results. or a long time politi 
cal and religious corruption in Italy had facilitated, each the 





* In his treatise von der Winkelmesse, Walch’s ed. of his works, XIV., 1509, 
Comp. Mathesius’ Life of Luther, p. 6, original ed. 
t Vol. 2, Part 4, $§ 133-140 in the German. 
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progress of the other, and that, even before the revival of let- 
ters began to show itself as a distinct and strong influence on 
the minds of men. The political state and long political prac- 
tice in Italy, the externality of the Romish Church, its law of 
celibacy, were all fountains of pollution. But it is apparent 
that the spirit of heathenism blackened and added poison to 
these fountains of death. In particular that flagitious and 
unnatural practice, to which Ariosto alludes in words already 
quoted, and which according to other testimony of the time 
was rife even among the clergy, seems to have been a product 
of heathenism, a plague caught from the loose Roman poets. 
It was the clergy and the literary class of Italy “ who defiled 
the land with their abominations,” and had not the men of the 
Oratory of divine love appeared, had not those who felt the 
breath from the truth taught beyond the Alps, or in the fathers, 
worked a reformation, and had not the humanistic influence 
declined, these immoralities would have driven all religion 
from the peninsula. 

We are now prepared to give a final estimate of the nature 
and value of this new cultivation which grew up in Italy out 
of the new study of ancient literature. This we shall do with 
all brevity in a somewhat formal way, and 

1. The new cultivation was principally esthetic, but was also 
stimulating by the new accessions made to the stores of know- 
ledge. It gave, however, little stimulus to earnest, manly 
thought. The newly awakened minds bowed before the greater 
beauty and power of ancient writing, worshiped and imitated. 
The spirit of imitation destroyed originality in great measure, 
and forced thought into old, unnatural channels. 

This cultivation was unfortunately guided, to a great extent, 
as was unavoidable, by Latin literature. The nobler, simpler 
original Greek literature, until near the end of the fifteenth 
century, was mastered by few, or rather mastered few. It was, 
however, from this source mainly that the study of ancient 
philosophy got its materials,—a study of great moment and 
hope for the future, through which Platonism in its sources 
was opened to Europe, while the study of Aristotle and his 
commentators in the original, led to a better understanding 
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of the Peripatetic system, and in the teachings of the schools 
the former philosophy became more or less blended with the 
latter. 

2. The new cultivation, deriving its fuel from Pagan litera- 
ture, passed beyond admiration of form into admiration of the 
culture and social life of the ancients, viewed their faults and 
vices with indulgence, as those of superiors, allowed to their 
moral and religious views an insensible power over thinking, 
and thus paganized society. The effect on the morals, and on 
the faith of many, was disastrous. 

3. This spirit pervaded society, as was unavoidable, reach- 
ing to all classes of educated men, and to all departments of 
knowledge, and of art. The clergy, especially those of higher 
grades, it helped other potent causes to corrupt in their morals, 
as much as it refined their tastes. It did its part towards in- 
creasing an epicurean spirit, self-indulgent luxury, indifference 
to religion, and the practice of vice. In literature we see its 
influence in the frivolity, licentiousness, and want of an earn- 
est purpose which characterizes some of the leading works. 
Doubtless it acted, if not alone, in lowering the moral tone of 
the first poet of the age, Ariosto, so far below his poetic skill, 
for he who speaks in terms of reprobation of the humanists, 
did not escape in his morals or in the character of his verse 
the poisonous air that was death to them. In the arts we see 
a paganized spirit at their very acme, and it is impossible not 
to feel that the religious feeling lost its fervor before Raphael 
began to paint—that the soul craves some satisfaction for its 
religious convictions which it does not find in his wonderful 
compositions on sacred subjects. In politics, men may explain 
the principe of Macchiavelli as they will, the discourses on 
Livy show the same admiration of successful wickedness, the 
same disregard of the means, if fitted to the end, which the 
other more calumniated work exhibits, and this tone seems to 
be the joint product of corrupt politics and heathen literature. 

4, This spirit was in itself destructive, negative, licentious, 
and thus revolutionary. It conspired, in a certain sense, with 
other causes then acting on human culture, toward this result, 
or, more truly, it gave an evil turn to this combination of in- 
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fluences. The knowledge which stimulated the mind of 
Europe, and rendered some social or religious change neces- 
sary, was altogether secular, not religious, Pagan in part, not 
Christian, if not unchristian. ~The discoveries, the inventions, 
the study of classical antiquity, the cultivation of poetry and 
of art, all these spoke to the mind and taste, without im- 
proving the religious life or introducing new moral influences. 
They gave new power over opinion and in society to an inex- 
perienced laity, while a deterioration of the morals of both 
clergy and laity was going on. The effect, of course, was not 
religious cravings, but religious indifference and scepticism, 
which were most marked in Italy where the new light was 
greatest. The danger was, that men unused to habits of re- 
ligions thoughtfulness, with exaggerated views of the supe- 
riority of Pagan civilization, without any reverence for the 
clerical order, would become half-pagans themselves, would 
outgrow religion. 

In a “ bedenken,” or opinion give to the Elector John of 
Saxony, in 1529,* Luther says that the evils having become 
intolerable, and the clergy despised, a violent change, or set of 
changes, would have had place if his doctrine had not been 
preached. Without doubt, says he, religion would have dis- 
appeared, and Christians have turned into mere Epicureans. 

Such a revolution or reform could not have originated in 
Italy. There the mass of dead matter would have fermented, 
and no new life have succeeded the decay. The church had 
too much sway; there was little earnestness anywhere beyond 
the influence of the zealous, ascetic, demagogical Savonarola ; 
the professors in the Universities had none of the martyr 
spirit; the princes cared nothing for reform. Doubtless many 
of them would have had no great dislike to a permanent 
breach with the papacy, which was despised for its corruptions 
and weaknesses, and was dreaded on account of its political 
interferences, but to true reform of doctrine and life they 
could have had no leaning. There was in Italy no self-reform- 





* See Gieseler’s Church History, Vol. III., of the German original at the be- 
inning. 
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atory power, because there was no depth of Christian life. In 
the more simple, honest, believing German race alone was self- 
reform—that glorious power of Christianity in the world to 
quicken men into a new life from heaven—possible. 

5. In the end, the spirit engendered by the revival of letters 
was a great blessing to the world. The earlier form of human- 
ism, with its peculiar faults which have been pointed ont, 
grew obsolete, and gave place to the spirit of learning. This 
spirit, especially in the north of Europe, so far from being a 
foe to religion, was one of its important props. For, through 
the revived study of the classics, the old world, in which 
Christianity arose, was brought into connection with the new, 
which Christianity had helped to form ; and thus truer, wider, 
wiser views could be taken of the evidences of religion, and of 
its relations to mankind and to history. Nor was it a small 
gain that now the documents of religion could be better 
understood, and its doctrines be drawn from the pure original 
well by more disciplined habits of interpretation. Moreover, 
the old civilization contained treasures of permanent value 
which the world could not spare, which the world will never 
be able nor willing to spare. These were taken up into 
the stream of life, and proved true aids to the progress of a 
culture which is gathering in one the beauty and the truth of 
all the ages. 














Articte IL—PRINCIPLES OF ART. 


Art, like Poetry, hardly admits of being precisely defined, 
because it is a complex truth. Of the more general term Art, 
we have, however, many definitions, both new and old. Art 
occupied a large space in the ancient world, and was treated 
by classic writers with subtlety and depth ; it entered into all 
their conceptions of education and life. One of these ancient 
definitions was the following: “Art is a power working its 
effects by method.” In this is presented to us the idea of a 
certain result, brought about by the use of certain prearranged 
means employed by an intelligent agent. It is the effect of no 
accidental, unintelligent, or unconscious power. Cicero con- 
firms this when he says, in the De Oratore, “ Art lies in 
things which are—Art lies in things thoroughly understood 
and fully known.” 

Among modern definitions of the general term Art, the first 
and most approved is that of Lord Bacon: “ Art is a proper 
disposal of the things of nature by human thought and expe- 
rience, so as to answer the several purposes of mankind ; in 
which sense Art stands opposed to Nature.” By this, Nature 
is supposed to furnish the material, which an intelligent and 
skillful Art rightly perceives, handles, and arranges—(dpew, 
to join or fit together, from which the word “ Art ” comes)— 
for its own ends. Hazlitt’s definition is also good and gen- 
erally accepted—* Art is principally used for a system of 
rules, serving to facilitate in the performance of certain 
actions; in which it stands opposed to Science, or a system of 
speculative principles.” A more philosophical definition than 
either, perhaps, is this, that Art comprises “a system of 
means to an end forming one united whole ;” for true Art 
seeks to reach and embody some one definite purpose or 
idea—to combine all the scattered elements of that idea in 
one, making a perfect whole. Thus the Art of authorship is 
that system of rules and principles, in following which the 
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author can most fitly produce in words the perfect conception 
of the work which he had already formed in his own mind. 

But this perfect end sought* for in Art must be some good 
end, and must be sought for by good means, else it becomes 
nothing better than mere artifice; as if true Art really meant 
anything false, anything that seemed to be and was not. 
Thus some good men would not have Art intoduced into the 
sanctuary, even into the music of the sanctuary, not knowing 
that it is really the meretricious and the false which their 
hearts are opposing, and justly so; but true Art in music 
would make it just what good taste and genuine devotion 
would have it to be. Art seeks to free nature from whatever 
is false, crude, and accidental, and to bring out the true and 
perfect idea. It is, in fact, nothing more than intelligently 
grasping and using the very laws and principles of nature. 
These things then enter into all true Art—a preconceived 
idea, or plan; the use of well ascertained principles; and the 
production of some definite result that is complete in itself, 
like a work of nature. The artist, by a penetrative glance 
into nature, seizes upon her hidden laws, controls them, and 
reduces them to something like regular rules or principles of 
action, by the guidance of which, effects worthy of being 
called Art, or works of Art, are produced. 

This general idea of Art has had many subordinate divisions 
and modifications. One ancient author (Quintilian) makes 
three divisions or classifications of Art. 1. Theoretic—to 
which Astronomy would belong, as being confined to the mere 
understanding of the matters contained in it; simply to under- 
stand them is the only result sought for. 2. Practical—to 
which Oratory would belong, as being fulfilled or finished in 
the act itself of speaking; this is the end of the Art, to speak 
well. 3. Productive—to which Painting and Sculpture would 
belong, as being visible and permanent representations of the 
invisible thought, fruits that can be seen and handled. Another 
classification which has been made of Art, divides it into the 
Mechanical, the Scientific, and the Liberal. The man of lib- 
eral education, in whatever field of knowledge, was formerly 
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called the “ artist,” of which an apt instance occurs in Shaks- 
peare’s Troilus and Cressida, (1, 3). The wise and fool, the 
artist and unread.” But the niost familiar classification of the 
general idea of Art, that the modern world seems finally to 
have settled down into, is into the Useful (which of course 
comes first, as men’s physical wants must be first supplied) 
and the Fine Arts; or, as a modern author, who loves pure 
Anglo-Saxon, chooses to call them, the Coarse and the Fine 
Arts. This name, “ Fine Arts,” we need hardly add, owing 
to the influence of German writers, is made convertible into 
the far more dignified, appropriate, and comprehensive term of 
“* Aesthetic Arts.” 

Without attempting any transcendental explanation, for 
that is not the object of this Article, which confines itself to 
simple and elementary principles, we would define “ A¢sthet- 
ics” to be that instinctive feeling or perception of what is 
beautiful in Nature and Art, which has its basis in the mind 
itself; and the reducing of this, so far as such a subtle, men- 
tal sentiment is thus reducible, to a more clear and positive 
system of rules or principles, which may be said to constitute 
the philosophy of Art. The principal end or aim, therefore, 
of Aisthetics, is a search after what is beautiful for its own 
sake, both in nature and in the productions of human genius. 
This frees A‘sthetics, or the A%sthetic Arts, from the whole 
world of utilitarian ideas, and lifts it into a world of its own, 
where it exists from its inherent loveliness and nobleness. 

Let us for a moment inquire into the origin of Asthetic 
Art, or what are some of its chief sources. Architecture 
seems to have sprung more directly from the idea of utility, 
and was first a “useful” and then a “fine” art; for men 
wished a roof over their heads before they wished to adorn it. 
The beautiful tradition of the still more purely esthetical art 
of Painting is somewhat mythical, but is so natural that it 
ought to be true. The Greek maiden, about to part from her 
lover—going away perhaps to some fierce war to save his native 
state—catches and traces the simple outline of his profile shad- 
owed upon the wall, to preserve it as a memorial of the absent 
one. Whether this old story be true or false, “the art origi- 
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nated with the first man who was born with such acute sensi- 
bility to the beauty of form, color, light, and shadow, as to be 
compelled to convey his thoughts by positive imitation.”* In 
other words, the art is in man, who cannot be man and not be 
in some sense the artist. Indeed, one definition of man is, a 
being who is capable of art. He mediates between the mate- 
rial and spiritual worlds, making the first the means and basis 
of his expression of the last. The child who draws the rude 
likeness of his pet dog on his slate, or plays the hero in his 
simple way and with his simple materials; the rough sailor 
whose eye kindles in describing the lines of his ship; and the 
Pacific Island savage, who ornaments his war-club with fantas- 
tic carving, and adds a feathered diadem to his head-dress, 
these show a susceptibility to beauty, to something that goes 
beyond the useful, and satisfies a higher feeling. It is only 
necessary that there should be in man this “ acute sensibility ” 
to the beauty there is in the world, and the power to express 
or even to imitate it, to make the artist. In this sensibility to 
the beautiful which God has placed in man, lies the root of 
Aisthetic Art. “The artist,” says Ruskin, “ is to see and feel. 
The thoughtful man is gone far away to seek; but the perceiv- 
ing man must sit still and open his heart to receive—and all 
the breadth to which he can expand himself will not be enough 
to receive what God has to give him.” But although art thus 
chiefly springs from, or lies in, the receptive and perceptive 
faculties, or the more truly sensational part of man’s nature, 
yet these faculties alone are by no means enough to make the 
artist ; they must call also to their aid the higher intellectual 
and spiritual powers. To quote again from the same author,— 
“ All our moral feelings are so inwoven with our intellectual 
powers, that we cannot affect the one without in some degree 
addressing the other; and in all high ideas of beauty it is more 
than probable that much of the pleasure depends on delicate 
and untraceable perceptions of fitness, propriety, and relation, 
which are partly intellectual, and through which we arrive at 
our noblest ideas of what is commonly called intellectual 
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beauty.” The true artist, then, who is to rightly read and rep- 
resent what there is of the beauty of God’s mind in this world 
in which he has revealed himself, needs to exert all his powers, 
and to devote them to a high aim. Fra Angelico, the old 
Florentine painter, it is said, never sat down to paint without 
first consecrating himself to his work by prayer. Michael 
Angelo, so the tradition goes, labored ten years on the building 
of St. Peter’s, without receiving any remuneration, and as he 
declared, for the honor of God solely. Man with an eye and 
heart in a world like this, must have those feelings, that, pos- 
sessed and developed in a marked degree, lead one to become 
the artist. He who begins to observe nature ; he who studies 
a tree, or a single leaf; he who looks closely at the small grass 
under his feet, that nevertheless covers the whole globe; he 
who notices the striking effects of light ; he who watches the 
sky at morn, eve, and night; he must come to believe that 
there is something in nature above the merely practical, or 
that which gives us rain and bread from heaven, and that this 
something is meant to teach us of a beauty and a truth beyond 
this world. It is said that so philosophic and severe a mind as 
that of Immannel Kant was always greatly affected by his ob- 
servation of the heavens, and the varying changes of the sky. 

In the actual history of the orgin of Art, without speaking 
of the earlier crude though wonderful efforts of the Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and Indian minds,—the Greek mind had just that 
sensibility to the beautiful in nature, that perceptive faculty, 
and that mental force in the highest degree, that made it the 
artist,—rsxvirns—the skillful contriver, maker, creator,—as he 
was whom their myth chained to the barren rock, because he 
strove to educate, elevate, and soften the human race. True 
art really sprang from Greece; or from the religion of Greece, 
for it constituted the old Greek immortality—the only immor- 
tality the Greek mind. knew or hoped for. The love of Beauty 
was also a prime principle of the Greek religion; hence the 
Greek Ideal has become the ideal of all beauty, and the forms 
of Greek art even now hold their place, not only in the plastic 
arts of Sculpture and Architecture, but also in Poetry and 
Oratory, as supreme standards of Art. The pure air of Greece, 
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the popular games which brought out the manly beauty of the 
body, the mountain scenery, the intellectual strife, the simplic- 
ity of manners, and the civil freedom, aided this marvelous 
artistic development of Greece, a country hardly larger in size 
than the half of England. Yet even in Greece it was a thous- 
and years from the crude beginning to the perfection of Phid- 
ian art. Art, like everything else great, is a slow plant ; and 
we should not therefore expect that in America it will come to 
perfection in a day. 

Before considering some of the principles of true Art, let us 
ask for a moment the not uncommon question, if Art has 
aught to do with morals and religion, and if it be of any special 
use after all? Schiller, in his letters on A‘sthetic culture, af- 
firms that the sense of Beauty never furthered the performance 
of duty, or strengthened the feeling of moral obligation. He 
does not say that it ought not to do so; but he thought that 
the pride and grossness of the human heart was the great rea- 
son, why the beauty of God’s works had so little moral effect 
upon the heart and life of men. But may we not take excep- 
tions to this assertion of Schiller? If the sense of the beauti- 
ful be implanted in us by God, and if Beauty itself lies first of 
all in the idea, and if the idea of pure and absolute Beauty is 
to be found only in God himself, the All-Lovely,—the perfect 
Idea as well as perfect Being—then to say that Art has no 
connection with, or relation to, the deeper religious nature, is, 
we believe, going too far. A writer in the Westminster Re- 
view has, in this instance, taken a juster view of the matter. 
He says, “ The meaning which Art detects in life and the 
world is not a purpose, but a sentiment. To find room for this 
mode of conception, something must be added to the ethical 
representation of God. He must be regarded as not always 
and throughout engaged in processes of intention and volition, 
but as having, round this moral center, an infinite atmosphere 
of creative thought and affection, which, like the native inspi- 
rations of a pure and sublime human soul, spontaneously flow 
out in forms of beauty and movements of rhythm, and a thous- 
and aspects of divine expression. Religion demands the ad- 
mission of this free element, and without it, will cease to speak 
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home to men of susceptible nature, and must limit itself more 
and more to the fanatical minds that have too little regulation, 
and the moral, that have too much,” i. e. not freedom enough. 
It is sufficient to know and say that Art is and never can be 
religion ; and yet we think that he who is sensible of the true 
and beautiful in God’s works, has that in him upon which Re- 
ligion more easily builds, and which aids the religious senti- 
ment to a freer development. Art in worship may indeed pass 
into heartless Form ; but still there is the necessary principle 
of “ Representation ” in all public worship. There is the fit, 
proper, and most beautiful mode of expressing by word and 
symbol, devotional feeling. The mode is entirely secondary, 
but not entirely useless and vain. “ The idea produces the 
symbol, not the symbol the idea.”* First comes Religion, and 
then religious expression, or representation ; and therefore Art 
should never appear in worship solely as Art. It were wrong 
and contemptible for it to do so. We would not then be under- 
stood as asserting that Art holds any primarily essential place 
in Religion, or religious worship ; but that it has its own not 
unimportant place in both, for Art belongs to humanity in all 
its expressions. Take away Art entirely, and you take away 
preaching ; that is, so far as preaching is Thought, or the 
human presentation of Divine Truth in its fit form, for men to 
see its loveliness, power, and authoritative claims. 

Art, too, has certainly afforded help to the religious emotions, 
even as Architecture aids the devotional sentiment for all that 
is high and skyward. And we need but call to mind here that 
familiar picture of Da Vinci’s “ Last Supper,” which has nour- 
ished and elevated the religious sentiments of millions ; though 
we would add that this noble painting, which gives us perhaps 
the highest and tenderest conceptions of the Saviour, just at 
that affecting moment when the question was asked, “ Lord, is 
it I,” really belonged to a Catholic age; and we are of the opin- 
ion that such a subject, as wel! as all the more purely spiritual 
and divine themes of our religion, are beyond the sphere of Art ; 
according to the principle quoted from Cicero, that “ Art con- 





* Hagenbach’s Liturgik und Homiletik. 
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cerns itself with things that are known ;” and therefore its 
true field is nature, and it should confine itself chiefly to this 
field. 

But is there no moral worth in Beauty itself? Is there 
nothing valuable in the beauty of a simple idea,—in such an 
idea, for instance, as that of Justice? Is there not a worthy 
beauty in a principle of pure mathematics? Does it not shine 
with a light of its own? Is it not noble in itself as a divine 
thought, even if it be not applied to a practical end ? 

Pericles strongly maintained the utility of Art. He said 
to the Athenians: “ The cit¥ being well supplied with every- 
thing necessary for supporting the war, the superfluity of their 
treasure should be spent in such works as, when finished, would 
be an eternal monument to their glory, and, during the execu- 
tion of them, would diffuse riches and plenty among the 
people ; for, so many kinds of labor, and such a variety of in- 
struments and materials being requisite in those undertakings, 
every art should be exerted, and every hand employed; and 
the city would not only be beautified, but maintained by 
itself.” As a preservative also of the fame, manners, and spirit 
of a people, of an historical period, Art has done a work for 
which we should be grateful. The Moors have long vanished 
from the plains and sierras of Granada, but the graceful archi- 
tecture of the Alhambra, of Cordova, and Seville, is still a 
witness of their power in Spain, and of their elegant genius. 

Ruskin says, “there are but two strong conquerors of the 
forgetfulness of men, Poetry and Architecture—the day is 
coming when we shall confess that we have learned more of 
Greece out of the crumbled fragments of her sculpture than 
even from her sweet singers or soldier historians.” 

In the Palazzo Spada at Rome, one may at this day, there 
is every reason to believe, look upon the same “ austere statue ” 
of Pompey, at whose base Cesar fell. And where is there an 
historic proof that links together sacred and profane history, 
that can at all be compared to that wonderful carving on the 
inside of the Arch of Titus, in which is represented the triumph 
which bore up to the capitol the golden candlestick of the 
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temple of Jerusalem? Ages of history are in that crumbling 
arch. 

Art refines a nation and a man as nothing else does 
under religion. Heart-wrought and spiritual refinement comes, 
it is true, from a deeper source than Art furnishes, but true 
Art ennobles. The great fear in our country is, that the love 
of Nature and Art being once tasted of, with our impulsive 
tendency to exaggeration we shall push it too far, and shall 
carry it to an absurdity, so that it will be set in the place of 
higher things. The relative value of things will not be main- 
tained. The simple truth is, th8t a man who does not feel 
something of the true and sweet influences of nature, or who 
does not know at all how to appreciate a noble work of Art, 
is a rude person. Such a man needs planing and polishing. 
He is a boor still, although he may be a brave man. And let 
us not be misunderstood here. We do not refer to mere outward 
polish. Notsuch a boorish man was Abraham Lincoln, though 
in some superficial respects he was perhaps simple and rough. 
But Abraham Lincoln was a thoroughly genial man ; he loved 
nature; he loved poetry; he loved eloquence ; he had the true 
esthetic sense. This gave him a finer perception of the beauty 
and fitness of things, which aided him even in the highest 
questions of statesmanship and government, and did not rob 
him of a particle of his honest strength. 

But the absurdity and danger which must be confessed is, to 
confound this taste, or this sesthetic sense, with things of infi- 
nitely more value, with manliness, self'sacrifice, and goodness. 
One of the greatest of modern poets (Wordsworth), on the tes- 
timony of one of the greatest of modern writers (De Quincey), 
was a selfish man. Now in the estimate of God, and in the 
estimate of the best human reason, could all the poet’s exquisite 
appreciation of nature outweigh the essential selfishness of his 
character, granting this to be true of him, which we do not 
believe? Which, in the view of taste itself, is the superior 
quality, the appreciation of the beautiful, or the love of God 
, and man? Which is the eternal attribute of character, a re- 
fined mind or a pure heart? There can be no question; but 
why may not one possess both qualities? Let it once be settled 
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that the love of the beautiful in Nature and Art is not religion, 
and beneath that truth, we may legitimately cultivate the love 
of the beautiful. Our American nature weuld be enlarged 
and improved by it. Its sources of healthy enjoyment would 
be increased. As to the apology for Art, it may be all summed 
up in a single word, God himself is the true Artist. In his 
works, every principle of true Art, every combination for the 
highest effect, every nobleness of form, every method for the 
production of the most perfect beauty, may be found. What 
blue is like the blue of the Rosenlaui glacier? Who can paint 
like Him who made 


“The fiery noon and eve’s one star?” 


For this cause, it may be, Novalis says, that a work of Art 
belongs to the sphere of spiritual things ;* and also, that the 
poet comprehends nature better than the scientific reason. 

We have not left ourselves too much space to speak of some 
of the principles which seem to lie at the foundation of all 
Art. The first of these is the imitation of Nature. It is a 
common and true remark that Art springs from Nature; that 
its rules are nothing more than an intelligent following of the 
laws and instincts of Nature; that the artist draws his ideas 
originally from Nature. But yet Art is not the mere copy of 
Nature. That fine critic, Haydon, indeed says: “The most 
perfect imitation of reality was not incompatible with the high- 
est Art. This was-the great principle of Greek Art.” It is 
true that the Greek artists did evidently copy the noble forms 
they saw before them at the public games; and yet that was 
not all they did. Raphael, it isa familiar fact, took his most 
beautiful faces from those of the common Italian people who 
passed daily through the streets of Rome; but did he not do 
something more than this? Is there not a world-wide differ- 
ence between him and Gerard Dow, or the Flemish school of 
painters, who imitated precisely what they saw before them, to 
every individual hair, laboring for months on a fur collar? 
The best Art is not this servile following of Nature—it joins 
to this an action of the artist’s own soul, reasoning, selecting, 





* Ein Kunstwerk ist ein Geistelement. 
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individualizing. It thus gives back to its own works the 
appearance of fresh creations of Nature. It combines, as says 
Vinet, both the true and the extraordinary. If it copies a 
tree, it is a free imitation, catching the specific character of 
the tree, rather than painting every limb and leaf. 

Painting after all is an illusory effect. It is not the thing 
itself, nor the exact transcript of the thing, but rather the real 
spirit, impression, and effect of it on the mind. In painting 
three miles of landscape it would be absurd and impossible to 
copy precisely every tree, shrub, rock, and tuft of grass. If 
this were so, a canvas on the same scale would be needed; 
and, as one has remarked, Madame Tussaud’s wax-work imi- 
tations of Nature would constitute the highest Art. Ruskin 
well describes the true imitation of Nature in Art. He says: 
“ High Art, therefore, consists neither in altering nor in im- 
proving Nature, but in seeking throughout Nature for ‘ what- 
soever things are lovely, and whatsoever things are pure,’ in 
loving these, in displaying to the utmost of the painter’s power 
such loveliness as is in them, and directing the thoughts of 
others to them by winning Art.” 

This leads us on to speak of the second great foundation 
principle of Art, which may be called the true Ideal. This 
is something which is more purely subjective still, and has its 
source in the thought of the artist’s own mind. It is the 
expression of the thought-power, especially the imaginative 
power of the artist; and it makes the difference between 
the great and small artist in all departments of Art, in oratory 
and poetry, as well as painting and sculpture. And here 
let us remark that there is a connection between the arts, 
thereby making the study of Art an exceedingly comprehen- 
sive and useful part of a true education. The ancients under- 
stood this. Cicero says that there is a common chain running 
through all the Arts, so that each contains the other in itself. 
Another says, “ There is a secret union through all the Arts, 
which makes them fade and flourish together.” The princi- 
ples that apply to the art of Painting, apply also to that of 
Rhetoric, so that the study of Art helps the preacher and 
lawyer; for both_must go to Nature for their power, and must 
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draw from her laws. And has not the preacher, too, his own 
sacred and beautiful ideal ? 

The true meaning of the ideal in Art seems to be this,—not 
in leaving Nature and soaring into some dreamland of the 
imagination; but in separating a natural object from its 
accidental and perhaps degrading circumstances, and, by a 
pure act of the imagination, conceiving the object in its 
most complete, universal, and perfect form. It is therefore 
the true idea of the thing, rather than the thing itself. 
It is the perfect species of the tree, or flower, or man. It 
is “the perfect idea of the form in which all the properties 
of the species are fully developed; and:in which it is best fitted 
to discharge the functions for which it was made.” Thus he 
who has a perception of the true ideal of any work of Nature, 
—even though it be a hedgehog,—who sees its perfect adapta- 
tion to the functions of its being—to him it is beautiful. And 
how varied are the ideals of objects! The genius of the artist 
is shown in profoundly comprehending these idea! varieties 
in form, spirit, events, and scenes. The man of action, and 
the man of thought—a landscape in New England, and a land- 
scape in the tropics—have their ideals, and their deep radical 
differences, which the artist must penetrate, else a simple imita- 


tion of Nature would be really untrue. 
Coleridge went so far as to say, that “ All which we find in 


Nature must be created by ourselves; and that alike, whether 
Nature is gorgeous or powerless, we receive but what we give, 
and in onr own life alone does Nature live.” Yet the artist 
should not carry his search for the ideal to an absurdity, so as 
to get away from the truth, and impulse of Nature. In this 
way the false ideal arises, and we need the Pre-Raphaelites 
with their “ painful fidelity to Nature,” to correct it. But there 
is the true Ideal; which is the striving to bring out the ideas 
of truth and beauty which are in Nature. Man’s thought is 
thus permitted to grasp the very ideas of Nature, or to make 
the real objects of Nature the means of developing these ideas ; 
and thus showing that the human soul is great enough to. be 
the depository of the higher truth or ideal perfection of Nature 
herself. 
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Under these two great general principles which have been 
mentioned, of the Imitation of Nature and the true Ideal, 
there are other specific and subordinate, but still essential 
principles of Art, the first of which, above and beyond all 
others, may be comprehended in the simple principle of 
Truth. Truth is not precisely Beauty, but there can be 
no real Beauty that is not closely related to Truth and 
Fact. How true are the touches of such an artist as Shaks- 
peare! His description, in King Lear, of Dover Cliff, is 
exquisitely true to this day. Lady Macbeth, in the night 
scene, when watched by the doctor and nurse, is hardly more 
than the bare and powerful description of psychological phe- 
nomena that would occur under any circumstances where 
commanding mind and deep-dyed crime are brought together. 
Indeed, a modern commentator claims for Shakspeare the 
prophetic announcement of the Hunterian theory of the cir- 
culation of the blood—so true was his imagination in its intu- 
itions. In Art, it is not allowed that even ornament should 
be ever designed for ornament’s sake alone. In our country 
towns, where the passion for wooden pillars to dwelling-houses 
obtains, it may be noticed that now and then one of these use- 
less appendages gets its base worn away, or is wrested out of 
place by some strain or blow, so that the pillar actually hangs 
suspended from the pediment above, without touching the 
ground at all, and instead of supporting, it is itself supported. 
We here see the ridiculous sham of using pillars when they 
are not wanted to support anything. In the magnificent inte- 
rior of Milan Cathedral, the ribs and panelings of the groined 
vault overhead are of wood painted to imitate stone; when 
one knows this, how much it takes from the power of the im- 
pression! Nothing, in a word, in Art, any more than in 
life, may be without a good reason, or above all, false. It 
has been well said that we can do without ornament, but we 
cannot do without integrity; and so it is also in Art. Some 
have gone so far as to say that nothing which is not really use- 
ful, in Art, or which does not spring from utility, can be truly 
beautiful. “The true ideal is based upon and grows out of the 
real, It is the artist’s first duty to be true to the real. He 
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may be sure that the greatness is in the thing God has made, 
and if he keeps his heart and eyes open, it may please God to 
reveal it to him. As the perceptions are cultivated, the more 
exhaustless God’s works seem to be; so that no true lover of 
Nature can ever look away from her to the ideal.” This is 
quoted from a Pre-Raphaelite writer ; and what is Pre-Raphael- 
itism? It is, if we understand it, a comparatively recent Eng- 
lish, Oxford creation, its chief source being in the bold thought 
of the author of “Modern Painters,” although it claims to be- 
long to the ancient school of the Italian naturalistic painters. 
It is called Pre-Raphaelite, because from the time of Giotto, 
in the early part of the fourteenth century, to the time of Ra- 
phael, Art is esteemed, by this school, to have been based upon 
true principles of humble, devout, and close study of Nature, 
and of sincere delight in all God’s works; principles which 
Raphael, and those of his day and after him, have, more or 
less, departed from, or have not worked upon. The Pre- 
Raphaelites then bring back the world of Art to its primitive 
truth and simplicity. Their watchword is Truth—truth in 
nature, truth in feeling, truth in expression. Human imagi- 
nation cannot mend God’s work. They therefore drive the 
artist out of his study into the fields and woods, and set him 
to drawing the plants, stones, weeds, and commonest objects 
of nature about him, with absolute precision—without attempt- 
ing to paint the lily. The author must put implicit faith in 
nature, and go unhesitatingly where she leads; and “ as the 
artist’s perceptions are cultivated, the more exhanstless God’s 
work is seen to be, so that no true lover of nature can ever 
look away from her to the ideal.” The difference is thus a 
marked one between the two schools; and the Pre-Raphaelites 
fling down the gauntlet to the whole system of idealism, in 
which nature forms but the basis for the artist’s own combina- 
tions and creations, and declare that “it is the primary object 
of Art to observe and record Truth, whether of the visible uni- 
verse or of emotion.” The results of this school have as yet 
been incommensurate with their pretensions, although William 
Hunt, Millais, and others, have painted wonderful pictures, 
so far as spiritual purity and unequaled finish are concerned ;. 
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Overbeck has a bloodless celestiality, which proves that he is, 
as was said of Fra Angelico, “great in angels, though weak in 
men ;” and if Turner indeed belong to this school, then it has 
produced the greatest landscape painter of modern times; for 
though some of his more fragmentary pictures are like the 
dreams of a crazy man, yet his elaborately finished pictures 
have in them every quality of the sublimest works of art. The 
Pre-Raphaelites, we believe, notwithstanding their dogmatism, 
have laid hold of at least one true principle,—a principle 
which has the germ of progress in it. They have come back 
in humble confession to nature—that Art is nature in its ori- 
gin, and cannot in one sense rise higher than its source. The 
highest Art is nature. One sight of the Alps is worth more 
than all the rules of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Here they have 
found a solid basis, They seek sure inspiration in the patient 
study of God's inexhaustible works, whether they be grand or 
minute, rather than in the uncertain workings of their own 
minds. But they must go on and use the truth they thus wrest 
from Nature, in the higher forms of the imagination. They 
must not confine themselves to one truth. They must them- 
selves become creative artists. No man ever was or will be a 
great artist who despises the true Ideal. He must always re- 
main the same small copyist of nature. Yet the best rules of 
Art are nothing unless there be the genius that cares little for 
rules, whether Pre-Raphaelite or Post-Raphaelite. In the rare 
constitution of the mind, fitting it to delicately correspond to 
the whole symbolic world of nature, the true artist is found ; and 
as a great poet was never made by the “ Ars Poetica,” or a great 
orator by “ Quintilian’s Institutes,” so a great artist will not 
come through the study of the “ Modern Painters.” Something 
of the same conditions of original mind, and of those shaping 
moral influences that made the great artists of one age, must 
combine to make the great artists of another age. 

This Article has already grown too long to notice other essen- 
tial principles of Art, such, for example, as Unity, where all is 
developed from one central idea, and which the human mind 
demands in every true work of art; as Simplicity, which is 
opposed to exuberance or pretension, and which with energy, 
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vastness, and unity, produces the sublime; as Proportion, which 
springs from the nature of the object itself, which exists first 
in nature, and which preserves that fine consistency of parts 
with the whole, that gives delight in any beautiful object; as 
Grace, which flows from internal sympathy and freedom of 
mind; as Character, by which a distinctive and appropriate 
spirit is stamped on works of Art, expressive of the age, the 
history, and the idea; as Form, to which everything in art 
comes at last, and which is the highest intellectual expression 
of Art, making in some sense Sculpture, a more true ssthetical 
art than either Painting or Architecture, and perhaps Music, 
than all of these. 

We hold that there is such a thing as Christian Art, which 
is purified from whatever is base in Paganism, or that fosters 
immorality ; which teaches lessons of love, duty, and humanity ; 
which memorializes heroic deeds; which breathes the spirit of 
freedom ; which draws out and beautifies the affections ; which 
aids the cause of liberal education, and which may even claim 
an humble place in the offices of Christian Faith. 





A Divine Actor on the Stage. 


Arrictz II.—A DIVINE ACTOR ON THE STAGE. 


Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit, (Hor.) 


Ir was the practice of the heathen dramatists of Rome to 
introduce upon the stage, among the other characters of the 
play, an impersonation of some of their gods. When this 
practice was a novelty, and while it was resorted to only on 
some great and rare occasion, worthy of these divine interpo- 
sitions, we can conceive that the appearance of a god on the 
stage might have added, in their heathen imaginations, some- 
what to the power and impressiveness of the play. But when 
the gods came to be introduced more frequently, as they were, 
and on very trivial occasions, the end sought to be attained by 
these divine interventions was defeated. The gods were only 
belittled by these trifling associations, in the eyes of the spec- 
tators; being brought into the play with no befitting end to be 
accomplished. It was therefore laid down as a rule by Horace, 
in his Ars Poetica, that no god should be brought on the stage, 
unless there were some grave and important juncture in 
the plot of the drama, worthy of a divine intervention— 
some knot which only a god could untie. 

This idea of a divine interposition in human affairs, which 
the heathen brought out in their plays, is, with us, a reality. 
The drama of human history is incomprehensible without it. 

There are certain great crises in human affairs in which God, 
more clearly than at other times, comes upon the stage and 
performs a fitting and majestic part in the development of the 
great drama of human progress and redemption ;—times when 
the presence and agency of some being more than human 
are demonstrated and felt by every reflecting mind. It is our 
high privilege and responsibility to live and participate in the 
seenes of such a period. Never before has there been such an 
intricate knot in human affairs to be untied, as that which has 
brought our God upon the stage; never an occasion more 
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worthy of a divine interposition than this. The plot of the 
great drama of a rebellious world had become so involved 
and entangled, that none but a God could conduct it to its 
grand consummation. 

Away from all the ephemeral interests of mere human and 
party struggles and triumphs, let us look attentively to the 
part which God has been enacting in the fierce and bloody 
contest of the last four years of our history. Human power 
has indeed wrought wonders, but we shall see that God 
alone is great and glorious. A great and difficult task is this 
which we propose. We hardly know where or how to begin 
it, or when begun, where or how to end it. All such views 
of God in our affairs, as we can gain, after having but just 
emerged from the midst of the smoke and dust of this con- 
flict, while the facts themselves are, many of them, still 
involved in obscurity, must be partial and imperfect at the 
best. It will require all the light of our future and perfected 
history, and indeed the light of eternity itself, before we can 
see and appreciate God’s manifestations of Himself during our 
great civil war. 

Let us see, then, what glimpses we can get of the inter- 
position of God’s hand, as revealed in our recent national 
history. Our position, just prior to the outbreak of the rebel- 
lion, was one of unexampled embarrassment. The Republic 
was nearly undermined and overthrown by the insidious influ- 
ence of a social institution, in its very nature antagonistic to 
the distinctive principles of a free government. We were 
divided, enervated, corrupted, controlled, and distracted by 
slavery. A state institution had overleaped its limits, taken 
full possession and control of our national politics, governed 
our Congress, ruled our Presidents, seated itself upon the 
bench with our Judges, and absorbed to itself our whole mili- 
tary and naval power. It had governed the press, the pulpit, 
and the ballot, and had nearly bound the nation hand and 
foot, and delivered it over into the hands of a few men who 
hated the very essential idea on which our government was 
based. But what could be done? How was the nation to 
be exorcised of this evil spirit? What human wisdom could 
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devise a way for the solution of this complicated problem ? 
Our Constitution, confessedly, gave the National Government 
no authority to abolish, or modify, or touch the social institu- 
tions of the states. If President Lincoln, on his inaugura- 
tion, had even hinted at the possibility of his interference 
with slavery; much more, if he had inaugurated a war to 
abolish it in the Southern States, not only the South but 
the North, with the exception of a few individuals, would 
have confronted his administration in a mass. If the wheels 
of time could be rolled backward, and President Lincoln could 
commence his administration again, he could not, in the cir- 
cumstances, do it ina wiser and more perfect manner. Human 
wisdom could not launch an administration into the midst of 
so many breakers, with more consummate pilotry than he 
did. Slavery had a kind of charmed existence. The nation 
could not touch it—the States would not. God only could, and 
He did. See how he makes the wrath and the mad ambition 
of men to praise Him! All those guarantees of slavery in our 
national constitution, and national legislation, were condi- 
tioned, of course, on the obedience of those States to that con- 
stitution and to those laws. In fact, all the protection which 
government gives to the rights of any man, or body of men, is 
given with this just limitation implied, that they shall remain 
in loyal subjection to the government. And if the South had 
still abode peacefully under the shelter of the Constitution and 
the laws, they would have had their desire, so far as to be let 
alone ; and slavery in the States would have been let alone by 
the national government, as it had been sacredly up to that 
time. 

See God, then, in His far reaching wisdom, allowing the 
slaveholders themselves to annul the only condition on which 
the nation was bound to let slavery alone! They take their own 
institution out from its peacefu] and secure shelter under the 
Constitution and the laws, to guard and preserve it behind a 
rampart of bristling bayonets. But further, God allows these 
infatuated men to enter upon an offensive war—against their 
government and ours, against our property and our lives. 
They voluntarily submit their whole temporal destiny to the 
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arbitrament of war; and in doing this they submit of course 
to the laws and usages of civilized war—they incur the risks 
of a confiscation of their “ property,” and especially such as is 
contraband of war. The President of the United States, 
furthermore, by the very Constitution itself, as the leader of 
our armies, is empowered to strike at everything that subverts 
the national authority and endangers the nation’s life. And 
he did it. He would have been himself among the chief 
traitors if he had not done it. This is what God has done by 
human instrumentality. This is His solution of a difficulty 
insolvable to all human wisdom. 

Take, now, another view of the wonderful things which God 
has wrought. The people of the loyal States were nearly 
equally divided into two great and distinctly defined parties. 
This our enemies took into account in their secret conspiracies. 
“What can the free States do toward the salvation of the 
Union, with half of their population in sympathy with us and 
our institutions¢ The North can never wage war against us, 
without a war among themselves. Massachusetts will never be 
allowed to transport her troops through the intervening terri- 
tory to the seat of government.” And, verily, how could we 
put down a rebellion, if our hands were thus tied at home? 
And where is the wisdom that is to extricate us from the em- 
barrassment? ‘Go to, now,”—we hear a voice saying in the 
air above us—* I will go down and make, out of those contend- 
ing parties, one people to fight manfully for a good govern- 
ment. I will allow those conspirators of the South to begin 
their onset in a way so revolting to all sense of justice, as to 
shock these two parties into one vigorous and manly people. I 
will baptize them with a patriotic fire and fervor that shall 
fuse them into one.” 

Our enemies prepared for war while we were thinking only 
of peace. We wanted no war. We were unused to war. 
They labored day and night; and while we were asleep, were 
already in arms against an unsuspecting government. We 
had a little garrison of seventy men in one of our forts, that 
needed reinforcement. We sent an unarmed vessel to their aid. 
Some parricidal and traitorous hand then first lit the torch of 
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war, and fired upon the peaceful steamer, and she turned quietly 
about and left the garrison in danger and destitution. And 
now the war has opened. Hostile guns, all skillfully trained 
to concentrate their fire upon the doomed fortress, belch out 
fire and smoke, and death-dealing missiles thick and fast. 
Brave Carolinians! What majestic thunder rolls over the 
bay! For once, South Carolina has her will and way! Yes, 
it was God that allowed her to have her way; and that way 
was so shockingly abhorrent to the multitudes in the free states 
who would otherwise have stood firm in defense of her inter- 
ests, that as the thunder of her pride died away, and the 
smoke lifted from Charleston harbor, her political allies in the 
free states were shocked into men and free-men, ready to do 
battle against all enemies, in favor of the old and dishonored 
flag. Here was the hand of God! One electric peal of 
divine and startling thunder unified a divided people, and 
transformed them into men and soldiers. 

But let us turn back to the time just prior to Mr. Lincoln’s 
election. Look over the South. Take the wings of an angel 
and pass over thatsunny land. Look down upon four millions 
of aswarthy race at work under the fear of absolute power. 
They have toiled, and cried, and groaned, and prayed, many 
of them, for deliverance; and in all submission they have 
waited for the Lord. One generation cometh, and they toil on 
to the end and pray, saying, How long, O Lord, how long! 
They pass away, not having received the promises; and 
another, more numerous than they, arises, and they, in turn, 
toil on, and weep, and wait, and hope, and they take up the 
sad refrain, How long, O Lord, how long! On the side of 
their oppressors is power; all the power of society around 
them is against them. We wish not to overdraw the picture, 
nor do any injustice to kind and merciful masters. These 
slaves are not all conscious of oppression. But many a father 
and mother among them would be glad to live and die with 
each other and with their children, and labor for themselves 
alone; but they must come and go, and never return, perhaps, 
at the bidding of absolute power. They would willingly 
accept the deliverance they pray for, but whence is it to arise? 
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In the fastnesses of the mountains, in the thickets of the 
swamps, in the friendly darkness of the night—robbing their 
weary and toil-worn sinews of needed repose—they meet to 
pray to a Master who is above all. Many of them, with a 
keen sense of injustice and wrong, lay their complaints before 
a just God, and wait, and groan, and cry, How long, O Lord, 
how long! Is there no God? Or is He, too, on the side of 
the oppressors? The sorrows of death compassed them, the 
floods of ungodly men made them afraid. They cried unto 
the Lord in their distress, and their ery at length came into his 
ears! Then the earth trembled and shook; the foundations, 
also, of the hills moved and were shaken because of his wrath. 
There went up a smoke out of his nostrils, and fire out of his 
mouth devoured. He bowed the heavens, also, and came 
down. He rode upon a cherub and did fly. The Lord, also, 
thundered in the heavens, and the Highest gave his voice. 
Yea, he sent out his arrows against their oppressors and scat- 
tered them. He shot out lightnings and discomfited them. 
Their lands are laid waste, their houses are empty and desolate. 
Their masters are, many of them, fugitives from their own 
slaves. Their land is filled with blood and smoke, their in- 
dustry is paralyzed, and their social system itself utterly de- 
stroyed. 

And what is the meaning of all this? Ask the oppressed 
its meaning, and they will tell,you, almost with one voice,— 
This is the work of God! We have waited for Him and He 
has come tu us. This is the justice of God, coming down in 
its majesty to avenge the wrongs which men either could not 
or would not avenge. But not on the South alone has God 
poured out his indignation. In almost every village through- 
out the land has been heard the voice of lamentation and woe 
over the slain in battle. The nation has provoked His wrath, 
and the nation has suffered and mourned. Yes, this is the 
work of God. 

Let us turn to another scene in the great drama of this re- 
bellion, and see if we cannot recognize another instance of a 
divine intervention in our affairs. Here, before our vision, 
are two great European nations—the leading nations of 
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the earth—looking on with deep interest at the progress of 
our civil war. They inwardly rejoice (outwardly, too!) over 
our adversities. They have long been jealous of our growth 
and of our power. They hate and fear all the principles 
and peculiarities of our republican government. For many 
years they have predicted our overthrow, and upon the first 
outbreak of the rebellion they are ready to attend our funeral 
obsequies and write our epitaph. We could live and flourish 
in peace, while commerce flourishes, but we never could do 
much in a war; or, if we could battle with a foreign nation, the 
first outbreak of a rebellion was sure to prove our ruin. The 
fabric of our government was loose and disjointed. Its very 
nature necessitated its overthrow. And now, as they imagine, 
our time has come, Their hostility to our government, and 
desire for its termination, are brought out with fearful dis- 
tinctness, in the day of our calamity. Next to the destruction 
of our republican government, they would have rejoiced most 
at the disruption and division of the Union. Besides, the 
public sentiment of England and France, in favor of the 
rebellious portion of our people, had been carefully preéngaged 
and secured by Southern emissaries, prior to the outbreak of 
the rebellion. The representatives of the Confederacy were 
received everywhere in those countries with demonstrations 
of pleasure, and the professed neutrality of those nations was, 
in reality, a studied coldness.toward the government of the 
United States. Every monarchy of Europe would have stood 
the stronger for the triumph of the Confederates, and the 
division of the Republic. In addition to this, the military 
power and heroism of the Confederates were enough, and 
more than enough, to justify their adoption into the family of 
nations. Why, then, is it that this Southern power, which 
really performed wonders of heroism in the way of fighting, 
and of endurance during four years of warfare sustained on 
the most lavish and gigantic scale, with so many powerful 
motives at work iu England and France to secure their recog- 
nition, were not recognized as a nation? This, too, is plainly 
the work of God. It is an evidence of his power, and of his 
merey toward our nation. He will not allow a power which in 
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this age of the world is fighting against justice, and right, and 
good government, and law, and order, and liberty—however 
stubbornly they may fight—to be recognized as a nation. 
England and France, in the presence and fear of God, dared 
not offer the hand of fellowship to a power which was fighting 
in the interest of oppression. 

But let us look at another scene in this great drama, in 
which the presence, and power, and wisdom of God, are 
clearly recognized. For the last quarter of a century, by the 
cunning and persistent efforts of those who were interested in 
slavery, it had been inculeated upon the public mind, and 
effectually, too, that there were dangers too appalling to be 
thought of in the way of the liberation of the slaves. They 
were so much accustomed to be cared for by a master, that 
they could never take care of themselves. They would become 
indolent and worthless, and an unendurable burden upon 
society! And, then, they could never be educated nor elevated ! 
They were a poor, miserable race, of mere animal instincts; 
and muscular, brainless labor was the only end for which they 
were made. And, furthermore, if you give this people their 
liberty—horrible dictu !—you only give them a license to prowl 
about, and steal, and murder all who come in their way. 
They will seize the opportunity to wreak their vengeance 
upon the masters, and what an awful state of things we shall 
have! Set the slaves free, and we shall be overrun in the 
North by an idle and worthless class of people! Besides this, 
if this people ever are to be liberated, it must be done grad- 
ually. Their immediate enfranchisement would be the great- 
est calamity for them. Ideas, such as these, had taken full 
possession of the public mind. Thenation was fairly possessed 
with these chimeras, And while this possession continued, the 
emancipation of the slaves was not possible. Bowed down 
beneath a mountain of prejudices and untruths, this unfortu- 
nate race lay hopeless, and, it seemed -to human vision, 
must lie for all coming time. Now who shall dispossess 
the American people of-this great bugbear—the danger of 
doing right? Who shall wake the nation from its slumber? 
Eloquence cannot do it; logic cannot do it; ridicule cannot 
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do it; man cannot do it; and yet, if it is not done, there is no 
hope for the slave. Behold, then, a Divine intervention! By 
a demonstration of fact not to be gainsayed, by reasoning in 
the concrete, God has shown a prejudiced people that those 
slaves who, it was believed, could never support themselves, 
(but who have been really supporting both their masters 
and themselves), can and will support themselves alone with 
much more ease; that they are not an indolent and vagrant 
race ; that they have a very creditable capacity for intellectual 
labor and devotion; that they are eager to learn ; that they 
are the last people on earth to cherish or manifest a spirit of 
revenge and cruelty; that they are quiet, humble, unassuming, 
and kind-hearted. And,then, furthermore, God has demon- 
strated by actual experiment before the world, that slaves may 
be freed instantaneously, with no preparation for freedom, 
(except a sense of its value), and still conduct themselves in a 
very creditable and loyal way. 

This great work, this successful removal from the public 
mind, of those inveterate prejudices and fears, in relation to 
this matter, this was, it must have been, the Lord’s work. 

Another noteworthy instance of God’s interposition in be- 
half of the nation, is seen in the timely disclosure of the various 
secret conspiracies and frauds against the safety of our chief 
Northern cities, and against the purity of the elective fran- 
chise. It was truly sublime and wonderful, and fearful, too, 
to notice how one diabolical plot after another, to inaugurate 
a war in the North and to destroy gur cities, became revealed, 
just prior to our last national election, in time to prevent their 
execution. One uprising of lawless men in sympathy with the 
rebellion, God, indeed, permitted in the commercial metrop- 
olis of our nation, that He might show to all who were still in 
political sympathy with the South, how fearful a thing it is for 
their “ friends” to despise the restraints of government and of 
law ; and how demoniacal human nature is, when given up to 
the power of prejudice and passion. But how were Buffalo, 
and Detroit, and Chicago, and other towns on our border, 
saved from the destruction which had been! intended? Who 
caused those conspiracies to be made known in so timely a 
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manner? Who saved Chicago from the torch and the pillage 
of thirteen thousand rebel prisoners and their friends? Who 
saved the city of New York from destruction by rebel incen- 
diaries in one night? More than all, who caused the well-laid 
conspiracy which was to detach the great “ Northwest” from 
the Union, to be divulged and crushed in time? Who gave 
cautionary tidings to the government of that astounding fraud 
which was in process of achievement against the vote of our 
brave and loyal army, by virtue of which it was hoped to 
throw the administrative power of our government into the 
hands of a man whose counselors and rulers, at least, were 
ready to lay down the national arms before a rebellious and 
defiant and yet almost conquered power? God, by virtue of 
His power over the consciences of the very men themselves 
who were engaged in that fraud, caused them to confess their 
own guilt and thus prevent the crime they meditated. Yes, 
too, this is of God. 

Take another view of our affairs, and see another evidence 
of the presence and power of a Divine Actor upon the Stage. 
When, under the influence of the first fervor of our patriot- 
ism, the loyal portion of our people rushed to arms against 
these banded conspirators, in our ignorance of the task we had 
undertaken, and in the blindness, perhaps, of our pride, we 
believed that almost at the first shock of our advancing army, 
the rebellion would be swept away and peace soon restored. 
But the first wave of our army that swept down upon the 
hosts of our enemies—though it had in reality almost broken 
the power of the rebel foree—by one of those mysterious 
turns in human affairs, which show a perfect divine con- 
trol over all that is haman—came surging back again, bringing 
confusion and terror into the streets of Washington, and 
waking a feeling of shame and disappointment over the whole 
country. The soldiers of the Union are fleeing, panic-strick- 
en before the men of Ai! One whole year rolls on, and still 
the rebellion raised a defiant head against the government. 
Our blood and treasure flowed in rivers of expenditure, and 
feats of valor were performed worthy of the cause, and still 
the end was not yet. Another year passes by. And then 
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another ; till the contest was prolonged for four years, and yet 
the enemies of the government, though sorely wasted, still de- 
fied the authority of the government. The war seemed, to our 
impatience, to drag its slow length along. Our chariot wheels, 
at times, seemed to move heavily, and sometimes not to move 
at all. The preponderance of victory was greatly with the 
army of liberty, and yet we suffered many a reverse and many 
a delay, and our young men slept by hundreds of thousands in 
bloody graves. This, too, this delay of victory, was of God. 
A speedy and easy triumph over the rebellion would have 
left us careless of its cause, and would have restored the Union 
as it was, with a poison at work in the heart of the Republic, 

‘which must break out afresh, and then either end the nation’s 
life, or be expelled from the body politic by a process more 
painful and more powerful than the present. One thing, at 
least, is certain, the defeats and delays we suffered added new 
vigor to the national arm, and new courage to the national 
heart ; and if it had been God’s design by these things, on the 
contrary, to intimate His frown upon the national cause, He 
would thereby have unnerved and unmanned us. We were 
willing to wait and let time decide that question of interpre- 
tation between our enemies and ourselves. We can see God 
in these things. 

Only one scene more in the great tragedy, and then we will 
leave it ; a scene in some respects surpassing all the marvelous 
scenes which have gone before it—the eighth of November, 
1864! Could the nation, while engaged in war, pass unharm- 
ed that great test of her institutions? We had seen how it 
could buckle on its armor at the commencement of the war, 
and strike earnestly for justice, and the great principle of self- 
government. But the rebellion was not overthrown. Many 
seemed to be losing heart and hope in the struggle. The 
President was accused of tyranny, of waste of life and treasure; 
of violations of the Constitution; of relentless butchery, of 
lust of power; and every epithet of scorn and derision was 
heaped upon his head. The people, it was said,.were about to 
rise in their offended majesty and dethrone the usurper. 

*Statesmanship” was to take the place of force, and calm 
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down the rebellion. In those trying and perilous times, when 
the crown of final victory seemed almost won by the national 
forces, when self-government was nearly vindicated, as we be- 
lieve, for all coming time, when slavery was being rapidly dis- 
integrated, and liberty and justice were nearly in the ascend- 
ant, we were obliged to pause on the eighth of November, and 
submit afresh to popular suffrage every fundamental question 
for review and for a new decision! What were the questions on 
which a verdict was asked? Shall the government go on to 
vindicate its authority by force of arms, or shall we proclaim 
an armistice, and thereby give a dying rebellion opportunity 
to breathe and refresh itself for the overthrow of the govern- 
ment? On the 19th of November last, in the Confederate 
Congress, Mr. Foote arose in his place and said, “ The gentle- 
man from South Carolina says we have no friends in the 
North. I make issue with him. I say we have friends, good, 
true, valiant friends in the North.” Every vote given for Mce- 
Clellan was a vote against Lincoin’s African policy. Every 
vote given for McClellan was a vote given for an armistice. If 
McClellan had been elected, he (Foote) was prepared to make 
from his seat a proposition for a convention of the sovereign 
States, North and South, and he believed that the South would 
have secured from it “ peace, and her independence.” That 
was the way that the rebels understood the question which was 
at issue in the election. This question had still other forms. 
Will you sustain the administration, in its struggle for national 
life, and the cause of popular government, or will you attempt 
to parley with rebels in arms? Shall liberty or slavery hence- 
forth control the policy of the government? Is the President, 
in your opinion, usurping despotic power, or acting under the 
Constitution, and for the nation’s welfare? But chiefly is the 
Nation the Sovereign Power on the continent, or are the States 
supreme? And shall a majority of the people rule by their 
peaceful ballot, or may a defeated, political party take up arms 
and rule over the majority? These great questions must be 
submitted afresh to the trying ordeal of popular suffrage, and 
this while the war was raging; and this, too, as it proved, 
with all the superadded risks of fraud and forgery. Cannot 
VOL. XXIV. 44 
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the election be postponed? It was truly said by the President 
that if the nation dare not meet the trial, with all its perils— 
if the election shall be postponed, then our institutions are 
gone already, and popular government is a failure. But will 
it be safe in a time like this to submit questions, so vital, to the 
popular will? Safe or unsafe, it must be done ; or our govern- 
ment has failed in the critical hour of its great probation. 

The day dawns upon the nation. Thesun looks down upon 
a great people engaged in fulfilling the most sublime of all 
political duties—each man in his sovereignty recording his 
answer to the great questions before him. The work is done, 
peacefully done, undisturbed by any outbreak of passion. 
The nation solemnly uttered its judgment and its deliberate 
determination, by an overwhelming majority, to stand by 
the government to the end! to stand with it or fall with it!— 
to give to the administration whatever might be wanting, of 
men or of money, to prosecute the war until the govern- 
ment was again acknowledged and obeyed by those who 
had rebelled against it. And this decision was pronounced 
with such emphasis, that the will of the nation could not be 
mistaken. The fiery ordeal was past. As we believe, our great- 
est danger was past. Republican government, till then, had 
been an experiment. It is henceforth a fact. Slavery has 
been the ruling and destroying power of the nation ; it is such 
no longer. The peace of the nation had been broken by its 
enemies ; it was restored when they ceased to violate it. 
Here, too, and here, especially, in this bloodless achievement, 
we recognize the presence and power of God. 

Over this event we heartily rejoice. To triumph over a 
fallen antagonist, to enjoy another’s disappointment and pain, 
is simply barbarous. We confidently believe that this event 
will yet be found to be as truly for the good of those among 
us who are now disappointed in their hopes and aims, as it is 
for us. There is not a more beautiful incident connected with 
this bloodless victory, than that which happened on the occa- 
sion when President Lincoln was first congratulated on the re- 
sult of the election. “ While deeply grateful,” said he, “ for 
this mark of the nation’s confidence in me, if I know my own 
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heart, my gratitude is free from any taint of personal triumph, 
I do not impugn the motives of any one. But I give thanks 
to the Almighty for this evidence of the people’s resolution to 
stand by free government and the rights of the majority.” If 
that is not a Christian sentiment, we do not know what the 
spirit of Christianity is. It does not sound like the language 
of a tyrant, or a man bent on his personal aggrandizement. 

And now, as a nation, we have this record to which we can 
point the governments of the old world, and especially England 
and France. It is, that in the midst of a war against a rebel- 
lion without a parallel for its magnitude and fierceness, and 
with no contemptible minority of our own people in stubborn, 
though unarmed, opposition to the policy of the administra- 
tion, a republican nation could and did recommit the most 
fundamental of all questions of government to the trying 
ordeal of popular suffrage, with an unalterable determination, 
on each side, to abide by the verdict. The acquiescence of the 
minority was as it should have been ; it was, too, as it would 
have been, if the friends of the administration had found them- 
selves in the issue, in the position of its opponents. The two 
would have abided by the verdict, even though it might have 
resulted in the dismemberment of the Union, and the over- 
throw of the Republic. If we cannot always receive the will 
of the majority, fairly expressed, as the supreme law of the 
people, until it is legally and peacefully reversed or modified, 
then our great experiment of self-government is a failure. If 
we cannot stand on our own distinctive principles, and stand by 
them, then we shall fall with them and under them, and bury 
in one grave the hopes of the masses of the people under the 
whole Heaven. 

Many other divine interpositions, equally marked and 
wonderful with those we have noticed, may be found on the 
pages of our recent history, but we leave them untouched. 

Since the times in which God interposed so miraculously 
and so often among His own chosen people, and afterward in 
the first extension of His kingdom to the Gentile nations, 
there has been no people to whom He has revealed Himself so 
palpably as to us, and no period in which He has come forth 
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so gloriously as in the past four years of our history. Truly 
the Lord hath done great things for us, whereof we are glad. 
Our mouth He hath filled with laughter, and our tongue with 
singing: and they may well say of us among the heathen and 
throughout the civilized world, the Lord hath done great 
things for them. For if it had not been the Lord who was on 
our side, when men rose up against us, then they had swal- 
lowed us up quick, when their wrath was kindled against us. 
Praise Him for His mighty acts. Let everything that hath 
breath praise the Lord. 
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Artictxy IV.—THE WORD MADE FLESH. 


Tue following Article is admitted to the pages of the New 
Englander at the earnest solicitation of the author and 
several of his friends. It has the interest which properly 
belongs to an ingenious Essay upon one of the most difficult 
doctrines of Christian Theology, written entirely from the 
standpoint of physiology. The author is a physician, and 
makes no claims to any especial familiarity with Ecclesiastical 
History or Scriptural Interpretation. The serious deficiencies 
of the Article, in all these particulars, will be sufficiently 
manifest to most readers. These deficiencies are so great that 
the Editor has hesitated whether they did not constitute a 
sufficient reason for declining to publish the Article. On the 
other hand, the interest which pertains to the doctrine, and 
the ingenuity of some of the lines of argument adopted, seem 
to warrant him in giving it a place. It will of course be 
understood that the author is solely responsible for the views 
expressed, and for the arguments by which they are defended. 

[Ep. New Enauanver. | 


The Alexandrian Church held that in Christ there were two 
persons in one nature, the Western two natures in one person ; 
each believed the other wrong, and with equal reason. The 
furmer had its rise in the efforts of Apollinaris, Bishop of 
Laodicea, to establish a theory of the Incarnation more 
scriptural than that of Origen, seeing in that’ a tendency to 
degrade the humanity of Christ. He therefore substituted the 
divine Spirit of the Second Person for: the spirit of the man 
Jesus; no change having taken place as to his irrational soul, 
which we might call animal, in contradistinction to rational 
life; so Jesus having a human but irrational soul and body, his 
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spirit, which was superadded, was divine, and this divine spirit 
shone out through the human soul so as to enable the man 
Christ to act by his own divinity. Thus he had but one nature, 
manifesting itself on earth as human, and in heaven as divine. 
This theory, evidently erroneous, was nevertheless about as 
good as Origen’s, which Apollinaris demolished by the fol- 
lowing convincing argument, to which attention is called, as 
it is aimed at the present theory of the church. “ Either the 
man who was taken into union with the divine Logos retained 
his own self-determining will, and in that case it is impossible 
that any true personal union could take place ;” “ or we must 
suppose that the human nature suffered the loss of its free will 
in the union with the divine Logos. But as this belongs to 
the essence of human nature, the latter in loosing the free will 
ceases to be any longer a human nature, and consequently 
nothing more is now to be said of a union of divinity with 
humanity.” 

Appollinaris was in error in his theory, because he denied 
progressive development in Christ’s spiritual character, and 
did not give him human attributes only ; and thus he laid him- 
self open to the successful attacks of those who held to so per- 
fect a humanity in Christ, that he was evidently under the 
same laws which govern men. The theory of Origen, how- 
ever, presented this advantage over the one of Apollinaris, 
that whatever of humanity or divinity Christ exhibited could 
be referred either to a perfect man or a perfect God. The chief 
trouble about it, however, was that it was impossible in the 
nature of things ; nor did it meet exegetical difficulties. While 
it explained certain texts, it failed in others, which were better 
met by Appollinaris. The antagunists were both right and 
both wrong; one right in placing God upon earth, and the 
other in asserting the true human manifestations then pre- 
sented. A union of both theories would have made one con- 
sistent with philosophy and with scripture, which is not true 
of either when taken in its totality and by itself. Avoiding 
all speculation, we propose to demonstrate THAT THERE WAS IN 
CuarisT BUT ONE PERSONALITY AND ONE ESSENCE, WHICH LATTER 
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WAS AT ONE TIME IN THE FORM OF Gop, AND AT ANOTHER IN THAT 
oF MAN, bringing scripture and physiology into perfect accord. 

Let us first understand how the word “ personality ” is to be 
used. Professor M. Stuart says, “No explanation of the 
‘modus in quo’ of the union of two natures has ever been so 
made as to command general assent.” He thus admits the 
difficulties in the common belief. The doctrine of a Trinity, 
playing so important a part in the Christian scheme, is re- 
vealed by God, notwithstanding he well knew we could not 
explain it. As he never declares mysteries merely for the 
sake of gratifying curiosity, nor even for the higher motive of 
instruction without a moral end, its revelation is thereby 
proved indispensable. Space forbids extended remarks upon 
this, but we shall briefly state the views of our most authorita- 
tive writers as undoubtedly correct, viz. that the term “ per- 
sons” is given to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, because what- 
ever we attribute to personality or individuality is predicated 
of each. But as we know there is but one God, “ the persons 
are not separate but distinct.” Each is considered an intelli- 
gent agent “having the distinct characters I, thou, he.” Each 
has a distinct will. Professor Stuart says they have the same, 
but he is in error, as proved by the words, “ Not my will, but 
thine be done.” If this is not so, and he speaks as God, then 
the first and second persons differ; if as man and the “ Per- 
sons” do not differ in their divine natures, we find the absur- 
dity that Christ was at variance in his humanity and divinity, 
and he is really two persons. The Professor would have been 
right in speaking of the power of God as one, but is in error 
as to moral qualities, which is to be shown. 

The Westminster Catechism expresses concisely all we 
positively know. “The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are of 
one substance, equal in power and glory.” If equal, not the 
same ; distinct, though codrdinate ; three distinct individuali- 
ties living in and by one common essence ; the intelligence, 
holiness, and will being strictly personal. This doctrine, 
then, must lie at the foundation of any correct theory of the 
incarnation ; and one built upon this as a necessity, and agree- 
ing in all points with Scripture, must be correct, while one re- 
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quiring no Trinity (as is the case with the received one) must 
necessarily be erroneous. By these tests let our respective 
theories be tried. 

Proof that the ordinary view is impossible. 

Having stated how we are to consider “ personality” to be 
used, let us apply it to the incarnation of the Second Person. 
We here assert that there was no transfer of this personality, as 
is usually claimed, to Jesus, in order to make him Son of God, 
or unite him to God. Professor Stuart says, “In his union 
with Jesus of Nazareth, the divine Logos could not of course 
be necessitated to put forth all his energy,” &c., &. If 
united to Jesus, he was not Jesus. But to make Jesus the 
Logos, or one person with him, there must be a transfer of 
something from one to the other. But it is absurd to suppose 
any such thing. Zhe chief characteristic of personality is 
consciousness, if it is not consciousness itself ; this is not an 
entity but an attribute, and cannot be transferred from that of 
which it is an attribute. If, then, divine consciousness was in 
Christ so that he was the personal Deity, then, beyond ali 
cavil, there was in him the divine essence of which that con- 
sciousness was an attribute. No sophistry can impair this 
fatal argument. Christ, then, must have had two spiritual 
essences or one alone, and that the divine. If he had two, he 
was actually two beings, having two natures, wills, intelligen- 
ces, and forms, and the Eastern Church is right in making 
Christ and the second Person, two persons. 2d. If the divine 
mind was in Jesus the only spiritual life, the question arises 
was it with its full attributes or in limitation ; if the former, as 
commonly held, and the human nature possessed no conscious- 
ness or personality of its own, distinct from the divine, then 
Christ being personally divine, and possessed of divine attri- 
butes, could not truthfully say, “I can of mine own self do 
nothing.” But if the divine essence was in limitation, then 
why not admit the limitation scripture affirms, viz. humanity, 
and the consequences necessarily flowing therefrom. The 
following are the reasons why a right understanding of the In- 
carnation has not been reached : 
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Ist. Insisting that Christ was the author of his own mira- 
cles, and acted by his own authority. 

2d. Not knowing that spiritual essence may change its 
manifestations so as to present different natures, without 
radical change of the essence itself. 

3d. Forgetting that the mental principle is not like matter 
possessed of sensible properties, but may be latent. Each of 
these heads will be examined. 

We believe the following to be the true theory: It has been 
stated that in Christ there was but one person and one essence, 
which essence was at one time in the form of God, and at 
another in the form of man, but not in both forms at any one 
period. The former is the Scripture teaching, the latter that 
of the schools. Christ had no soul distinct from his deity, but 
his soul was deity, assuming the attributes of humanity in the 
completest degree, having become a human nature ; in its 
essential existence of a divine quality still, though vailed in 
flesh. Here we agree with the Monophysites in making 
Christ, as man or God, but one essence ; but their error was in 
denying a distinct human nature, which was the complete 
Second Person. We shall apply the term soul to the imma- 
terial principle of intelligence, as is commonly done in the 
Scriptures, since if there is any wnintelligent soul or spiritual 
body, to which spirit attaches itself, there would be no union 
or conflict of intelligences in such an incarnation, which is the 
difficulty we meet with in the common view. 

It is far from improbable that the soul is strictly a spiritual 
body which accompanies the spirit into the unseen world, and 
which is often put for the spirit, as the body is for the man, 
e. g., “ Neither wilt thou suffer thy Holy One to see cor- 
ruption.” Whatever influence this spiritual or ethereal ad- 
junct may have on the spirit, is to be considered as a bodily 
effect ; for we mean by the body that whereby the mind acts 
and is reacted on in the material world in an absolute incarna- 
tion of deity himself. 

The reasons for the belief lie in the fact that man owes his 
salvation to God alone. 


Many texts could be selected proving this, but as the Church 
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admits that somehow God does save it, we will quote but three 
to show the explicitness of Scripture. 

“ But thou Bethlehem Ephrata,” “out of thee shall he 
come forth unto me, that is to be Ruler in Israel; whose 
goings forth have been from of old, from everlasting.” —“ For 
unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given: and the gov- 
ernment shall be upon his shoulder: and his name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counselor, The mighty God, The everlast- 
ing Father.”—“ But I will have merey upon the house of 
Judah, and will save them by the Lord their God.” 

But when God entered the world it was not in the “ form ” 
of God, though if Ae entered it he was still himself. “ Who 
being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God. But made himself of no reputation, and took 
upon him the form of a servant and was made in the likeness 
of men, and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled him- 
self, and became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross.” Here see the contrasting of the form of God, with 
the form of man, the one being laid aside for the other; no 
language more clearly expresses any fact than does this, in re- 
lation to Christ. 

“ Wherefore in all things it behooved him to be made like 
unto his brethren ; for in that he himself has suffered, being 
tempted, he is able to succor them that are tempted.” See, 
also, Jer. xxxiii. 18; Eph. iv. 10. In seventy-one instances he 
is called man. 

We have thus shown, first, that the Saviour to come was to 
be God himself; and, second, when he assumed the office and 
entered the world, he took the form and infirmities of man ; 
was a man in every particular, yet was very God, divine in sub- 
stance, human in nature and attribute. No text can be found 
showing that Christ had a compound nature. 

This man is proved “very God” by the following texts: 
“Thy throne, O God, is forever and ever,” was applied 
directly to Christ, after his birth, by an Apostle. “The Word 
was God ;” “all things were made by him ;” “ the Word was 
made flesh.” Christ says, “ Before Abraham was I am,” using 
the very name of Jehovah. He did not mean that God exist- 
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ed before Abraham: this the Jews well knew, but he meant to 
convey the idea that he himself existed before Abraham, and 
was perfectly comprehended ; it was at this they took offense. 
“ Awake, O sword, against my Shepherd, and against the man 
that is my fellow, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 

When, then, God became man, he did it to perfection ; in- 
deed, so completely that many, not taking the scope of Script- 
ure, nor considering the power of God, deny divinity to our 
Lord entirely; and others give it to him in a doubtful manner, 
utterly impossible by any law known to the mental principle. 

All his expressions of weakness and suffering were really 
as complete as in men; he grew in knowledge as in stature ; 
he prayed because he needed help, as shown by Heb. v. 7: 
“When he had offered up prayers and supplications with 
strong crying and tears, and was heard in that he feared.” 
These indicate human faculties as does this important declara- 
tion, “ But of that day” “knoweth no man, no, not the 
angels,” “ neither the Son, but the Father only.” 

If he possessed knowledge, it is incredible that he should 
deny it, for it was sought in the only capacity in which he 
could give it, viz. as the Messiah ; and Christ never deceived. 
Observe, there is here a climax ascending from “ No man” 
through “ no, not the angels, neither the Son,” to “the Father 
only.” This takes the Son out of his human nature under the 
head “no man,” and places him higher than angels, referring 
to him not in nature but person, and that, too, in the highest 
capacity. But to cut off debate, Christ says, “the Father 
only,” thus excluding himself in any nature.* 

The design of this Article is to show how the spirit which 
animated Christ’s body, and which possessed in its own right, 





* That Christ's denial is personal, is proved by the fact that two natures and 
One consciousness must present the same phenomena as two eyes in any indi- 
vidual ; shutting one does not prevent seeing, as it is the mind which sees and 
not the eye. The eyes represent natures, and they might be unlike or of differ- 
ent natures, as in some cases of chrupsia, Sight itself is in the person, and is 
characterized by the organization of the agent through which light passes, 
Therefore if Jesus was but the human nature of God, still being one person, he 
did know. 
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after incarnation, only the attributes of man, was God him- 
self; and that this soul, so called, was Jehovah as a human 
soul ; which is the clear doctrine of the Bible, but has not 
been recognized from overlooking the extraordinary and mys- 
terious influence matter has on mind, and the method by 
which the latter operates through the former. When the 
Second Person appeared in flesh, “a body” was prepared for 
him, not a soul ora man. Its equivalent is met with when 
“ he spake of the temple of his body ;” his own divine essence, 
viz. he himself was to be the animating principle, his identity 
to be transferred from heaven to earth. The Son was to be 
made “lower than the Angels ;” to lay aside his glory; else 
why do we hear him pray that the Father would glorify him 
with himself, “ with the glory” he had with him “ before the 
world was?” This single passage will, if due weight is given, 
settle the question at once; for he prays either in his divine 
or human nature ; if in the former there had been, as com- 
monly held, no deposition ; if in the latter no former possession. 
Either horn is fatal. 

We must understand by “for our sakes became poor,” 
nothing less than the exchange of the glories of heaven and 
divine power, for the poverty of earth, else he was still rich 
with the magnificence of the heavenly world. This is the 
more certainly proved by the fact that Christ lived by faith, 
for, if in all points tried like ourselves, it must have been 
chiefly in the matter of faith, and an Apostle draws from this 
“trust” an assurance of his resemblance to his “ brethren.” 
Heb. ii. 18. But what sort of faith would that have been, 
and how like ours, if existing with infinite knowledge and 
power ! 

Change of nature possible. 

Let us understand that one nature may be exchanged for 
another without change of existence. A change of nature 
simply implies a change in relation to nature, that is, to 
the natural world. Any alteration, whereby spirit is brought 
in contact with it, under different conditions, so that the 
laws of the natural world affect the spirit or impressible 
intelligence in a different manner, effects a change of nature. 
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Even in the material world we can see the operation of 
this great law of change of nature, without that of essence. 
What more unlike a lump of ice, than a locomotive draw- 
ing its immense train? The addition of a few degrees of 
heat to the ice, and its imprisonment in a peculiar body 
(boiler with its engine), makes all the difference. Cannot 
equally great modifications occur with the mental essence, 
and yet it remain essentially the same? Without doubt, 
such is its subtlety, its power of latency, divisibility, and 
of multiplication, its ability to occupy the same space with 
another spirit, its energy, and its excellence over all God’s 
works, that what is faintly shadowed forth in the natural 
world must be far better developed in the spiritual. That this 
power is an attribute of the mental essence, was an uni- 
versally accepted idea of the ancients, and plays an im- 
portant part in their mythology. This very change occurs in 
an observable manner in certain orders of creatures which 
loose one nature and assume a totally different one; for in- 
stance, the tadpole becomes a frog, in whose life there are 
three totally different natures as to respiration. Nor was the 
descent and incarnation of deity (so far as natural laws are 
concerned) a much more wonderful operation, physically, 
than that changing the repulsive caterpillar into the gorgeous 
butterfly, whose last nature, with every property and instinct, 
is utterly unlike its first.* But Scripture steps in and settles 
this question. Christ “took not on him the nature of angels,” 
“but the seed of Abraham ;” then by divine authority the 
natures of men and angels differ, yet at the resurrection men 
“are like the angels.” John fell at the feet of an angel who 
said, “see thou do it not, for I am of thy brethren the 
prophets,” viz. once a prophet, now an angel. No person on 
earth enjoyed more free and familiar intercourse with angels 
than Daniel, yet he strangely blends the human and angelic 
saying, “ the man Gabriel being caused to fly swiftly.” ‘“ And 
I heard the man clothed in linen.” Both these were angels, 
and yet were either men in glory, or presented human char- 





* This is shown, too, by the metamorphosis of the Serpent in Eden. 
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acteristics so perfect that it was equally proper to speak of 
them as men or angels. The two angels in Genesis ix. 
are called men in the 10th verse. As angels appear as men, 
it is reasonable to suppose redeemed men may appear as 
angels, a fact illustrated by the apparition of Moses and Elias, 
who, although not called angels, are presented with all their 
characteristics, so far as known. Moreover, the intimacy 
which attends the union of angels and spirits of just men, 
(Heb. xii. 23), implies a union in nature. Man is “a little 
lower than the angels,” but as he will in glory be immeasur- 
ably exalted, the inference is plain that he will attain a full 
equality with, or perhaps superiority over angels; for it is said 
“we shall be like” Christ. But as he will be head of Prin- 
cipalities and Powers, it is evident that no angelic nature, 
however exalted, surpasses in intrinsic excellence the essence 
of the soul of man.* 

God took (viz. became) a human nature, but was still him- 
self. 

How was this nature assumed? The range of human 
intellect is very great, ascending from the idiot to magnificent 
developments. There is every reason in physiology to believe 
that this is caused by the physical or material tabernacle of 
the spirit, a tenement given by the Creator not as an instru- 
ment of increasing, but of regulating in a peculiar manner its 
operations. Miiller’s Phys. p. 618. Professor Stilling, in his 
researches on pneumatology utters this truth, p. 371: “ Beings 
that are differently organized from ourselves have an entirely 
different idea of our world from what we do. Hence it follows 
incontestibly that the ideas we form of the creation, and all 
the science and knowledge resulting therefrom, depend en- 
tirely upon our organization. If any change be made in our 
organs of sense, or their inward arrangement be altered, our 
idea of things, and with them our knowledge, becomes differ- 
ent; for instance, if our eyes were otherwise formed, all 
colors, figures, dimensions, and distances, would also be differ- 





* Christ called Judas “diabalos,” both a prophecy and a declaration that he 
would assume the nature of the inhabitants of hell, whether devils or their 
angels. 
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ent, and the same is the case with all the five senses,” viz. if 
the eye was furnished with a prism instead of a lens, all things 
would have the colors of the rainbow; if the reception of 
light was by an eye like an inverted telescope, everything 
would appear far removed, a real distance if our organs of 
locomotion were correspondingly enfeebled ; sounds, undoubt- 
edly, now escape us which a more acute nerve would detect, 
and if there was no auditory apparatus, there would be no 
sound in the universe, because it is caused by impressions on 
the auditory nerve by certain vibrations, which can themselves 
no more produce sound than simple light can produce sight 
without an eye. Bishop Berkeley has further illustrated this 
important fact. Taylor,in his Physical Theory of another 
Life, assumes that “the blending of mind and matter carries 
with it consequences such as will make it the general if not the 
universal law of all finite natures in all worlds.” Miiller says, 
“The phenomena of mind are without doubt, and necessarily, 
connected with the organization of the brain ; unless the com- 
plicated fibrous structure of the brain be in an unimpaired 
state, mind is not manifest in the body, but still it may exist 
in a latent condition just as ip the generative fluids.” 

Again: “ Since we have seen that the existence of the mental 
principle does not depend on an unimpaired condition of the 
brain, and since it is present although in a latent state in the 
germ, separated from the parent animal, it is evident that a 
change in the structure of the brain cannot produce a change 
in the mental principle itself, but can only modify its action. 
The mode of mental action is always determined by the modi- 
fication of structure of the organ.” He then quotes the case 
of two idiots of remarkably poor development of brain, re- 
marking, “We cannot conceive of any original disease of 
mind existing in the latent state of this principle in the germ ; 
there was, without doubt, all present which was necessary for 
the highest perfection, but on account of the imperfect forma- 
tion of the brain, the development of the higher mental facul- 
ties became impossible.” We, moreover, see idiots with de- 
fective brains, presenting almost the nature and instincts of 
brutes. Yet, by careful, and assiduous culture, this formerly 
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hopeless class of beings have shown a development of the mental 
organ very remarkable, the eye kindling with intelligence, and 
a manifestation of mind has been produced creditable to a more 
perfect man; for the brain unquestionably becomes better 
fitted for its duties, just as occurs in every other organ by 
proper and assiduous use. 

To make this more intelligible if possible, we will state that 
by our senses only, we obtain information respecting the 
external world. Any change in our organs makes a corres- 
ponding one in our faculties. The deaf, dumb, and blind girl 
in the Hartford Asylum, differs from others only in certain 
organic conditions, which, if rearranged by omnipotence, 
would let in upon her mind as astonishing revelations as the 
opening of the heavens to our better instructed senses. Nor 
is there any reason to doubt that the mind has in itself capacity 
for taking cognizance of other properties of matter if but sup- 
plied with the appropriate apparatus. Are not the phenomena 
of animal magnetism the strugglings of a new sense to burst 
its prison house? It is well known that as the lower animals 
ascend in the scale of intelligence, there are superadded new 
portions to the organ through which thought is manifested, 
until we reach man, who has an immense increase, fitting him 
for the high station he holds at the head of God’s creatures on 
earth; and in the early human embryonic development, there 
is a somewhat similar and progressive change in the nervous 
center. Since, then, in order that any mind should show 
forth its powers, it is necessary its material machinery should 
be adapted thereto, it is evident that the soul of Newton, in 
an infant, could no more solve abstruse problems, than the 
arms of the same child could, even if animated by the spirit 
of Sampson, bear off the gates of Gaza. 

The greatest mind fails in old age with its material com- 
panion. 

It has now been abundantly established that the develop- 
ment of the faculties of man, and all we know about them, de- 
pends upon his organization ; thus the organs are measures of 
the faculties, which are but states of action of an unknown 
essence. But the organs and faculties reveal the nature, so 
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that every living being is known by its physical structure and 
mental developments. Consequently the nature of any created 
intelligent being is dependent on organization. When, there- 
fore, the Word was made flesh, there was no change in his 
essence or himself, except in the form of action, and the 
agency whereby action and reaction took place between his 
spirit and thenatural world. For as the mind cannot become 
corporeal, the meaning is he became what flesh or his new 
organization would make him, not what his new human soul 
would make him, and this the more certainly as he never 
speaks of this human soul, but often of the body. 

An angel on earth in a human body, yet with angelic pow- 
ers, would be simply an angel in disguise; not incarnate, as 
this implies subjection to the laws of flesh. But if his coming 
had been foretold, and we found him powerless as man and 
under human laws, yet doing miracles as proof of his mission, 
we could justly call him man or an incarnate angel. Such was 
the position of Christ. 

The question has been put, “Is this revelation of God in 
the flesh the real taking of a human soul?” The interrogator 
will please observe his question springs from misconception of 
Scripture, for that never declares Christ had such a soul, but, 
on the other hand, that it was of supreme excellence. Will 
any man tell us whatisasoul? It is not an entity possess- 
ing in itself a certain number of faculties, nor even a certain 
quantity or quality of mind, since these vary in individuals, 
and the range from idiot to angel is, so far as we can judge, 
infinite. It is simply the intellectual principle which dwells 
in the human body, and which, as has been shown, is measured 
by the organism with which it is associated. Scripture calls 
Christ, God, not invisible, but “ manifest in the flesh ;” a tan- 
gible God, “ whom our hands have handled;” and he was 
neither visible or tangible, if only an earth-born soul was in- 
carnate. But as these manifestations, so far as his own, were 
human, he was God presenting the attributes of man, though 
identically the same after as before incarnation, having how- 
ever a lower nature: ‘“‘ He was made a little lower than the 
angels,” again to be “ made better than the angels,” owing to 

VOL, XXIV. 45 
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a divine inheritance. Thus, though no soul is spoken of as 
united to deity, God is joined to usthrough the Awman nature 
by which he was brought in contact with matter. As God, 
under all possible circumstances, must be himself, he is still 
entitled to be called God, though in all points, physical and 
mental, exactly like man: God “ de jure,” not “de facto,” in 
legal phraseology. Thus the man is divine in essence, and the 
blood shed at the crucifixion was literally the “blood of 
God.” The word soul is used in connection with God, man, 
and even animals, and evidently refers to a definite principle, 
but not a definite form of that principle, being simply that in 
which individuality resides, and is as applicable to deity in 
flesh as to man. As Christ was individually or personally the 
same after as before incarnation, and had all and only human 
faculties, he may be truly said to have a human soul, for he 
had a soul, and that a human one, as stated, suitable for all the 
purposes of incarnation, though of such a quality that he was 
able to say he had existed before, and would again, on the 
throne. Vow the confinement of any intellect, no matter how 
high its order, to a limited number of organs, must thus 
limit its powers ; and if the Creator has chosen voluntarily to 
assume an inferior nature, and allied himself to matter just as 
the human mind is allied to it, and put himself “ under the 
law,” not only morally, but physically, why do we not admit 
the necessary result ? 

In the very commencement of life, do we not see a proof of 
the correctness of our theory? According to physiology, from 
the mother always is derived the body, viz. the germ that is 
developed, (Miiller, page 31 and 838). There is absolute proof 
that the ordinary operation of natural laws was not to be de- 
parted from, since God could have created Christ just as he 
did Adam, without any generation. But he is as truly law as 
“love.” That which sprang from sinful woman died ; that 
which emanated from the Father, always had lived, and is 
“alive for ever more.” We see here the excelling beauty of the 
revelation of God, in a philosophical point of view, when con- 
trasted with the mythology of the ancients, who, having some 
faint idea of an incarnation, effected it just as human wisdom 
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would necessarily do, and which, in spite of revelation, it still 
does. When their gods were incarnate, they were not what 
was pretended; they still manifested themselves as gods 
though organized with the forms of the lower orders; and in 
direct defiance of physiology underwent every sort of meta- 
morphosis, performing all manner of impossibilities. And 
this mythological idea is the one usually held respecting 
Christ, who, while a man, was supposed to exercise the same 
omnipotence which a Greek would have given his Jupiter, in 
form of a bull. It is by no means certain that these notions 
respecting heathen deities were not applied to Christ at the 
formative period of church history. Not so the God of reve- 
lation, who carries out in all things his own perfect laws, 
showing thus his supremacy over them. The human body of 
the Son enchained his spirit, subjecting it to the laws of 
humanity ; giving it its nature, not by a mechanical condensa- 
tion, but by vital union therewith, whereby the will of God, 
the Second Person became the will of man, and man alone. 
Hereby he assumed all the mental and physical conditions of 
that nature. He knew nothing by innate conception of any 
prior condition, for, by its laws, the mind takes cognizance of 
that only which it has received through theser’ses. Although 
by this arrangement his mind acted only according to the 
limitations of its organic agent, and, commencing from a point 
of absolute ignorance and insensibility, grew in knowledge 
as in stature, remembering that only which had been im- 
printed on the earthly tablet; yet his identity was the same. 
This obliteration of knowledge up to a certain period, and new 
commencement thereof, is illustrated * by the case of a woman 
resuscitated after partial asphyxia, who was completely oblivi- 
ous of the past, and was obliged to commence anew the founda- 
tions of knowledge. Still she was the same person. So with 
Rev. Mr. Tennent. Another case is mentioned where, after for- 
getting all previous transactions for years, there was a sudden 
return of memory, and the individual at once regained all 
which had been lost of knowledge. The somnambulic or trance 





* Carpenter's Physiology, p. 838. 
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state further shows this latency, for acts in this condition are 
forgotten in the normal one, and vice versa; the individual liv- 
ing as it were two lives, not however at once, but alternately. 
If sach phenomena can occur in living persons, how much more 
perfectly would they present themselves when organization 
commenced “ de novo,” as in Christ in the embryonic period ! 
Nor can it be asserted that the greatness of the Deity forbids 
his coming under such alaw. We reply, that all Scripture 
teaches that there was some great change, and a wonderful 
humiliation; moreover, God made all things, and human 
nature itself, in reference to this law. Professor Stuart 
states, that “in Christ, the Second Person did not show 
forth all his power.” If he could then conceal a part, what 
forbids a total veiling thereof? That all things were made in 
reference to Christ’s death, is implied in the texts, “* Beginning 
of the creation of God,” “ Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world.” Although neither of these appears to be literally 
true, they are so if we consider Christ’s incarnation and death 
as the great central point on which our world turns, all things 
having been arranged in reference thereto. 

In opposition. to this exposition, it may be urged that in this 
way we make the human and divine essences alike. The 
reply is easy. We have the declarations of God on this point, 
and, in our little knowledge as to what the mental principle 
is, let us not reject his word. Although the Creator is infi- 
nitely removed from us by the perfections of his nature, yet 
that man has such a similarity to him in essence, that deity 
can come under the law which applies to all finite minds, is 
positively asserted in Scripture. Man’s body was created ; but 
the “inspiration of the Almighty” giving it “ understand- 
ing,” and a soul emanating from himself, are very significant, 
on which is based the terms “ image,” “likeness ” (oft repeated 
and giving to human life peculiar sanctity), “like him,” “ par- 
takers of the divine nature,” “ children,” “sons of God,” and 
the expression over and over again applied to God, “ Father,” 
“ My Father and your Father.” Again, the term “Gods” is 
applied to angels in Ps. xevii. 7, and we have shown that the 
nature of one does not prevent its assumption by the other. 
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But what is more to the point, we will quote our Saviour’s re- 
markable declaration, “ Ye are Gods ;” the rest of the verse 
being “and all of you are children of the Most High,” quoted 
with the emphatic addition, “and the Scriptures cannot be 
broken,” as if there was, if possible, a strain on their credi- 
bility at the statement; quoted, too, in proof of his own 
divinity.* Adam is, moreover, called the “ Son of God.” 
“Father of Spirits” would seem to imply a common essential 
principle in all orders of intelligence. Again, holiness is the 
most valued of all God’s attributes, yet we are commanded to 
be holy because God is holy, a certain proof of some intimate 
communion in spirit. 

The work of the Holy Ghost. 

We will now explain why it is that Christ is always repre- 
sented as working through the Holy Ghost, and why the 
assertion that he possessed, while in the flesh, the attributes of 
divinity is totally erroneous. 

The truth is that the Logos, in his incarnation, vails these, 
and never claims them except in a very peculiar sense, consist- 
ent with limitation ; while often he positively denies their per- 
sonal possession. For if he truly was incarnate, he could not 
possibly exercise any power or faculty beyond his fellow-men ; 
any departure from this would destroy his humanity. 

The provision for divine endowments in the incarnate God 
beautifully illustrates the perfection of the covenant of re- 
demption, and strikingly declares the inspiration of the Bible ; 
for man could not, theoretically, invent so faultless an arrange- 
ment, and can hardly comprehend it, although in declaring the 
work of the Spirit, God has given us the key. 

Christ said, “I can of mine own self do nothing.”—“ The 





* It is probable, reference is had not to the minor “image of God” in 
“rulers,” as commonly held, but to the original and higher one in the spirit’s 
origin and nature. This exegesis is not necessary to establish our argument, 
but it destroys the Unitarian one that Christ conceals his divinity by a disin- 
genuous quotation, or denies it altogether: either would equally serve their pur- 
pose. Moreover, would not the accepted explanation, in great measure, justify 
the assumption of the name of God by the Roman Pontiff, as acting upon a 
divine assertion? Yet we instinctively feel this to be blasphemy. 
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Son can do nothing of himself.”—“ Many good works have I 
shown you from the Father.”—“ For I am come down from 
heaven not to do mine own will.”—“ When ye have lifted up 
the Son of man, then shal! ye know” “ that I do nothing of 
myself.”—“ The Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the 
works.” —“ But now ye seek to kill me, a man that has told 
you the truth which I have heard of God.”—“The werks 
that I do in my Father’s name, bear witness of me.” Nor 
does Christ, by permission of the Father, do any divine acts, 
because if his own, his humanity is temporarily overwhelmed, 
and he ceases to be man. 

God is his own expositor. Why are we informed in so 
many ways and places, from one end to the other in the Bible, 
that the Spirit is to be given Christ without measure? Was 
this necessary if his own power was always ready? The 
truth clearly is, that the gift of the Holy Ghost was absolutely 
necessary, that the Saviour might declare his true relationship 
to the Godhead. By this unction from on high, he was fitted 
for his work, and inspired so that he knew the thoughts 
of men and the mind of God, so far as necessary for his 
Messiahship, and was divinely endowed. This we shall adso- 
lutely demonstrate. Look first at the prophecies respecting 
the Saviour, and the office of the Holy Ghost. 

“ Behold my servant whom I uphold,” “I have put my 
Spirit upon him ; he shall bring forth judgment to the Gen- 
tiles.” The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, because the 
Lord has annointed me to preach good tidings to the meek ; 
he hath sent me to bind up the broken hearted,” “and recover- 
ing of sight to the blind.”—“ My Spirit that is upon thee, and 
my words which I have put in thy mouth, shall not depart out 
of thy mouth,” &. “ And the Spirit of the Lord shall rest 
upon him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit 
of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge, and of the fear 
of the Lord; And shall make him of quick understanding in 
the fear of the Lord.”—“ With whom my hand shall be estab- 
lished ; mine arm also shall strengthen him.”—“ He shall 
stand and feed in the strength of the Lord, in the majesty of 
the name of the Lord his God.”—“ For the Lord Jehovah is 
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my strength.”——“ The Lord God hath given me the tongue of 
the learned,” “ he wakeneth mine ear to hear as the learned.” 

In the New Testament we find striking proof of the fulfill- 
ment of the foregoing prophecies. 

“Ye men of Israel hear these words; Jesus of Nazareth, a 
man approved of God among you, by miracles, wonders, and 
signs, which God did, by him, in the midst of you,”—* How 
God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and 
with power ; who went about doing good, and healing all that 
were oppressed with the devil; for God was with him.”— 
“ Jesus returned in the power of the Spirit into Galilee.” — 
“ He whom God hath sent speaketh the words of God, for God 
giveth not the Spirit by measure unto him.” Again, this 
striking passage, when Christ was accused of casting out 
devils by the Prince of the devils, he said, “If I cast out 
devils by the Spirit of God, then the kingdom of God is come 
unto you.” Then he declares all manner of sins and blas- 
phemy shall be forgiven if committed against himself, but not 
if against the Holy Spirit; and Mark says it was “ because 
they said he had an unclean Spirit.” This reference to the 
Holy Ghost implies the absence of the power of the Second 
Person; more particularly, as we should think the Deity of the 
Second Person was most closely connected with Christ, and 
of course ought to be the chief actor, while it is never once 
referred wo as endowing him, This surely is a very significant 
fact, and which any opponent will please explain if he can on 
any intelligible theory other than that now presented. 

Especial attention is requested to this, as here is the great 
stumbling block in the way of truth, and has led the world to 
build up an imaginary Saviour who does not answer the Bible 
description, and gives most unworthy views both of the great- 
ness of the offering for sin and the completeness of the humil- 
iation ; presenting a Saviour as far removed from a true incar- 
nation of Deity as the Unitarian view is from that of the 
church. 

The Holy Spirit officially entered Jesus at his baptism, 
until which time he performed no miracles. Here we not 
only see the source of his divine power, but witness a double 
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manifestation of Deity; the Son in the flesh, and the Spirit in 
the Son. This is that which filled him, being human, “with 
the fullness of the Godhead bodily ;” filled not by his own 
divinity but that of the Holy Ghost. The declaration, “He 
giveth not the Spirit by measure unto him,” has its equiva- 
lent in “ For it pleased the Father that in him should all full- 
ness dwell.” This proves that whatever “fullness ” he had of 
divine power, was at the pleasure of the Father.” Thus we 
have the deity of the Spirit shining forth in the humanity of 
the Son, confusing those who are unable to follow the line 
drawn between the “persons,” and who thus confound the 
work of the Spirit with the personal work of Christ. This 
exegesis is established by Eph. iii. 19, where this “ fullness ” is 
applied to men, “ That ye may be filled with all the fullness of 
God.” Also, John i. 16, “ And of his fullness have all we re- 
ceived, and grace for grace,” viz. Christ receiving abundant 
gracious influences from the Holy Ghost, for his sake there 
were imparted graces by the same Spirit, grace corresponding 
to grace. Also, see Ephesians iv. 13. Christ received his 
appellation from being annointcd by the Holy Ghost, but his 
disciples also “have an unction from the Holy One,” and 
“ know all things.” The Spirit, however, abode in Christ for 
a higher purpose, and in a more eminent degree than with 
them, yet so as to be distinct from him personally; for there is 
no reason to doubt as complete and eternal distinction between 
the Persons in heaven, as there was when Christ was incar- 
nate, for no change occurred in existence but only in its form ; 
nor was there any alteration in personal relation except so far 
as one becoming subject to another, as a son toa father. Let 
us now unravel the “ dark sentences” of Christ; in which 
there is a confusion of natures, and a confounding of reason, 
as to the union of the two, if the creed is correct. The lan- 
guage of our Saviour, so enigmatical, is plain, intelligible, and 
philosophical, if an absolute incarnation with limitation is ad- 
mitted ; without which the most delightful chapter in the 
Bible, viz. the xviii. John, is utterly incomprehensible. 

For the more complete understanding of this point, we must 
ever bear in mind that Deity, in all his dealings with this 
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world, is represented as acting in a three-fold manner, viz. 
God the Father, as Supreme, the Redeemer, for whom, and 
the Holy Ghost, by whom, as the agent, all things are done. 
This is not only a positive declaration, but what is of equal 
value as collateral evidence, the outcropping of this truth is 
everywhere seen in Scripture, even when not clearly expressed. 
For instance, it is shown by St. Paul, when speaking of God 
in the Trinity, thus, “ For of him, and through him, and to 
him are all things,” viz. by the Father, to the Son, through 
the Holy Ghost; but when Christ is represented as incarnate, 
the same Apostle, altering the formula, says, “ For it became 
him for whom are all things” (as Supreme), “ and by whom 
are all things ” (as actor, viz. the Third Person), in bringing 
many sons unto glory, to make the captain of their salvation 
(the Second Person, incarnate) perfect through sufferings.” 
St. Peter, also, further illustrates this in Acts iv. 30, when God 
(the Father) is besought to stretch forth his hand in signs and 
wonders “by the name of” (viz. for the sake of) “thy holy 
child Jesus,” and answered by the audible and visible pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit; three Persons in three characters.* 

In the official order the meritorious cause is Christ, who by 
his suffering (anticipated or experienced) receives a kingdom, 
bestowed by the Father, who executes his every request through 
the Holy Ghost. It is said of Christ in Psalm Ixxxix. 21, 
“ With whom my hand shall be established, mine arm shall 
also strengthen him ;” that is, Christ by his personal merit 
enables the Father without violence to his holy attributes to 





* When prayer is made, it may be to the Father, Christ, or Holy Ghost, or 
God in the Trinity, because each is God. But, nevertheless, we are directed to 
keep in mind the relationship of the ‘ Persons” to us, viz, to the Father, for the 
sake of Christ, through or by aid of the Holy Spirit. The latter is the real and 
official communicant with our souls in all cases, and this is the reason he is 
called the Comforter,—why hie influences are most desirable and most earnestly 
to be sought,—why sinning against or grieving him, is especially criminal, be- 
cause the personal agent acting on our souls. Christ does not personally hear or 
answer, but through the Holy Ghost, knows our wants, officially presents these 
requests to the Father, and intercedes for us, and wills an answer communicated 
by the Spirit. The gift of the Holy Ghost is considered a full answer to any 
prayer, as with him comes every perfect gift. Luke xi. 13. 
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execute his purposes, and is himself upheld by the Spirit. 
Christ, thus, though for a time dependent, is meritoriously 
associated with the other persons as an equal, for without him 
their part of the plan of redemption could not have been com- 
pleted. We see, then, that Christ speaks personally in his in- 
dividual character as a mere man; and again, officially, in 
that of the annointed messenger of God,—the equal of God in 
perfecting redemption ; all which relationship is condensed in 
Acts x. 38. “ How God annointed Jesus with the Holy Ghost 
and with power, who went about,” “for God was with him.” 

There is another fact to be borne in mind. Christ was God, 
not in power but in being, “de jure” not “de facto ;” in that 
in which he was one with the Father, and thus, although in- 
carnate and powerless, his will was a divine as well as a 
human will, for he was, while a man, the Second Person of 
the Godhead, and although unable to execute any divine act, 
even in escaping crucifixion (Mat. xxv. 53), owing to his in- 
carnation, yet he truthfully says, the Father would infallibly 
execute every wish, as it would be under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, in accordance with the will of the Father. This 
fact permitted a use of authority in expressing his will to men, 
in accordance with his real dignity, though even then Christ is 
careful to let us know his precise position, as in this passage, 
* Father, 1 will that they also whom thou hast given me be with 
me,” “that they may behold my glory which thou hast given 
me,” “for thou lovedst me before the foundation of the world.” 
Here the agreement of wills is expressed, but the election of 
the saved is by, and the glory of Christ from, the Father, 
though Christ was loved from eternity as the equal of the 
Father. This distinction of personal acts must be carefully 
borne in mind, as they are clearly defined in Scripture, so that 
the personal act of the Spirit as executive is no more that of 
the Son, than that of the Son as sufferer is the crucifixion of 
the Father. Thus, in the personal sense, Christ was powerless, 
but in an official sense he held the keys of heaven and hell. 
For fear of abasing him we have not given due weight to his 
disclaimers of personal authority, though oft repeated, and we 
seem to insist upon it that he must have been somehow mis- 
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taken, when he declared he could of himself “do nothing.” 
Let us now see the difference between his personal and his 
delegated or judicial anthority. Passages have been selected 
on which most persons rely to prove the Deity of Christ. 
“'Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do,” 
would imply omnipotence, if it was not opposed by “I can 
do nothing of myself.” Now, observe that “I” is a per- 
sonal pronoun, and refers to person, not nature. Here is a 
declaration that he is personally and, of course, in any nature 
powerless, unless all language is a mockery. It is harmonized, 
however, by “ Whatsoever ve shall ask the Father in my 
name, he will give it you.” It being given at Christ’s request, 
and for his sake, is as if given by Christ. It will be observed, 
moreover, that the order is, “ask in my name,” not ask me, 
and the request was to be granted “ that the Father might be 
glorified in the Son ;” unintelligible if the Son himself replies 
in his divine nature, but reasonable if the answer showed the 
agreement in will and unity of action between Father and 
Son; the Father glorifying the Son by the answer, and the Son 
honoring the Father, permitting by his atonement the love 
and grace of God to be manifest tomen. “ Lo Iam with you” 
“to the end of the world,” would imply ubiquity, unless 
opposed by “ Now I am no more in the world ;” “1” covering 
both natures; explained by personal absence, but presence 
through the Holy Ghost. Ohrist was not necessarily omnis- 
cient because he saw Nathaniel beneath the fig tree, for 
Elisha also saw Gahazi when Naaman “turned from his 
chariot” to meet him. He saw by the same Spirit of God. 
“As the Father knoweth me, so know I the Father.” But 
as Christ required the Spirit to make him of “ quick under- 
standing,” and spake only what had been communicated, it is 
evident he means that his knowledge was spiritual and true ; 
perfect in kind, not infinite in degree’; and this is equally true 
of the redeemed, who “know even as they are known.” 
That Christ did not know the full mind of God, is evident by 
his ignorance of the day of judgment, which was concealed 
even from the Son, a personal noun. 
“These whom thou hast given me I have kept,” not by my 
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power but “through thy word.”—“ Ye have not chosen me, but 
I have chosen you.” How? “ As thou hast given him power 
over all flesh that he should give eternal life to as many as 
thou hast given him.” This is evidently in a judicial sense, 
for, if in the exercise of omnipotence, he needed no such 
grant; but he confesses an imparted power which permits a 
knowledge of God’s decree, and to these he gives life as the 
meritorious cause of the gift, and the minister by whom the 
decree is pronounced. “And none shall pluck them out of 
my hand,” not because of my omnipotence, but becanse “ my 
father is greater than all.” That this giving and protection is 
forensic, is proved by “ But to sit on my right hand and on 
my left, is not mine to give,” nsine, covering both natures, 
“but for whom it is prepared,” not by my divine nature, but 
“of my father.” It was in this judicial sense Christ forgave 
sins, for he demonstrates his authority to do so by performing 
a miracle, and these he declared were through the Spirit. 
Since the miracle only proved a divine commission in one re- 
spect, it conld not prove omnipotence in another, therefore it 
only showed a judicial power in respect to forgiveness. It 
was, moreover, the “Son of man,” in Mark ii. 10, or human 
nature, which here forgave; yet our opponents would deny as 
strongly as ourselves any power in this character. We have a 
right to insist that they who have given Christ two natures at 
once, in order that the attributes of each may be perfect, shall 
not apply to one what is expressly affirmed of the other. Christ 
raised Lazarus from the dead, but, prior to that, he said, 
“Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me;” and he 
raises Lazarus not to show personal omnipotence, but “ that 
they might know that thou hastsent me.” Lazarus was raised 
by the Holy Ghost, thus demonstrating Christ’s Messiahship. 
“God shall judge the world by that man whom he hath 
appointed.” Christ, therefore, is spoken of as exercising a 
delegated power even when on the throne of his glory. But 
as the Father exercises certain judicial acts by the Son, so re- 
ciprocally, the Son performs certain divine acts by the Father 
and Spirit. ‘If my words abide in you,” would convey the 
idea of a divine lawgiver, unless modified by “I speak not 
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my own words,” viz. I speak for the Father. The source of 
this authority is apostolically announced in Acts i. 1, 2, “ All 
that Jesus began both to do and to teach until the day in 
which he was taken up, after that he, through the Holy 
Ghost, had given commandments unto the Apostles.” An in- 
teresting fact confirmatory of this is, that Christ even on his 
throne is still dependent on the other persons of the Deity for 
knowledge, as certified in Rev. i. 1, “ The revelation of Jesus 
Christ which God gave unto him, to show unto his servants,” 
“ and he sent and signified it by his angel.” Again, “ When 
the Comforter is come whom I will send unto you from the 
Father,” certainly would indicate divine power, unless forbid- 
den by the immediate declaration, “ But the Comforter whom 
the Father will send in my name.” The Son evidently sends 
the Spirit judicially, as is further shown by “1 will pray the 
Father and he shall give you another Comforter.” So in Luke 
xxi. 15, “I will give you a mouth and wisdom which all your 
adversaries shall not be able to gainsay,” explained to be 
forensic by Matt. x. 20, “For it is the Spirit of your Father 
which speaketh in you.” 

Again, “I am the resurrection and the life,” not in an 
omnipotent sense, but “ He that raised Christ from the dead 
will also revive your mortal bodies by his Spirit.” Christ is 
the resurrection in the sense of meritorious cause thereof. 
The same Spirit dwelling in the disciples prepares them also 
for a resurrection like Christ’s, for his sake, at his request, and 
to follow him “ the first fruits from the dead.” Jesus walked 
on the sea, but not by personal power, for when the disciples 
thought it a Spirit (as it most certainly was if God in the 
exercise of his divinity, the greatest of all spirits, and not even 
incarnate), Christ reassures them by saying it was their friend 
and companion, viz. Christ in his human nature. He walked 
by the same Spirit which sustained Peter, until his faith failed, 
and which caused Elijah to cross Jordan dry shod. 

The embarrassment occasioned by understanding these and 
many similar passages as referring to two natures, is avoided 
by studying the covenant relations of the persons, and admit- 
ting the temporary abasement of one, to whom a delegated 
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authority is given. We are to look upon the incarnate God, 
manifesting himself with all human infirmities except sin, and 
coming to reveal God to man, and to take man’s place before 
God, as equaliy worthy of homage as on his eternal throne. 
This Jesus demands when he says, “ All men should honor the 
Son even as they honor the Father.” And it is i his hwman 
nature that the demand is made, “ For if they honor him not, 
they honor not the Father who hath sent him ;” if sent, it is the 
man, the Messiah. Angels sang his praises as foretold (Ps. 
xcvii. 7) when ushered into the world, and they do it as God 
still, though the babe in Bethlehem ; bending over the manger 
they adore not the invisible Creator, nor simply a visible man, 
but “ God manifest in the flesh,” and “seen of angels ;” God, 
in a new and humble character, yet truly God. An emperor, 
laying aside his regal state to execute in guise of a menial 
some great philanthropic work, as did Peter of Russia, again 
to ascend the throne, is no less an object of respect to those 
able to recognize his true character, than when wearing the 
insignia of royalty. Thus the Son of God, not readily recog- 
nized, but nevertheless brought inexpressibly nearer to us by 
his condescension, justly demands the same homage as Jeho- 
vah on his throne. Nor do we by sweeping the above texts 
out of the list of those proving Christ’s divinity, at all im- 
pair the power of Scripture. The appropriation of these for 
such a purpose, while it would be useful if true, in establish- 
ing that point, destroys another not less important doctrine, 
viz. the human nature, which is in reality not given him in 
the common view. The fact is, that there is vastly more diffi- 
culty in proving the humanity of God, than the deity of 
Christ, as is shown by the astonishing error universally held 
respecting him. 

It is to be observed that Christ yave far greater honor to the 
Old Testament than modern theologans, and taught the Jews 
to search these, for they testified as to his character. These 
foretold the incarnation of God coming as Messiah; the 
works commissioned him to do were to show he was the Mes- 
siah. To these Christ referred John’s disciples. He perform- 
ed not a single miracle to declare his divinity; proof to the 
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contrary cannot be produced. On the other hand, he endeav- 
ored to conceal all connection with the Deity, as an active 
agent in a divine form, vid. Matt. viii. 4; Mark i. 34; vii. 36; 
viii. 26 and 30; ix. 9 and 30; Luke v. 14; for had he been 
recognized as God, the Jews “would not have crucified the 
Lord of glory.” It would be a most extraordinary and incredi- 
ble circumstance, if the divine nature of Christ, for four years, 
and by many miracles, endeavored to make the world under- 
stand that Christ was God, while the human nature worked 
hard to conceal it, even denying divine power, and actually de- 
feating the divinity on this point with his personal friends, and 
those best capable of judging. Christ was declared Son of God, 
not by his miracles, but by his resurrection; and this was the 
first time it fully came to the understanding of his disciples ; 
who, prior, had no correct idea who he was. Peter, it is 
true, once confessed “ Christ the Son of the living God,” still 
he had no clear idea what he meant, and the knowledge he 
had, Christ said was not acquired by human senses, but was an 
especial revelation. It was soon forgotten, for he speedily de- 
nied his Master. The disciples were charged with folly by the 
risen Saviour, not because they failed to recognize his divinity 
by his works, but because they did not comprehend the pro- 
phecies, “O fools, and slow of heart to believe all that the 
prophets have spoken.” Proofs could be added from every 
page of the New Testament. 

The chief difficulty in admitting a doctrine so fundamental 
and clearly taught in Scripture has arisen from an inability 
of understanding how the infinite Creator, whose presence fills 
immensity, can tabernacle with men on the earth by any 
limitation. Such, however, was the literal fact, and far more 
completely than usually believed. In explanation of this we 
cannot justly be required to go further than Scripture. It is 
enough to present a theory which reconciles all parts of the 
sacred word, even should there be a difficulty in explaining 
certain points ; the more so as the one we oppose is unintelli- 
ble, because contrary to reason ; nor does it harmonize either 
the words of Christ or the Old Testament writers. We have, 
however, taken one step beyond by showing that physical 
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organization itself gives the nature, and of course the limita- 
tion. 

God, that wonderful and glorious being, “by whom all 
things consist,” does not take cognizance in his own nature of 
time and space ; he reasons not; all things past and future are 
to him present ; all space is before him. He alone perceives 
the creation as it really is, and not in the relations presented 
to finite minds, who must see objects in succession and dis- 
tinct, viz. in time and space. To a pure spirit there can be 
neither time nor space. These ideas are for men true, and 
best adapted to exhibit the perfections of God to his creatures, 
but are not true in the same relation to God. But the Deity 
has, nevertheless, in his nature, the same ideas of the universe, 
because he made man, who thus judges of the material world, 
and God must have had a perfect knowledge of the relations 
of all his works and all ideas produced by them. Having, 
then, the exact knowledge how all things are viewed, compre- 
hended and reasoned on by every human being, he has in him- 
self, as it were, the exact measure not only of a human soul, 
but of every human soul, that is, can receive the same ideas. 
This mode of judging of the material universe is objective on 
the part of the Creator, viz. in his relations to men and in his 
language he looks upon the world as seen by us; but in incar- 
nation these ideas were subjective, and formed and reasoned 
upon as appearing to him in a human nature. Thus there 
was always in the divine, also, the capability for a human 
nature, not manifest at once, for the former must ever, while in 
the divine nature, overwhelm the latter; but when related to 
the visible world by a material and human organization, the 
human faculties were alone presented, by which he held rela- 
tion to nature, while there is no longer in this “person ” the 
power of judging out of time and space. God exchanged his 
power of knowing all things as they are truly related to each 
other and to himself, for that of knowing them as related to 
us; a knowledge, it is true, he had before, but he now received it 
through human organs, and developed it in a tangible body. 
Still he is God. This is expressed in the rebuke of folly, 
“He that formed the eye, shall not he see?” and “ teach- 
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eth man knowledge, shall not he know?” The greater must 
include the less. Receiving knowledge of the universe by 
the natural eye, he had human sight, and so with every sense. 
But we have shown that the organs and their faculties reveal 
the nature, and in this case, as they are human, the being pre- 
senting them has a human nature. The truth is declared in 
the expression, “God manifest in the flesh.” It was not by 
man the Scriptures declare that Christ became human, but by 
flesh. There is an important meaning in the frequent refer- 
ence to flesh. See Rom. ix. 5; Ool. i. 22; Johni. 14; Peteri. 
18; 1 Tim. iii. 16; Heb. ii. 14. Notice the attention to minu- 
tis. The word flesh, though generic, and meaning man, 
means more, as it excludes the idea of any spiritual adjunct ; 
it teaches that God was man in his manifestations; but these 
are the physical and mental attributes; the expression there- 
fore means, God manifest to us as man by his attributes, 
though God still; and as the only attributes he possessed 
were human, Jesus was God-man, not each distinct at the 
same time, with perfect natures, but the one Christ. Thus 
Christ was God himself, and not the human soul of a person 
in full possession of omnipotence, but “ the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever,” the same in being and person, but not in na- 
ture or attribute. 

We are now prepared to advance one step further in under- 
standing that limitation is not only possible, but is a law of 
mental essence, and is therefore reasonable. Christ did, by 
this law, in all probability, become man; we, at least, are not 
to erect theories upon impossible conditions of mental essence 
in opposition to those which are not only possible but actual. 
Christ was not, in the sense of conscious being, anywhere 
except on earth during his Messiahship, although one with the 
Father in ewistence; and here comes in the property of the 
mental principle before alluded to, which has been com- 
pletely overlooked in its bearing on the Incarnation, viz. exist- 
ing although unconscious or latent. 

If a principle is discovered with regard to the mind of man, 
we cannot deny the same as applicable to Deity, if similarly 
situated. It is true great things are here compared with small, 

VOL, XXIV, 46 
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but if we have the laws of gravity, or of cohesion, or chemical 
affinity as applicable to one particle of the universe, we are in 
possession of the same as applied to the vast creation of God. 
If this is not so as respects mind or its essence, our opponents 
will be obliged to discover a different law,—we wait until 
then. Little things reveal mighty laws. The fall of an apple 
taught how the universe revolves around the throne of God; 
sputtering water, on heated iron, revealed the “ sphervida] 
state,” permitting the naked arm to be plunged with impu- 
nity in molten lead, or freezing water by intense heat; the 
spasm of a dead frog’s leg showed more than the psalmist 
knew, the secret place of thunder, girded the earth with light- 
ning, and bound together the nations; the trembling of a kettle 
lid lent man omnipotence. There are but two great existences 
in nature, mind and matter; the laws governing the latter, 
various as it presents itself, are definite and uniform. Is 
there reason to doubt that those applied to the former 
are equally so? The mental essence, in a latent condition, 
inhabits every portion of the human frame, though conscious 
only in the perfectly organized nervous center, just as in the 
stock is convealed the vital principle which manifests itself in 
the bud wherever it shoots forth, though until then latent. 
So in the egg is the whole animal potentially, though unde- 
veloped. Latency is further illustrated where sensation has 
once existed, as when paraplegia follows injury of the spine, 
or coma undue pressure on the brain. Those wishing further 
illustration of these facts, are referred to Miiller’s and Car- 
penter’s Physiologies, under the heads of Mind and Vital 
Force. 

Here, however, is an illustration of the fact stated, which 
also is a proof. God acted on this knowledge when he created 
Eve, exhibiting the harmony of his works even in miracles, 
which in this case was not a great departure from his ordinary 
plan, and none at all from his ordinary law. God imparted to 
Adam something from himself, making him a living soul; 
but Eve, it will be observed, was created from a portion of his 
body, Aaving in itself the elementary principles of both soul 
and body. Thus Adam was the “Son of God,” (Luke iii. 38), 
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and Eve was of his nature, although no new soul was imparted 
to her, as St. Paul testifies, “Man is not of the woman, but 
the woman of the man,” both soul and body; the rib con- 
taining in itself, as does a seed or egg, unother plant or 
being potentially, which, by an universal law, becomes inde- 
pendent of the parent when developed and separated there- 
from. Most persons, probably, look upon the creation of Eve 
as an effort of divine power, unguided as to the object selected 
for transformation, and as to its method of procedure; but it was 
not so, and the physiologist can see its deep significance. The 
process of generation and growth was that of gemmation or 
budding, and no vital change in the principle of the generative 
process which runs through all nature, the same in law how- 
ever difersified in method. 

The most complete proof that this principle is universally 
distributed through the body is found in polyps and annelida, 
which by division can be multiplied indetinitely, showing that 
each portion of the divided animal carries with it all that is 
necessary of a mental character to form a complete animal on 
the restoration by growth of the deficient portions of body ; for 
if it did not we can conceive of no method of its after entire 
reception in one of the parts, unless we accept the doctrine of 
materialists that the mental principle is simply a function of 
the nervous system, a doctrine opposed both to reason and 
revelation. It is not said, however, that this principle does 
not increase as does the body; but that is a very different 
thing from a creation thereof. We find, then, abundant evi- 
dence of this law, that a dynamic principle exists conscious 
only in the brain or other ganglionic nervous center, but dif- 
fused over the frame as to its essence, though latent, and yet, 
perhaps, performing some important duty in the animal 
economy. “For in comparing the mental phenomena of man 
and the lower orders, we find so many points of resemblance, 
and the dividing line between instinct and reason so indis- 
tinct, both being removed in all their phenomena from mere 
matter, that we are forced to admit as true respecting the ope- 
ration of one what is absolutely proved as to the other.” 
Stilling, Carpenter, and Miiller, all maintain this position. 
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Since, then,*the whole of man is his body and soul, and 
the latter exists at all points, yet consciously active in that 
portion only of the organism peculiarly adapted to receive im- 
pressions, and reason thereon, so a spirit filling in its own 
nature the expanse of the universe (as we judge of it by 
sense), may, by the same law, be consciously active, but at a 
single point peculiarly prepared for that action, and then pre- 
sent the developments determined by such organism, all which 
is expressed by “A body hast thou prepared me.” 

The deposition of power or latency may be again thus illus- 
trated. Pure mind has no extension, nor any relations to time 
or space, “for all our ideas of either are derived through 
physical organs ” (Bishop Berkeley and J. Taylor), and is more 
allied to power than anything we can conceive, amd is its 
only source. When a ball moves, something is added to that 
ball, which cannot be seen, weighed, or measured, except in 
its relation to matter, yet it is none the less a reality. The 
motion and force express will. Now power, the greatest as 
well as the least, can be latent, just as in gunpowder or water 
may be hidden inconceivable energy, revealed only by a cer- 
tain condition of their particles; so in the egg, or the apo- 
plectic, lies a dormant force revealed only when the organism 
is in working order. The great mind or moving power in the 
universe is God. He is a power including everything which 
has the meaning of force, vital, intellectual, and moral, and 
the author of all that exists in others. Although God is by 
nature omnipotent, his power is regulated by his will, and is 
not necessarily in action, (Gen. ii. 2). Thus we see one attri- 
bute which may be latent, or not revealed fully, and if not 
fully, it may be not at all, and what is true of one may be true 
of all attributes dependent on his will; and this is declared 
when it is said they were all deposed in his becoming “ poor,” 
“of no reputation,” “ made lower,” “ veil,” “ humble,” except 
as developed in a human form, itself a human nature. 

This meets the objection that there cannot be mechanical 
condensation of God into a limited measure, for there was 
merely conscious action of that only of the divine essence of 
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the Second Person which dwelt in the human body, just as 
in man that only is consciously active which operates through 
the brain, and in which alone acts the will. 

There is evidently in the Trinity something like what 
occurs in the human being in this very respect, for that which 
presents the consciousness or will of the Second Person does 
not of the First Person, so that there is in that essence some- 
thing which pertains to each, independent of the other, and so 
far as personality is concerned is latent or null as regards the 
others. Still, Christ is not a third part of God, but the whole 
of the divine being in one Person, and so of each of the 
others, else there would be three Gods, or one God composed 
of three finite parts. If Deity presented but one personality, 
incarnation would have been impossible, because one Person, 
laying aside his power, could not complete his own embodi- 
ment, or if he should succeed would leave the universe with- 
out a head; but as there are three, having their being in one 
existence, there may be a localization of one without impair- 
ment of a single attribute of Deity, since the will of each 
must control the entire energy of God as truly as does that of 
man his single mind. The energy of the divine mind is 
necessarily one and the same. If not, then as each Person is 
omnipotent, when acting in unison their power mast be three 
times as great as omnipotence; a manifest absurdity. This 
single power acts as the will of each Person determines. 
Therefore Christ says, ‘‘ Whatsoever he ” (the Father) “* doeth, 
these also doeth the Son ;” “I and my Father are one.” The 
unity of the Divine nature making the act of one Person 
judicially the act of each, while the three personalities are 
differently related to that act. Through ignorance of the con- 
sequences of this interesting fact, there is attributed to the 
divine Second Person, what is true only of the Trinity, and 
explained only by it. Thus theologians make Christ, God 
in one nature, and man in another. Scripture, on the other 
hand, makes the Godhead man through its Second Person or 
Christ, while itself unchanged in its first and third: the 
whole of God being man in Christ, while Christ is God in the 
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Father and Holy Ghost.* Thus there is but one God, and he 
is man in the incarnate Second Person, and God in unchanged 
glory in the Father and Spirit. 

It will be borne in mind that certain attributes of Deity de- 
pend on his “being,” and are necessary, as ubiquity, omnis- 
cience, omnipotence, and self-existence, while others are volun- 
tary ; these last belong strictly to the “ Persons,” and are per- 
sonal, and the result of choice; the former belong to his 
nature, independent of his will. Thus the energy of the 
Divine Being in one person is always spoken of as one and a 
common attribute, yet the strictly personal qualities are not, 
for the holiness, love, or will of one is never spoken of as com- 
mon. Thus Christ, shut off from the exercise of divine acts 
in this common power by the law of incarnation (for his will 
acting through his body reached not the divine essence exist- 
ing in the Godhead), possessed still the personal, mental], and 
moral qualities which are no less the glory of God than the 
former.+ 

We admit that God, as a being, is very unlike man; his 
nature, or that whereby he acts upon nature, is vastly unlike 
ours. But is there any difference in will, or consciousness, 
those peculiar attributes of mind? It would appear from the 
use of language, and the application to men of the same or 
corresponding terms, that they express in God and man the 
same things. If they are the same, then the will of God may 
act through a body, provided a “ body ” is “ prepared ” for its 
residence. 

The immutability of God does not prevent this method of 
incarnation, for it has been shown that while immutability 





* The Rev. Henry M. Goodwin, in an Article in the November Number 
of the New Englander for 1860, apparently endeavors to express the same idea. 
“ The divine in Christ is human, and the human in him is divine.” Another 
important idea advanced by him is, that ‘‘ The spiritual divine nature includes 
the human.” The reason for both these truths is given in our text. 

+ Dr. Tarnbull, in his excellent work, “Christ in History,” hits this very 
truth without perhaps being aware of its psychological necessity, asserting 
“ It was love rather then absolute or physical might which assumed the human 
form ;” viz. Divine love, a moral, personal quality was incarnate, but not 
omnipotence, a common property of the persons. 
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belongs to God, as the possessor of certain necessary attributes, 
yet they are not necessarily always in action, nor in one mode 
of action as respects each Person. Change of “form” is pos- 
sible in one Person, as is asserted in Phil. ii. 5, and no theoret- 
ical objection can impugn a positive declaration. The one 
God lays aside no necessary attribute in such an incarnation, 
as we have shown ; for although a Trinity in person, He is 
absolutely one being; therefore, though He is powerless as 
Christ, /7e is omnipotent as God. 

We have now shown, both from revelation and well known 
laws of physiology and psychology, that when the Second 
Person of the Trinity substituted the form of man for that of 
God, he probably acted by the established law which permit- 
ted that only of the mental principle to manifest itself which 
acted through the body, and was therefore divested of every 
attribute except as manifested in Jesus, though one with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost. 

This brings us to another most interesting point in the 
histery of Christ, viz. 

He was never personally in heaven and on earth at the same 
time. 

There are four reasons for this statement which we will take 
up in order. 

ist. If Christ was a complete person when incarnate (as 
he certainly was), he could not be individually in two places 
at once. 

2d. When on earth he is never spoken of as personally in 
heaven. 

8d. There is no name for the Second Person, distinct from 
the Father and Holy Ghost, that does not belong to Christ in 
his human nature. 

4th. When in heaven he is never alluded to as being in- 
carnate on earth. 

1st. The first reason needs no discussion. In the “ form” 
of God he might exist everywhere, but not in the “ form of 
man,” and the latter is substituted for the former. 

2d. It is true that in John iii. 18, Christ says, “ And no 
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man hath ascended up to heaven, but he that came down from 
heaven, even the Son of man which is in heaven.” As this is 
much relied on to combat our view, we will give it particular 
attention, and shall find it for usa pillar of strength. But it 
demands more accuracy of analysis than usually given it, and 
a more logical interpretation of language. Now observe, that 
the text was propounded to Nicodemus by our Lord as an 
enigma, and the language must therefore have been carefully 
studied, and very precise. 

The terms ascent and descent are merely in reference to our 
conceptions; for as God is everywhere, he neither ascends or 
descends ; it meaning only the place where consciousness and 
activity are shown forth. This, being at one time in the 
divine nature, he is spoken of as in heaven, and at another in 
the human, and only on earth, he is said to ascend and de- 
scend ; for to us it is so. In its interpretation, it is agreed 
that Christ expresses unity with the Supreme Being. Bat if 
the received theory of two natures and one person is correct, 
each being in perfection with active attributes, the language 
used would have been erroneous ; for although Christ could in 
that case truthfully have said, “ Zam also in heaven,” because 
“TI” refers to personality, admitted to be one, yet he could 
not assert the “Son of man is in heaven ;” for “no man ex- 
cept the Son of man,” referring to his human nature and ex- 
pressing nature not person, and excluding by its terms the 
divine, would make Christ in his humanity in heaven at that 
time, which is not claimed or believed by the church. 

This is the truth. As the Son of man came down from 
heaven, again to “ascend up where he was before,” and no 
longer possessed his former glory, as himself declared, if this 
same Son of man is in heaven, it is evident he was and was 
not in heaven at the same moment in different senses, just as 
he was one with the Father, and yet was forsaken by his 
Father ; one in being, forsaken in person. We can legitimate- 
ly apply to this the interpretation given of the Trinity; three 
in one sense, and one in another; three as Persons, one as an 
existence ; all consciousness residing in the Persons. It is by 
no means singular that one of these very Persons should him- 
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self, if wishing to propound a riddle, refer to this union when 
speaking of his mode of existence. Thus he was on earth as 
a “ person,” viz. a conscious intelligence ; but in existence, with 
Deity, though not a glorified essence, as himself declares; and 
if not glorified we cannot stop short of the abasement asserted 
by Scripture, viz. no power but as seen in Jesus. Christ was 
therefore God and man; God, as in existence with the Father, 
but whose personality, consciousness, and individuality, were 
presented only in the human nature called Jesus. 

We discover here the all-important truth nowhere else so 
distinctly enunciated, viz. the divinity of the human nature, or 
oneness of his essence, whether on earth or in heaven. The 
truth is revealed that during incarnation there was but one 
personality, and that, belonging not to the human and divine 
jointly, but to the human nature alone, in which case only 
“Son of man” here expresses person, not nature. This great 
and indisputable fact has been constantly overlooked, which 
it is hoped may not be passed over until fully comprehended. 
We now understand that the incarnate God possessed but one 
essence; that manifested here in the body holding all that was 
personal, while in the divine essence he existed with the 
Father ; which substance, so far as related to him, possessed no 
personality, except as it was manifest in the body of Christ. 
Since, then, all that constituted the Second Person as distinct 
from the Father was in and belonged to Christ alone as a per- 
son, if he wished to teach Nicodemus that he was one with 
God in existence, he must use precisely the language which he 
did, saying, the Son of man, or Christ, is on earth, and the 
same Son of man is in heaven. 

This man, then, being one with the Father (referring to his 
human nature which covered and concealed or vailed his 
divine), we have the human and divine in one essence ; but as 
this Son of man possessed no divine attributes, or “glory,” as 
he himself declared, we see there was no exercise of personal 
attributes in heaven, but only on earth. 

As the individual Jesus alone had claim to any identity 
with, or possession of, the substance of God in the Second 
Person, he alone could use the possessive pronoun “ mine” in 
reference thereto. Whatever name is applicable to the Second 
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Person, either in the Old or the New Testament, is applicable 
to Christ. The substance of the Second Person thus belonging 
tothe Son of man, he was the only representative, on earth or in 
heaven, of the Deity in the Second Person. Whatsoever, then, 
was true of the Sou of man as the only and complete person, 
covered the whole of his divinity, not because of a joint person- 
ality, but because there was but one essence and one identity. 

8d. There is no name for the Second Person distinct from 
the Father and Holy Ghost, which does not belong to Christ 
in his haman nature; and his name, as man, is applied to him 
as God. 

The reason for this is, not because of two perfect natures at 
once in one person, but because, although of different natures, 
his name follows his personality; that is, where he was, there 
also was his name, and that the same whatever the nature. 
When an Apostle, therefore, wished to speak of the Second 
Person, prior to incarnation, he is forced to use a term equally 
appropriate to humanity, but expressing only personality, viz. 
“Tempted Christ in the wilderness ;” “ Drank of that spirit- 
ual rock that followed them, and that rock was Christ ;” “ For 
this man” (Christ) “ was counted worthy of more glory than 
Moses, inasmuch as he who hath builded the house hath more 
honor than the house ;” “ Who created all things by Jesus 
Christ ;” “Given us in Christ Jesus before the world began.” 2 
Tim. i. 9.. Thus any name suitable for Christ in his humanity, 
belongs to him in any character or any nature. This would 
not be true in the common view, for the man not being God, 
the name of Christ as man could not belong to him as God ; 
to call the mere man Christ Jesus, God, would be sacrilege. 
This is evaded by calling him the human nature of God: but 
Scripture boldly calls Christ in the flesh, God, viz. “Of 
whom as concerning the flesh Christ came, who is over all, 
God. blessed for ever,” equivalent to “God manifest in the 
flesh.” He was therefore, when incarnate, as truly God as 
when Stephen “called on God, saying Lord Jesus, receive,” &c. 
If, then, Christ, Word, Jesus, or Saviour, are the appropriate 
names of the Second Person incarnate, and belong to him not 
yet incarnate, it is equally proper for Christ to say that what- 
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ever union there was between him and his father in existence, 
belonged to Christ, or “the Son of man;” a thing entirely 
erroneous had this soul been of merely earthly origin, or if the 
human and divine were distinct things. 

4th. In illustration of this trath we will present the follow- 
ing proofs from Scripture, that Christ is never found on earth 
and in heaven as an active agent at one and the same time. 
At the baptism of our Lord, the Father and Holy Ghost alone 
bore testimony, because the divine nature of Christ was in 
abeyance; still God was present in Three Persons, one being 
incarnate. 

Again, Isaiah often utters his prophecies in the name of 
the Triune God, viz. “ Thus saith the Lord, the Redeemer, 
the Holy One of Israel; I am thy God.” The ancient Jews 
drew from this some conception of a Trinity. In every in- 
stance like the above, the Redeemer is in union with the 
Father and Huly Ghost. But when we find the word “ Re- 
deemer” omitted from this inspired formula, we shall find it 
owing to his being removed from heaven to earth. Thus, 
“ The Lord and his Spirit hath sent me ” (Christ) ; not the Lord, 
and his Spirit, and the Redeemer hath sent me. Again, 
“The Spirit of the Lord God (Holy Ghost) is upon me, 
(Christ), because the Lord (Father) hath annointed me.” 
Again, “ Because of the Lord thy God (Father), and for the 
Holy One of Israel (Holy Ghost), for he hath glorified thee ” 
(Christ). 

One exception confirms the rule: “Thus saith the Lord, the 
Redeemer of Israel, and his Holy One, to him whom man 
despiseth, to a servant,” &e.; “princes also shall worship be- 
cause of the Lord that is faithful and the Holy One of Israel, 
and he shall choose thee.” This prophecy, delivered more 
than seven hundred years before Christ, is necessarily in the 
name of the Trinity, and is uttered for the benefit of the 
Second Person after incarnation should have taken place. 
Bear in mind, ye who believe in the infinite knowledge of 
Christ while on earth, that much of Scripture is for this very 
purpose, and is unmeaning unless viewed in this light; and 
Christ derived the same comfort from it that any man would 
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do who, by divine inspiration, knew it applied to himself. He 
lived “by every word which proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God.” See the whole of Isaiah, chapters 49, 51, 61, 66, and 
Psalm 8, 16, 18, 22, and 69. 

In the passages quoted above, though the prophecy and 
promise are in the name of, the fulfillment is not by, the Trinity, 
but because of the faithfulness of God in the persons of the 
Father and Spirit, while his own divinity is totally ignored. 
Christ is victorious through the agency of the two other per- 
sons, still called the one God, by the expression “he shall 
choose thee ;” two in person, one in being; a point of great im- 
portance to remember. For Christ, though a person of Deity, 
is not associated as such in any divine act. 

We learn now the reason why Christ is spoken of as the 
fellow of God, for “the man my fellow,” is applied to him, 
and in the passage “Thy throne, O God, is for ever and 
ever,” God is called the fellow of man; and the reason is 
that Christ, as man, retained all the personality which belong- 
ed to the Second Person, and though temporarily inferior to 
the Father (“my Father is greater than I),” yet was in rank 
a coequal, though presented to us in the character of a simple 
man. Can anything be more beautiful or more in harmony 
with truth? 

The assumption of divine power yet future. 

1 Cor. xv. 24th and 28th, intimates very clearly, we think, 
this event, and the relation of Christ’s humanity to his divin- 
ity. Observe that it is only at the ending of the mediatorial 
kingdom, that “All things shall be subdued unto him,” 
(fature tense). Then it is that “God” becomes “all in all.” 
This last phrase can mean nothing less than the personal 
assumption by Christ of divine attributes, a thing impossible 
for any finite soul, fur God, in the persons of Father and 
Spirit, always was supreme, having never undergone any 
change, and always “filling all in all.” And “that God may 
be all in all” (still having reference to the future) can refer 
only to God in the Second Person, who did not become all in 
all, or “fill all things,” when incarnate. 

The Son becoming subject, and delivering up the kingdom 
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to God the Father, signifies the completion of the work which 
led him to become a son (a name derived solely from his 
earthly birth, Luke i. 35). This work completed, there is no 
longer need of such a relationship, and it ceases. The human 
nature becomes subject to the divine, and the original “ form ” 
is assumed. Observe that Christ does not subdue all things to 
himself, but it is done by a superior power. Eph. iv. 10, states 
that Christ ascended far above all heavens “that he might fill 
all things.” This is equivalent to God becoming “ all in all,” 
for the affix “ far above all heavens,” to “that he may fill all 
things,” indicates that it is to be understood in a physical 
sense, and not as completion of prophecy. It is a proper ex- 
pression only as applied to the assumption of divine power. 
This, however, is not yet true, Rev. i. 1, for the object of 
ascent is not yet fully accomplished ; it is true only so far.as to 
be “head over all things to the church,” and to be fully com- 
pleted only at the end of the mediatorial kingdom. 

Nevertheless, as the Second Person is called Christ before 
the creation, so after the assumption of divinity he will be the 
same Christ, though in his original “form,” on whom our 
affections will fasten as a personal Saviour for ever. 

Any other view would imply annihilation of the Redeem- 
er’s body and soul that he might not divide with the Supreme 
Being the homage of the universe; but an Apostle declares 
“he dieth no more,” for death is vanquished forever. It re- 
sults that the changing of the “form of a servant” back 
again into the “form of God” is meant, which is the sub- 
jection of one nature or character to another, the one inferior 
being supplanted by the greater, just as before the greater had 
yielded to the less, being humbled. If, then, as is evident, the 
soul of Christ is to assume divine attributes, and then con- 
sciously “ fill all in all,” it is equally evident his consciousness 
and will must become coextensive with the divine essence ; and 
plainly previous limitation is implied. 

Further explanation of difficulties. 

It has been said Christ is thus made no way superior to a 
prophet. Let God reply. “Iwill raise them up a prophet 
from among their brethren” “ like unto thee,” “and will put 
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my words in his mouth.” This an Apostle states was 
Christ. The resemblance is foretold by God, and what is more 
the source of his wisdom is declared to be exterior to himself. 
We have no right to say the Almighty has too faithfully ful- 
filled his word. We observe here the remarkable harmony of 
the Old and New Testaments, as seen in the quoted passage, 
Heb. iii. 3. For though resembling Moses in all the charac- 
teristics of humanity and a prophet, he differed from him, for 
“This man was counted worthy of more glory than Moses, 
inasmuch as he who hath builded the house is greater than the 
house.” And Christ created Moses and the Mosaic law before 
he came to earth, being the very same but in a different form ; 
and he who created all things is God. Here is another in- 
stance where all of divinity, in rank but not power, is attrib- 
uted to the human nature. 

Again, it is said that Christ having power to lay down and 
take his life, must have been omnipotent, especially as he says 
“No man taketh it from me.” Now,in addition to those 
declarations in which it is said, “he offered himself by the 
Spirit, and was raised from the dead by the same power, we 
would say the passage quoted shows he had nothing but what 
was given him, for he further adds, “ this commandment have 
I received from my Father,” viz. there was a covenant 
arrangement entered upon by the Son to do a certain work; 
and though his death was optional, it was by no act of his 
own, for this would be a dishonorable imputation to the 
Saviour, showing an effort to escape the suffering he came to 
endure, and a disposition to avoid the wrath of God exhibited 
in its natural and complete results. This view is belied by 
his refusal to take wine and myrrh kindly offered by sympa- 
thizing bystanders to assuage pain, a relief allowed to the 
greatest criminals. The evident meaning then is, that he vol- 
untarily came under the law of death, but might, by permis- 
sion, have escaped, not by his own but by angelic aid, (Mat. 
xxvi. 24). Otherwise, it would show that in extremity, suicide 
is justifiable ; because if our exemplar, by a fiat, could end his 
own life,so might we, by an act of will; such act having in 
each case the same moral quality. 
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Again, Christ could not be holden in the grave. His soul 
could have been, had it been a mere creation of earth; but St. 
Paul points out the material distinction, “that Adam was of 
the earth, earthy,” “and the second man was the Lord trom 
heaven,” not in heaven; “a quickening spirit,” possessing in 
its own nature immortality. 

Having established now the doctrine of one essence in the 
Second Person and Christ, we would inquire of any opponent 
what distinction he would make between a possession and an 
incarnation ; the transference of one mind to another, whereby 
“ Christ, the Son ot God, became man by taking to himself a 
true body and a reasonable soul,” suits a possession, but not an 
incarnation, for it is the only way one mind can take possession 
of another and transfer to it individuality. We find in posses- 
sion, two perfect and distinct natures, yet such an occupancy 
of one by another that the will of one is lost, and the person 
appears animated by the invading spirit, @ true hypostatical 
union, and the only possible one. Thus the common view, 
when analyzed, is that Christ was a divine possession. How 
unlike this to the true incarnation, carrying with it the law 
of the body, and being that which it assumed to be. 

A demon did not shed its blood when the demoniac cut him- 
self with stones, nor did a legion of demons drown when the 
swine ran into the sea; yet, when Christ died, then was shed 
the blood of God, (Acts xx. 28), not God as sovereign, but 
God as man, 

Again; if Christ’s soul had been merely earth-born, he 
could not have been holy. But he inherited nothing from 
Adam except his body, which consequently died; as taught by 
Jesus in the verse, ‘“‘ ye are from beneath, I am from above.” 
We have before shown that by the law of generation the germ 
of the body, with a low form of organic life, is solely from the 
mother, demonstrated in the ova of fish or frogs, expelled and 
having organic, distinct from animal life, before contact with 
the male. Asin Christ the body was created under law, so, 
also, his soul was by law, and the First Person of the Trinity 
was its creator, or brought it into the human form, and thus he 
inherited a “more excellent name” than angels, because 
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divine. He, in this manner, escaped the taint of sin which 
must have inhered had he had any earth-born soul, or any in- 
tellectual principle from his mother, as truly as in any plant 
its nature must be propagated without change; for in this lies 
the necessity of a corrupt nature or tendency to sin, derived from 
Adam, as this mental principle descends as does the vital in 
any plant. Christ, thus, graffed into the stock of Jesse, bore 
on this natural and dying trunk, a holy fruit, which he could 
not do from Adam. 

In this connection it is proper to state that there is very 
good evidence that the mental or intellectual principle is 
wholly of paternal and not maternal descent. Space forbids 
enlargement on the reasons, but we will say, that as the body 
is proved to be from the mother, possessing organic life, it is 
true, but no power of development alone, and the male has 
some dynamic influence in reproduction, this is probably the 
higher principle of animal or spiritual life. Again, Eve is 
never spoken of as infecting man, though the first sinner ; it 
is “in Adam all die.” 

Levi paid tithes in Abraham, one hundred and eighty years 
before his birth, because descent is referred to the male, never 
to the female. 

This view would seem to hold true in the incarnation, for 
we find Christ always speaking of his descent from the Father, 
rarely referring to his mother. 

If, then, the law is proved, Christ was psychologically of 
heavenly descent ; but if we consider Christ of heavenly de- 
scent, it goes to prove the law; it works well either way. 
With the accustomed physiological accuracy of Scripture, it is 
recorded Rom. i. 3, “ Made of the seed of David according to 
the flesh ;” and “declared” Divine “by the resurrection,” 
viz. “made” flesh by maternal descent; but “ declared,” not 
“made,” by spiritual descent. As he was shown divine “by the 
resurrection,” and it was his human soul, so called, which 
arose, this soul was essentially divine. If it be replied that “If 
a rib, as in the case of Eve, can carry the germ principle of 
mind and body, so ought the more an ovum prepared expressly 
for the increase of the race.” We reply that we find it is exactly 
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the reverse. For in examining the simpler orders of life, 
which we can better study than the more complex, which, 
nevertheless, are under the same law, we find our opinion 
to hold true. Miiller, on page 838, states “that the germ of 
the flower, producing seed, is but an aborted leaf-bud, which 
cannot itself grow. Both possess potentially the specific 
form of the plant, but the unimpregnated flower-germ cannot 
put forth new buds, but the leaf-bud may develop itself, ad 
infinitum, both in leaf and flower.” The unimpregnated 
germ is then wanting in some vitalizing property, and this it 
derives from another source, viz. the “ pollen.” That is, 
every part of the plant may shoot out buds possessing all the 
properties of the plant; but the seed, that whereby the 
plant is procreated, is dependent as in animals, on foreign aid. 
“The fecundating matter contains that which gives integrity 
to the germ.” This goes to show so far, the correctness of the 
principle advanced. That children resemble their mothers 
often, is no proof of mental descent, for the physical organi- 
zation, unquestionably of maternal origin, modifies and moulds 
every mental act; and in this, also, we see the correctness of 
our main theory respecting the great law of incarnation ; it 
being in perfect agreement, as far as we can, even with the 
microscope, pry into the mysteries of creation. 

It is said God cannot die. Neither can man in one sense; 
—in the same sense in which God cannot. What is death? 
Simply the departure from the body of its intelligent occu- 
pant, the guest which dwelt there. When the incarnate God 
expired, his spirit ascended to his father into whose hands it 
was commended. The painful process of separation we call 
death; it is not annihilation however, but the portal of a 
higher and more glorious existence. If the church was saved 
by the blood of God, Acts xx. 29, it clearly means that he 
died. Devout men have clung to this idea, though the schools 
teach differently. A champion of orthodoxy, so called, oppo- 
sing our theory, was compelled to assert that God neither be- 
came a man, or died; a legitimate conclusion from his faith, 
which we will leave him to settle with the Scriptures. By this 
theory it is easily seen that God did suffer, being incarnate, 
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while the received theory makes the death of Christ no more 
of an atonement than that of Paul. 

A most important fact is revealed to us in these views, viz. 
the immortality and greatness of the human soul. Unlike as 
most consider the infinite deity to man, yet if God could and 
did actually become man, then there is unquestionably a dig- 
nity in man which justifies the extraordinary language used in 
Scripture, and also the interest taken in him by his Creator. 
Our immortality is by no means proved by the resurrection of 
a created soul. But if our “elder brother” lives, and death 
over him can have no power, neither can it over those who 
possess an essence such that the eternal God can assume its 
nature. In contemplating this demonstration of immortality 
and its glory, an Apostle, filled with rapture, says, “I cease 
not to give thanks for you,” “that the God of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the father of glory, may give you the spirit of wisdom 
and revelation ;” “the eyes of your understanding being: en- 
lightened,” “ that you may know what is the hope of his call- 
ing and the riches of the glory of his inheritance,” and 
“what is the exceeding greatness of his power to us wards 
who believe, according to the working of his mighty power 
which he wrought in Christ, when he raised him from the 
dead.” Here his resurrection is taken as a demonstration of 
the greatness and immortality of the soul, requiring for its full 
comprehension a divine influence ; being of so momentous a 
character that, unassisted, it was beyond the grasp of the 
mind. If the soul of Jesus, then, was not the preéxisting and 
eternal God, his resurrection no more proves immortality for 
us than the raising of Lazarus, or the young man of Nain; 
while Scripture asserts that it is the chief evidence, 1 Cor. 
xv. 17. 

If, then, Christ possessed a divine principle over which death 
could not triumph, we can see the propriety of the wonderful 
promise, ‘ To sit with me on my throne, even as I, also,” “ am 
set down with my Father in his throne.” 

Nothing but the greatness of the soul led the Mighty God, 
the everlasting Father and Creator, to descend to earth and 
suffer such indignities as were heaped on Christ. Accept 
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these views, and we have some faint idea of the wonders of 
redemption, which fill the angels with amazement; discard 
them and accept the scholastic dogma of two natures existing 
at one and the same time, and we can but havea very low idea 
of what the Second Person has done and suffered for us. 
Such practically deny either Christ’s human or divine nature, 
for orthodoxy, in fact, though not in words, as truly denies 
Christ’s humanity, as Socinianism does his divinity. 

State after death. 

It may be asked, “ Where was Christ during the period of 
his burial? If his attributes were the effect of his embodi- 
ment, must he not at once, on separation of spirit from body, 
have assumed the original “form??’ Theoretically it would 
appear so. Scripture teaches that for a “little time” the dis- 
ciples did not see him because gone to the Father. Christ 
certainly did not descend to hell, as the Prayer Book has it, 
but to Paradise, the heaven of our hopes. There could have 
been no cause for further suffering, for Christ himself declared 
on the cross, “ it is finished,” and his death was ever consid- 
ered the consummation of his humiliation. Therefore it is 
perfectly proper to suppose that Christ did go to the Father 
during his three days in the grave. John xx. 19. “I have 
not yet ascended to my father,” has no reference to condition 
in the grave; but Jesus requires Mary, without delay, or the 
embraces of affection, to announce his resurrection to the dis- 
ciples. It is possible Mary would have been more demonstra- 
tive than suited the presence of one now openly declared a 
divine being—but as ascension was yet future, there would be 
another and more suitable occasion of interview. That the 
mere touch of Mary had no connection with the fact of non- 
ascension, is proved by the command to Thomas, “ Reach 
hither thy hand, and thrust it into my side.” 

The word Hades, in Psalm xvi. 10, at best but of doubtful 
meaning, cannot overthrow a declaration not at all doubtful, and 
must be interpreted as agreeing therewith. Here it probably 
meens grave; many of the best commentators hold this to be 
so, and such seems to be the opinion of an Apostle who, in 
quoting this passage, omits “leave my soul in Hades,” and 
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merely says, Acts xiii. 35, “ Thou shalt not suffer thy Holy 
One to see corruption,” as though the idea was in reference to 
the body, and as if this expressed the meaning of the whole. 

Admitting, however, for the sake of argument,* and in con- 
formity to views entertained by many as to an intermediate 
state, we stand on equally firm ground ; for, as spirit, at least a 
finite one, can take no cognizance of a material world except 
through some sort of organization, nor can form any idea of 
place, or space, as we have shown before, it is evident that if 
Christ goes, preaches, descends to a “ prison” or place of 
fixed bounds and limits, or a material paradise, it must be in 
connection with some organization, ethereal it may be in its 
nature, but still material, or, at least, something very different 
from the spiritual power controlling it. It would then be 
necessary that Christ should have this spiritual body by which 
he would assume the same relations to the dead, which living 
he had with the living; the spiritual body holding the same 
control over the mental principle which the organic has 
during life. 

If we knew certainly that such a spiritual frame-work 
existed we could reason upon it, and should find it working 
harmoniously under the natural laws laid down: for if such a 
spiritual existence is within our fleshly bodies, the two in con- 
junction may have that influence upon the spirit which our 
theory attributes to the body alone, and which, so far as abso- 
lutely known, depends upon the more material one; but 
the great point of our theory remains firm, viz. that by the 
fact of dwelling in the human body (and by this including 
every principle except spirit) the mental essence assumes a 
character in relation to the natural world which is called its 
nature, but after death, whatever there may be of a spiritual 





* In the anesthetic condition, persons undergoing surgical operations often 
struggle and make loud outeries as if the body suffered, and yet, on return of 
consciousness, know nothing of what has occurred, and even express themselves 
as having had pleasant dreams. The excito-motary nervous system of Hall 
partly explains this, but is there not action upon a spiritual body or animal soul, 
distinct from the conscious spirit, and separated therefrom in the anesthetic 
state! 
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body, that permits the mental essence to assume a correspond- 
ing nature in reference to the dead. There is nothing at all 
inconsistent in this view, because if man has such a spiritual 
adjunct to his body, Christ undoubtedly had the same, and 
came still under the law appertaining to the hnman soul. 

We have now endeavored in an humble way to examine this 
subject with the earnestness and candor its importance de- 
mands, for it is above all things desirable that we should have 
a correct idea of all that pertains to our Lord, as upon this de- 
pends not only our comfort, but even ability to rationally de- 
fend “the faith that is in us.” We will ask any one believing 
in the ordinary view of an hypostatical union, to drop, if 
only for a few moments, a theory unsanctioned by direct 
scriptural assertion, and established as merely the opinion of 
good but fallible men, and then look upon Jesus as very 
God, with no other soul than what the Apostle declared 
was there, viz. the manifestation of himself with human limi- 
tations; and then examine the emotions which overwhelm the 
mind. He will find them very unlike those excited by the 
confused and unphilosophical junction which makes Jesus 
neither God nor man. We do not worship God when we bow 
to Christ, if we look upon him according to the scholastic dog- 
ma, as a created being; and some have even expressed a doubt 
whether in his human nature he should be worshiped, notwith- 
standing his own command. If not God, then he was man 
simply, however honored of God; and adoration of him is no 
more that of the Creator than would be that of an image. 
Were the thoughts of all advocates of the common view of 
the union of two natures known to their own possessors, and a 
frank admission made to themselves of their own belief, we 
should find a shrinking from the acknowledgment of that most 
astounding act of condescension, whereby the ruler of the uni- 
verse “came to his own, and his own received him not.” 
The act was so wonderful that even now it cannot, and will not 
be received, but a substitute is introduced which will yet per- 
mit God to retain all his glorious attributes, while nominally 
associated with a new created human being called his human 
nature, which is not his at all, and in no manner satisfies the 
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language of Scripture or the enquiring mind. It is admitted 
by such believers, that Christ is somehow associated with divin- 
ity ; but with them, faith is in advance of philosophy. 

The view we have endeavored to unfold, presents a theory 
harmonious in every part, agreeing with Scripture and reason, 
even in minutiw. It commands us to look upon our Lord 
Jesus as the creator of heaven and earth; to love and adore 
him as our God and king, yet our “equal,” (Ps. lv. 13). 
Wonderful arrangement! still our God and king none the less 
for all his humiliation ; not God in the sense of an unseen, far 
distant and incomprehensible person, or a sacred, intangible 
aura around the Son of man; but a “God manifest ;” a tangi- 
ble God, (1 John i. 1); the one Christ, here and personally 
here alone. It were easy to worship the invisible Creator, a 
thing often done by Jew and by heathen; but they only who 
have “learned of the Father” can recognize in the lowly 
Saviour the present and incarnate God. 
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Arricte V.—THE RIGHTS OF THE NATION, AND THE 
DUTY OF CONGRESS. 


We have conquered. Our vast armies, at the magic word 
of a citizen at Washington, melt away, not into nothingness, 
like those other hosts that vanished before the spear of Ithu- 
riel, but into intelligent and loyal citizens, industrious and 
enterprising. Hands that grasped the musket in the charge, 
now handle ledgers and direct pens. Brawny arms that 
pointed the great gun, now swing the scythe or the hammer. 
Voices that used to ring the word of command over smoky 
fields, are now modulated to the whispers of the professional 
office, or attuned to the ears of listening audiences in silk and 
broadcloth. Our great iron-clads rest at League Island. Mr. 
Stanton leaves Washington for the season of rest for which 
four years of herculean toil have given even him an appetite. 
In a word, we are at peace ; and the flag of the Republic, sym- 
bol now of a purer and worthier nationality than when first 
unfurled, springs from low earthworks to meet every eastern 
breeze that nears an Atlantic port, and hangs lazily in the per- 
fumed air of the groves of orange and magnolia that border 
on the Gulf. Dusky forms, clad in blue, examine their passes 
for lordly Rhetts and Hammonds, or march them to the pres- 
ence of a Yankee provost marshal. A pale, spare man at 
Fortress Monroe paces up and down the stone pavement of 
his casemate, and traces over, in long hours of unbroken medi- 
tation, the logical sequence from Calhoun’s speeches, to the sur- 
render of Lee and the capture of a half disguised fugitive in 
the gray dawn of a Georgia morning. 

We have conquered, but among thoughtful men there is now 
the utmost anxiety regarding the future of the Republic. 
Since those dark hours after the defeat at Chancellorsville, 
when Lee led his veteran and victorious host across our 
borders, when other rebels, baser if not as bold, lighted the 
fires of insurrection in New York; when the Capital was 
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threatened, and no Northern city with a disloyal mob was 
safe; when Grant seemed to be wasting our very life-blood in 
fruitless endeavor at Vicksburg, and when, all along the line, 
our standards wavered and our stoutest hearts grew faint— 
since those darkest hours, just before the glorious dawn of 
Gettysburg, Vicksburg, and Port Hudson, perhaps there has 
not been at any time so deep a feeling of distrust and alarm, 
as now prevails with all to whom the great contest has been 
one not of names but ideas. The Union is saved, only to be 
uanded over, men fear, to the charge of those who have been 
its most deadly enemies. Slaves are emancipated; but whether 
emancipation shall prove a blessing or a curse, to them and 
to the nation, depends altogether, it would seem, upon the vol- 
untary conduct of those who have always said it would prove 
a curse, Slavery is abolished; but peonage, or some other 
plan of forced labor, hardly less unjust or dangerous to the 
nation than slavery itself, is the natural result of the present 
condition of affairs at the South, the only solution to which 
the mind or inclination of the land-owner turns, and the in- 
evitable consequence of any early withdrawal of military con- 
trol. Slave labor has ceased; and the masters, whose pride 
and honor are staked upon the claim that free labor must fail, 
combine to make it fail. Property in man has ceased ; and 
Avarice no longer restrains Cruelty, Hate, or Passion from 
deeds of horror that would be incredible if the slave-pen and 
Andersonville were not fresh in memory. The freedman’s 
bureau and the military power—these alone save the blacks to- 
day from a fight of extermination between them and their late 
oppressors. The military power must cease to protect when 
the work of reconstruction is complete, and that work is 
pressed with haste. In not a single state has adequate pro- 
vision been made for the protection of the blacks by civil 
courts; in most of them such protection is plainly denied. 
Mississippi defeats all candidates who advocate negro testi- 
mony in courts; Alabama and South Carolina show the same 
spirit; the loyal legislature of Virginia (so-called) found time 
to relieve rebels of civil disabilities, but none to grant the 
slightest protection to loyal blacks; Louisiana, in her free- 
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state constitution, grants no true equality before the law, and 
even Tennessee, the home of the President, denies the simplest 
justice to the hated race. Anxiety with regard to the treat- 
ment of the negroes is not confined to humanitarians nor philan- 
thropists; business men know that the prosperity of the whole 
country depends now in no small degree upon the successful 
establishment of free labor at the South ; statesmen know that 
a state where laborers are serfs can never live in healthy union 
with states whose laborers are citizens; and the common peo- 
ple remember St. Domingo, feel that injustice, oppression, and 
cruelty will not be tamely borne by men who have been sol- 
emnly promised freedom and protection, and dread a war of 
races. How shall we deal with four millions of liberated 
blacks? Rightly considered, it is the most awful problem that 
any nation ever undertook to solve. If the solution is to be left 
to the unfettered choice of those whose slave-whip has been 
arrested only by the bayonet, and whose judgments are blinded 
by a deeper prejudice and a stronger passion than the old days 
of oppression ever witnessed, it is no wonder that men are anx- 
ious as to the result, and feel that even a long continuance of 
military control were safer and better than the fearful peril of 
speedy reconstruction. Those who made it their boast to care 
nothing for the negro, are forced to care for the nation, its 
prosperity and its peace. 

Yet this is not the only cause of anxiety. For four years we 
have been learning to hate traitors. To see them shaping and 
controlling in many states the whole work of reconstruction is 
not pleasant. We look in vain, but too often, for those 
staunch and fearless loyal men, who were to greet the return 
of the old flag, whose unforfeited rights as citizens have been 
the subject of so much keen metaphysical disquisition, and to 
whom belonged, we were told, those franchises and powers 
which active rebels had forever lost. South Carolina is search- 
ed for one, but only a Perry is found. Even in appointing 
Provisional Governors, it has been necessary, it seems, to take 
men who have held office under the rebellion. Instead of 
unflinching union men, confederate officers manage the 
business of reorganization. The roll of a Southern conven- 
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tion, for titles, reads like a muster-roll of Lee’s army. [If elec- 
tions are held, the staunch unionist is inevitably beaten by 
some man whose arm was carried away by a union bullet. In 
some places, as in Richmond and Norfolk, loyal votes are re- 
jected, and rebel votes admitted. Everywhere, without excep- 
tion, save in Tennessee, the work of reorganization falls to the 
hands of men whom, less than a year ago, it was lawful for any 
loyal man to shoot at sight. 

But, by some people, the temper and conduct of these 
Southern managers are deemed highly satisfactory. ‘ They 
accept defeat,” it is said. So the culprit “ accepts” imprison- 
ment. They declare void the ordinances of secession. Then 
they have only ratified the acts of Grant and Sherman. 
South Carolina, however, refuses even by implication to admit 
that she had not the right to secede, and had not legally sece- 
ded; but she deliberately “ repeals ” her ordinance of secession, 
which is very kind of her. They also abolish slavery. But 
as they have been plainly told that without this all other 
action would be empty and fruitless, and military rule would 
be surely continued, we find in that act no especial merit or 
evidence of change of disposition; the less, as they all take 
pains to declare that this reform is effected, not by their own 
free choice, but by the military power of the United States. 
We are hardly left in doubt whether, if they should ever have 
the power, they would reéstablish the system so reluctantly 
abandoned. Nor do we find, in any of these states, meagre 
performance eked out by any generous heartiness of spirit. 
The passage of secession ordinances was hailed with salvos of 
cannon, peals of bells, contagious huzzas; with the smiles of 
beauty and the waving of perfumed handkerchiefs. The 
abrogation or repeal of these ordinances comes from a cold 
and formal convention to a sullen and silent people. The 
tokens of popular favor are reserved for those who denounce 
the abolition of slavery as an act of shameless tyranny, and 
rant about the infinite evils to which it will lead. Neither 
act nor spirit gives assurance of any change of feeling. Yet 
we are assured that these men have repented, and may now be 
trusted as more earnest and faithful in loyalty than those same 
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unflinching union men for whom we searched so vainly. To 
believe it is to ignore the tone of almost every speech or paper 
that comes from the South. It is to forget that Southern col- 
leges, railroads, and business institutions, make haste to honor 
soldiers whose only triumphs have been over the flag of the 
Republic, and whose names are linked forever with the Fort 
Pillow massacre and the horrors of Andersonville. It is to 
forget that in every convention, early after the routine of or- 
ganization, there were resolutions offered urging the justice of 
pardoning “our noble and beloved chief magistrate, Jefferson 
Davis,” and that such formal petitions come from every con- 
vention that has lately assembled. It is to forget that these 
men fought as long as there was a chance, sacrificing of their 
property without stint ; and that their present attitude of sub- 
miseion has both hope and compulsion for excuse. It is to be- 
lieve that the shame of defeat has engendered in haughty and 
passionate spirits no thirst for revenge ; that losses heavier than 
any other people have ever borne, have stimulated only affec- 
tion for the hand that smites them ; and that fiery antagonisms 
of race and belief, that have existed ever since Cavaliers and 
Roundheads;fought at Naseby, having been fed generation after 
generation, and fanned into the intensest flames of hatred by 
hostile customs and institutions, have been quelled by four 
years of suffering, and quenched by the final agony of over- 
throw. Has the boundless malignity that ‘made the prison 
pens eternally infamous vanished in an instant, like a hor- 
rid nightmare, under the soothing influence of defeat ? 

The Southern men themselves attempt no such tax upon our 
credulity. They tell us frankly that they submit, hold con- 
ventions, abolish slavery, and abrogate acts of secession, not 
because they are union men, but because they cannot help it. 
“We have fought as long as we could,” they say. “Abolition 
is an outrage, but we must vote it. Secession was our right; 
but we are conquered. We must bide ourtime. Whatever is 
demanded as a condition of our restoration, we must vote. 
There is no other way to get this military yoke off our necks. 
When we get into Congress, and grasp hands with Northern 
Democrats, and these bayonets are out of the way, then! 
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When that time comes, we will deal with the negroes as we 
like. They are a lazy set. -They will not work for such wages 
as we choose to give, and must be made to work. Then we 
will put a stop to this insulting intermeddling of Northern, 
directors and teachers called a Freedman’s Bureau. Then we 
will repeal confiscation acts. Then we will set aside all political 
disabilities imposed upon the leaders in our struggle for inde- 
pendence. Do not suppose that we will have pensions and re- 
wards paid from the treasury to men or families of men who 
have fought against us, while those who have been killed or 
maimed in our cause want such care. Pension laws we will 
repeal, and let each state take such care as it chooses and can 
of its own soldiers. Then as to the debt; do you fancy that 
we will be taxed to pay a debt created in whipping us? Do 
you suppose we will suffer the interest upon that debt to be 
paid from a national treasury? Nota dollar shall come from 
us, when we can help it. With the increased representation 
in Congress to which the emancipation of the negroes entitles 
us, and with the great Democratic party reunited, we can soon 
recover the control of the government. Then the war debt 
shall be repudiated. The abolition states may divide the 
federal debt between them, and pay or repudiate it as they see 
fit. We will divide among the Southern states the confeder- 
ate debt. Let each section take care of its own obligations 
and bear the burdens which it has created. When that has 
been accomplished, the federal government will be shorn of its 
strength, its credit will be destroyed, and no one will ever 
again lend money to help on a war of coercion against any of 
the states. Then we can lay new plans of separation, with no 
fear of the result. In all these schemes we shall find Northern 
friends as willing as they were when secession was undertaken, 
as hearty in sympathy, if, also, as cowardly in action, as they 
were during the war. But first we want pardon and restora- 
tion. Until we get back our state governments and our 
power in Congress, the less we show our feelings the better.” 
Those who have access to papers and constant intelligence 
from the South, know how truly this paints the spirit of 
Southern movements. Between the wary leader, who signi- 
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ficantly urges a very submissive behavior “for the time,” and 
the indiscreet disciple who threatens what shall be done when 
restoration is complete, the difference is one of reticence and 
cunning. In counting upon the aid of a Northern party, they 
‘do not reckon without their host. The speeches at Democratic 
conventions, the New York riots, the Chicago plot, and the 
records of the Golden Circle, show the spirit that animates the 
controlling men of that party. Through the thick darkness of 
their political infamy and ostracism, there gleams no ray of 
hope except in the final triumph of the rebels of the South. 
By that light they steer. With an energy that only new confi- 
dence of success could beget, they battle for immediate and 
unconditioned restoration of rebel states to their full political 
powers. Every measure or demand in behalf of the nation’s 
honor or safety, they resist as one man. They denounce the 
punishment of traitors. They clamor for universal amnesty. 
The confiscation policy they term disgraceful. The constitu- 
tional amendment abolishing slavery is gall and wormwood to 
them. Test oaths, whether adopted by Congress or by states, 
they ridicule and will repeal if they can. The integrity 
of the national debt they already insidiously threaten under 
color of a demand for equal taxation by the states. The 
theory everywhere maintained by that party is that the 
Southern states have by rebellion forfeited no right what- 
ever; that they are already states, in precisely the same 
sense and with precisely the same powers as those that have 
not rebelled ; that neither President, Congress, nor People have 
any right to require of them any changes, or impose upon them 
any conditions; that if either of them refuses to abolish 
slavery or ratify the constitutional amendment, it cannot on 
that account be denied representation in Congress ; that mili- 
tary control at the South is a usurpation which must cease at 
once; and that all these rebellious states must be restored to 
their full powers, no matter whether rebels or union men con- 
trol them, and must be granted their full representation in 
Congress and the Electoral College, no matter what changes 
they may make or refuse to make in their constitutions or 
laws. In a word, this great party, still true as steel to its 
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treasonable alliance, demands now, as it demanded at Chicago, 
that beaten rebels shal] dictate terms to the nation, and that 
they shall be restored to all their rights and powers, not upon 
conditions that satisfy the nation, but upon such conditions as 
they may voluntarily offer! 

Such willfal treachery to the cause of the people would be 
incredible, if the last five years could be forgotten. These 
men, at least, have not been converted by the hallowing influ- 
ences of defeat, and in their hands the great Democratic 
party is a perfect, well-oiled engine, obedient to the slightest 
touch upon the valves, and incapable of any principle or emo- 
tion except hunger. From that party, we may be sure, there 
will never come aid or protection for the blacks in any ex- 
tremity of oppression. Men who called emancipation an act 
of robbery, will have little solicitude for the rights of freed- 
men. Men who rejoiced when Sumter fell or when Lincoln 
was assassinated, naturally long for the speedy restoration of 
such a South Carolina as Wade Hampton may represent. 
Men who declared the war a failure in 1864, are not resolute 
to make it a success in 1865. Men who would have sold the 
national honor or existence in 1860 for Southern trade, now 
denounce as destructive any policy that would postpone the 
restoration of the South for such frivolons objects as the public 
faith and safety. The gathering of wolves shows where the 
wild beast has found a prey. The baying of the hounds 
shows which way the hunt is coming. The efforts of the 
Northern allies of the rebellion cast a flood of light upon the 
secret designs of Southern traitors. A reorganization that dis- 
armed rebels direct and shape, and that Northern tories delight 
in, and labor with might and main to make permanent, is not 
one that loyal men can witness without alarm. 

The situation is not cheering. Breakers ahead, a furious 
storm behind, and a leaking ship beneath! For it must be 
admitted that the loyal men of the country are not fully 
united in opinion upon the policy to be pursued. New Eng- 
land, foremost in the great moral revolution which preceded 
the war, and most earnest in the defense of the nation when 
Sumter fell, now takes the lead in demanding security for the 
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future. Her statesmen and organs of public opinion, with a 
unanimity that proves the depth of the popular feeling, now 
insist that reconstruction shall not be suffered to forfeit the 
national honor and the national safety ; that the pledge of the 
Declaration of Independence, endorsed in the Emancipation 
Proclamation, shall not be violated; that the faith of the 
nation, given to those whose loans have saved the national ex- 
istence, shall not be broken; and that the real Union for 
which we have fought—a Union of interests, of institutions 
and of rights—shall not be exchanged for another hollow 
truce of confederation, binding faith to falsehood, public edu- 
cation to public ignorance, free labor to servitude, and repub- 
licanism to an aristocracy of the purse and skin. Sturdy men 
of the Northwest, who “ hewed their way with their swords 
from the Lakes to the Gulf,” join in the demand. Even 
Pennsylvania, knowing by bitter experience what war means, 
breaks from the constitutional conservatism and timidity of 
the middle zone, and enters her plea for the national security 
and honor. But these are the pleasing features of the pros- 
pect; there are others of a more sombre cast. Many intelli- 
gent men, with that magnanimity which is the vice of noble 
natures, cherish a chivalric trust in the chivalric honor of the 
South, think it a great thing that the haughty Carolinian 
should accept results which he could not prevent, and please 
themselves with a conviction that all is going on very well. 
A comfortable, lotus-eating optimism settles down in the 
belief that enough has been done for Freedom and Justice, 
and dreamily mutters : 


“ There is no joy but calm. 
Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 
To war with evil? Is there any peace 
In ever climbing up the climbing wave!” 


The war well over, the great mass of the people begin to 
turn a deaf ear to political discussions, and devote their ener- 


gies to the making of money. Every day the magic shuttles 
of trade are weaving bands between Southern land-owners and 
Northern voters—subtle threads that penetrate every work- 
shop and counting room, that would have sacrificed right to 
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convenience in 1860, and that will soon be felt once more in 
elections and in Congress. Politicians, to whom success is the 
only duty, and principles and truths but the painted cards 
with which the game is played, with a single eye to the elec- 
tion of 1868, are already planning for the support of “ South- 
ern union men.” Conventions in great and powerful states 
meet and pass resolutions as barren as the east wind, faith- 
fully expurgate every trace of principle upon any vital ques- 
tion of the day, frown upon the reckless agitator who would 
talk of national safety or honor, and leave records as meaning- 
less and vague as the paintings in the Greek fable under 
which was written, “This is a horse,” “ This is a cow,” for the 
convenience of spectators. The old prejudices of race and 
caste find new endorsement iu a decision of the people of a 
New England state. The anxiety of loyal and thinking men, 
justified by the resolute bearing of the rebels and their North- 
ern allies, finds little relief in the divided councils and falter- 
ing steps of those to whom the nation must look for aid in its 
time of peril. 

It is most unfortunate that, rather by a few isolated expres- 
sions than by his general management, a President elected by 
loyal votes should give to the allies of rebellion some color of 
pretence for claiming him as their leader and chief. We can- 
not believe that Mr. Johnson, whose scathing denunciations of 
treason won him the confidence of the people, has for these 
tories, who have shown all the baseness and disloyalty with 
none of the pluck and manhood of rebels, any other feeling 
than unutterable loathing. It is impossible to believe that a 
President who retains Edwin M. Stanton in his cabinet, can 
really propose deliberate treachery to the cause by which he 
was elected to office. His heart must be right; but errors of 
the head are sometimes not less serious in their consequences 
than those of the heart. It cannot be more, and it surely is 
not less, than an error of judgment that has made the name of 
the President a tower of strength to those who clamor for the 
immediate restoration of rebels to full political rights on such 
terms as they may please. His admission of pardoned whites 
and exclusion of the loyal blacks, in prescribing the basis of 
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reorganization, was not absolute justice, though in his judgment 
the best policy that the people would then sustain. And his 
reason for that course—that the regulation of their own policy 
of suffrage is a right which “ the several states” have always 
“rightfully exercised”—a reason which applies with equal 
propriety to other steps in his own procedure, and which, by 
logical inference, condemns in advance every precautionary 
measure which Congress could adopt—has become the rallying 
ery of those whose political future depends upon the imme- 
diate and unconditional restoration of rebels to power. It im- 
pliedly answers—and answers not rightly—the first of the 
great questions before the country: “ What can the nation 
lawfully do to protect itselt and its honor?” It implies that 
the nation is confined, in its dealings with the rebellious com- 
munities, to the powers conferred upon it by the Constitution 
over organized and loyal states—a view not justified by sound 
reason nor by his own method in dealing with those communi- 
ties, and which, if logically followed, would leave the nation 
wholly at the mercy of its conquered foes. 

Either the states that have been in rebellion are now in such 
condition, notwithstanding that rebellion, as to be entitled to 
the rights and powers accorded to states in the Constitution, 
or they are not in such condition. If they are, then they are 
now entitled to all the rights and powers of states. The Con- 
stitution either gives, or it does not give. Treason either for- 
feits all, or none. If, then, those communities are in such con- 
dition, they can elect their own Governors, retain their own 
constitutions if they choose, and claim, as of right, their seats 
in Congress as soon as men of legal qualifications are elected, 
and neither President nor Congress has any right to deny or 
delay that representation, or to require of them any changes 
whatever in their constitutions or laws. Whatever rights the 
constitution gives, it gives to all states alike. There is no 
such thing known to our constitution or system of govern- 
ment as a “state” which can exercise part of the rights of a 
state, but is not equally entitled to them all. Now, as all men 
know, President Johnson does not treat these communities as 
being entitled to all the rights of states. Either, then, his 
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treatment is unconstitutional, or these communities are not in 
such condition as to be entitled to any of the rights of “ states” 
under the Constitution ; and, in dealing with them, the govern- 
ment is bound only by its duty to the nation, and to its loyal 
people, of whatever color, and by no constitutional barriers or 
rules of precedent. 

President Johnson does not treat these communities as now 
entitled to all the rights of states. Except in the suffrage 
matter, his whole policy is in glaring contradiction to that 
theory. He appoints Provisional Governors, and invests them 
with executive functions. Does the Constitution empower a 
President to appoint Governors for “states?” He excludes 
from suffrage a large number of qualified electors under the 
laws of the former states, who have never yet been convicted 
of any crime against the United States. By what right could 
he disfranchise half the citizens of Massachusetts? Elections 
held under the authority of the only civil government in Vir- 
ginia, were by his order set aside and pronounced void. 
Where does the Constitution empower the President to nullify 
the elections in a state? Courts throughout the South are 
warned that in a certain class of cases they shall not assume 
jurisdiction, and this, too, after those courts have been reorgan- 
ized under the authority of the President. Military officers, 
the agents of the national Executive, try all cases in which 
negroes are concerned ; set aside state laws constantly, and in 
essential particulars, and no state courts are permitted to 
review their decisions. What color of authority does the Con- 
stitution give for such wholesale interference with the courts 
of “states?” But there are even more striking proofs than 
these that the rebel communities are not regarded as now pos- 
sessing the rights of constitutional states. There is no more 
solemn act of sovereignty than the adoption or amendment 
of a state constitution. There is no power belonging to a 
state more important than that which is exercised in the final 
ratification of-an amendment of the National Constitution. 
Yet President Johnson has plainly declared to the rebellious 
communities that they must not only abolish slavery as a local 
institution, by amendment of their state constitutions and 
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laws, but must give their formal assent to the anti-slavery 
amendment of the National Constitution, or they will not be 
restored to the power and representation of members of the 
Union. No man pretends that a President can rightly im- 
pose such conditions upon New Jersey or Delaware. Yet, if 
the Constitution accords any rights or powers whatever to 
South Carolina, it gives precisely the same as to Delaware 
or New Jersey. If South Carolina is a state, within the 
meaning of the Constitution, in such condition that she can 
claim as a member of the Union any of the powers or rights 
accorded by that supreme law to states, then she can claim 
them all; can alter her constitution or not as she chooses, 
can elect her own Governor, establish her own courts, and im- 
prison military officers who dispute or attempt to restrict their 
jurisdiction ; and, above all, can pronounce without fear or 
favor her own independent verdict of assent or rejection upon 
the amendment of the National Constitution. 

The conclusion is one that no reasoning mind can evade. 
The rebel communities, call them by what name we please, 
are not now in such condition that they are entitled to rights 
or powers as states under the provisions of the Constitution. 
They have, at present, no constitutional rights whatever. 
There are obvious reasons. The states to which the Constitu- 
tion secures rights, have an organization; these have not. 
The states known to the Constitution are loyal members of the 
Union, in full and harmonious “ practical relations” with its 
government. The unorganized communities with which we 
have to do were but now banded together in war against the 
Union. By their own act they ceased to have “ practical re- 
lations” with the Government. They are now conquered 
enemies, and must accept such terms as the nation can afford 
togive. To defeated rebels the Constitution gives no political 
right whatever. The Union has the absolute and untrammeled 
power of the conqueror. It can hold in military subjection, 
or place under territorial governments, or admit as states upon 
just such conditions as it pleases to prescribe. Such is the 
true theory, and with that theory President Johnson’s proce- 
dure is at every point, save one, in strict accordance. The 
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acts to which we have referred were not unconstitutional. He 
justly disfranchised rebels; he had the same power to enfran- 
chise loyal men. He justly required the constitutional aboli- 
tion of slavery. He might, also, with equal right, have re- 
quired the abandonment of the caste distinctions which slavery 
produced. We shall not doubt his sincerity and patriotism. 
But his use of language, implying that the rebel communities 
are even now entitled to all the rights and powers which loyal 
states have rightfuliy exercised, has not been harmless; it has 
given the sanction of his high authority to most mischievous 
reasonings, and the prestige of his apparent approval to the 
designs of the worst enemies of the Government. 

The nation now stands face to face with a great peril. “ All 
is quiet,” but there is an awful hush that precedes the hurri- 
cane. What soldier does not remember those eternities of 
silence that break the roar of great battles—pauses that tell of 
reforming columns and new plans of attack, and are followed 
by the bloodiest charges of the day? The contest was not 
closed when Lee surrendered. It only changed its form. We 
have no longer a known foe and an open field. Intrigue and 
chicanery come by gift of nature to all Southern races. For 
skirmishes we are to have speeches; for battles, conventions, 
and in place of campaigns, the sessions of Legislatures and 
Congresses. The rebel puts aside the bayonet, and takes up 
the ballot. It is for us to say whether it will not prove the 
more deadly weapon of the two. Within the next six months 
eleven new organizations, claiming to be states, will apply for 
restoration of political powers. With the national Congress 
rests absolute power to admit, delay. or reject, and, in case of 
delay or rejection, to make such provision for the government 
of the conquered territory or the future organization of its in- 
habitants, as the national safety may require. If the nation 
had the shadow of right to crush the rebellion, it has now full 
right to protect itself, and all its loyal citizens, against the 
political influence of rebels whose arms it has taken, and 
whose lives it has spared. In all things essential to the suc- 
cess of a Republican form of government, it is not only the 
right but the duty of Congress to dictate terms. In the exer- 
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cise of that duty its members should be sustained and held to 
strict account by a vigorous public sentiment. And while 
pointing out the pernicious influence of the President’s error 
of logic, it is right to say that he has thus far shown a deter- 
mination to leave Congress untrammeled in its decision upon 
the terms to be granted to rebel states. While he has rightly 
declared that the abolition of slavery and the ratification of 
the Constitutional amendment were tests which Congress 
would not fail to apply, he has never implied that other con- 
ditions might not properly be required. He has declared that 
the organizations under his proclamations are experimental in 
character, and that it will rest with Congress alone to determine 
whether they have resulted in the establishment of truly loyal 
and Republican governments. Upon what conditions, then, is 
it the duty of Congress to insist? What practical policy will 
defeat the new schemes of unrepentant rebels and their allies? 

We have, first, to protect the national honor. The faith of 
the nation is pledged to the abolition of slavery; and not only 
amendment of state constitutions, but, for full security, a rati- 
fication of the national amendment, will be required. But 
the freedom which the nation has solemnly promised is not a 
mere nominal emancipation. It involves full protection in all 
rights of person and property—absolute equality before the 
law. 

No man will pretend that such protection is possible, after 
the withdrawal of bureau superintendence and military power, 
unless the testimony of the freedman is received in all the courts, 
and his rights of contract and property are placed upon the 
same basis as those of whites. Such provisions do not yet 
exist in any rebel state. Had the conventions which have 
been held incorporated provisions of this nature into the new 
constitutions, there would have been some security at least, 
that the rights of the loyal blacks would not be forever at the 
mercy of every state legislature. Every convention, as yet, 
has refused to do anything of the kind. The subject was not 
overlooked ; the certainty that a just Congress would not over- 
look it seems to have been borne in mind ; for ordinances were 
passed directing state legislatures to make provision for the 
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protection of the freedmen, and “to guard the state against 
the evils which may result from their sudden emancipation.” 
If it was thought that this vague but almost insulting formula 
would satisfy the just demands of a nation, whose faith is 
pledged to secure to these victims of oppression and hatred 
full and permanent protection in all their natural rights, surely 
Congress will not fail to teach the masters their error ! 

It is a matter of the first importance. Rightly does Gov- 
ernor Marvin of Florida—whose sterling loyalty, and exalted 
statesmanship, do great credit to the President’s selection, and 
whose noble sentiments we may hope are but the echo of those 
entertained at the White House—declare that unless Florida 
alters her constitution in this respect, securing by the most 
solemn sanctions perpetual protection to the blacks in their 
rights of person and property, he will not hope nor wish to see 
her constitution accepted, or her representatives admitted by 
Congress. Of the temper of the people to whom this honor- 
able advice is given, we have as yet but little evidence, but in 
states where reorganization has commenced both the people 
and their delegates have given the matter the cold shoulder. 

Full well these Southern leaders know that laws passed by 
a legislature, though they might satisfy some Northern con- 
sciences, would give no permanent protection, since they 
would be liable to repeal at the next session after full restora- 
tion had removed all restraint upon the popular prejudice. 
Should Congress neglect this matter, it will outrage the moral 
sense and the honor of the North. We cannot justly leave all 
the rights of the freedmen at the mercy of those who so long 
held them in slavery. We cannot safely leave four millions of 
people so utterly defenseless against the cruelty or revenge of 
a hostile and exasperated race. The speech of Florida’s noble 
Governor may well be the beacon light by which we shape our 
course. Let states that deny free men a hearing in their 
courts, states that make justice a matter of color, nay, states 
that du not grant full protection of rights by provision more 
binding and permanent than legislative enactment, be sent 
back to the furnace for another trial. 

It is held by some that the whole black code of the South- 
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ern states will be rendered unconstitutional by the final adop- 
tion of the anti-slavery amendment. But who can guarantee 
that a just construction of the Constitution will prevail in 
every state, or that laws practically nullifying its provisions 
will not be devised? For’ years before the war, the slave 
states flagrantly set at defiance constitutional obligations. 
Citizens of Northern states were constantly denied rights to 
which, under the constitutional provisions of comity, they 
were clearly entitled. In fifteen states of the Union, free 
speech was practically abolished. Our form of government, 
presuming much upon the fidelity of states to constitutional 
obligations, makes but slender provision for the practical en- 
forcement of those obligations, and, as a matter of fact, the 
protection of the rights of the blacks will chiefly depend, not 
upon any formal changes in the laws, but upon the temper of 
the Southern people. Without referring in detail to the horri- 
ble deeds of cruelty that are even now being perpetrated by 
exasperated whites, to the urgent appeals from humane and 
loyal men against the removal of military control and bureau 
superintendence, or to the statements of unprejudiced observ- 
ers or military officers of every shade of political opinion, 
there is abundant evidence that the Southern people do not 
yet show such a spirit that they can be safely left to deal as 
they please with those whom the nation has so recently rescued 
from bondage, and that the existing passion and prejudice 
would render ineffective the best laws ever framed. While 
the present state of feeling lasts, to withdraw the protecting 
power of the nation, and restore the rebel states to full control 
over their domestic affairs, would be a deed of the most heart- 
less cruelty. Indeed, it would be not only inhuman, but 
suicidal. It would end in anarchy, and a war of races. 

For this difficulty there are but two remedies ; to continue 
military or provisional government until a different state of 
feeling is developed, or to give to the blacks an invulnerable 
shield of self-protection in the right of suffrage. No man can 
logically deny the power of Congress to enfranchise the 
negroes, as the only sufficient guarantee of their true freedom 
and equality before the law. But there are many who doubt 
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whether the negroes themselves should not have some oppor- 
tunity of becoming familiar with their new rights and duties, 
before the best results can be expected from their exercise of 
the highest privilege of citizenship; whether any healthy 
political organization can be formed, until the labor problem 
has been practically solved, and its difficulties adjusted ; wheth- 
er, during the period of adjustment, the protective interference 
of the general government is not imperatively demanded, and 
whether, in any event, the immediate restoration of rebel 
states to political power would not be most dangerous to the 
nation. A term of probation will work no injustice to the 
whites. To the blacks, there are incalculable advantages in 
delay. And, in view of the fearful peril of immediate recon- 
struction upon a white basis, even those who are not yet pre- 
pared for the enfranchisement of the blacks cannot escape the 
duty of securing for them the protection of the government, 
until the whites of the South manifest a decided change of 
temper. To those of either opinion, the immediate duty is the 
same. Recognition, permanent establishment, and represen- 
tation in Congress, must be refused for the present to all the re- 
volted states. Provisional government or military control 
must be maintained, until there is sufficient evidence, both in 
the form of their laws and in the temper of the people, that 
the rebel communities can be safely restored to their political 
powers as members of the Union. 

Should resolute adherence to this single just principle cause 
the rejection of every rebel state, as at present organized, it 
will prevent all necessity of formal action upon other tests 
upon which loyal men might differ. It will thus throw open 
the whole question as to the best mode of governing the rebel 
communities during the transition period, and the precautions 
to be taken and the basis to be adopted for their permanent 
organization. Congress will then consider how to protect the 
truly loyal whites of those communities, and to secure for 
them in the management of affairs an influence of which, at 
present, they seem to have little. It will also have in mind 
the protection of the national credit, remembering that the 
public faith is pledged to those who have given of their sub- 
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stance to secure our victory. It is idle to say that no party 
will ever try to repudiate the national debt. So men said that 
no party would ever seek to destroy the Union. Join to the 
Northern Democracy the eleven states seeking restoration as 
now controlled, and repudiation, or division of the national and 
rebel war debts among the states, would almost surely follow. 
Nor is there any other matter of more lasting importance than 
provision for popular education at the South. Well filled 
schol houses are a better pledge of loyalty than well manned 
forts. New England men, armed with muskets, have made 
the Southern people submissive; to make them loyal, prosper- 
ous, and fit to share in the glories of the future Union, send 
New England women armed with spelling-books. No truly 
Republican form of government can succeed in states where 
the education of the people is forbidden by law or practice. 

For each and all of these difficulties there is one ultimate 
remedy. To secure liberal provision for the education of the 
laboring class, give to the laboring class the ballot. To secure 
to the laborer sure protection in his rights of person and 
property—a protection more complete and permanent than 
any constitutional provision can give—put into his hands the 
ballot. To guard the national credit, arm with the ballot that 
class of whose freedom the national debt is the price. To 
crush forever the dominance of an aristocracy of purse or 
skin, make citizens of those who have been slaves. To build 
up loyal states at the South, trust not the absolute control to 
whites, known to be hostile in feeling, who still cherish theo- 
ries which make oaths of allegiance a farce; trust rather the 
blacks, who are loyal, as the whites are disloyal, in obedience 
to prejudices and passions more potent than any logic or edu 
cation. To reward fidelity, to punish treason, to save the 
nation, or to protect the rights of the blacks; the solution is 
ever the same. And then impartial suffrage is right. Noman 
can make it anything but an outrage to deny civil privileges 
on the ground of color. No man can pretend that it is truly 
republican for a minority to control a majority, or truly safe 
to put loyal men at the mercy of rebels. 

To these and other reasons, there is but one answer: Con- 
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necticut, a New England state, has refused! There are some 
arguments so utterly illogical that no man can answer them, 
and this is one. Why, of six New England states, the ex- 
ample of one should be called conclusive, and the example of 
five worthless, or why another state cannot be expected to 
attempt a just thing until all the New England states have 
done it, or why any state should be governed by the example 
of any other state in such a question, it would puzzle any man 
to tell. If Connecticut has outraged good sense and common 
justice, does that make it necessary for the whole country to 
do likewise? If Connecticut has forgotten which century it 
is, can no other state remember? The argument becomes yet 
more absurd, when we reflect that Connecticut has not rebelled, 
and is not under the absolute control of the National Govern- 
ment because of her rebellion, nor has she voted to disfran- 
chise an actual majority of her loyal citizens. She has not 
lost her rights of self-government under the Constitution. 
The votes of her negroes are not necessary to make her toler- 
ably loya’ But South Carolina has a minority of disloyal 
whites, and a majority of loyal blacks ; her whites have cast to 
the winds their franchises and powers under the Constitution, 
and it is just, truly republican, and eminently prudent, to call 
to the aid of the nation the majority hitherto disfranchised. 
The example of Connecticut has nothing to do with the obli- 
gation of the Government to secure protection to the loyal 
men, black or white, at the South; it has nothing to do with 
the urgent necessity which compels the nation to protect itself, 
at once against a war of races, and against the restoration of 
states under rebel influence. The nation has in its guardian- 
ship four millions of freedmen at the South. At the same 
time it has its own safety and honor to protect. It can elevate 
the freedmen to the dignity of true citizenship, and they will 
then protect themselves and the national interests. Or it can 
leave them to the degrading and oppressive policy of those 
who would have kept them slaves, and who still mean to keep 
them serfs or peons, and the result will be perpetual danger of 
black insurrections and of white rebellions. The example of 
Connecticut has nothing to do with that alternative. 
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The cynic who doubted whether man was a reasoning being, 
had much to justify him. Precisely because the action of Con- 
necticut has in reason nothing to do with the true policy to be 
pursued at the South, it will be all the more potent in fact. 
Prejudices outweigh syllogisms. And a base and clearly un- 
reasonable prejudice is as contagious as the small-pox. There 
are, very likely, one hundred thousand voters, in this enlight- 
ened Republic, who were favorably inclined in September to 
the enfranchisement of loyal blacks at the South, and who, on 
this tenth day of October, having heard that Connecticut 
preferred “a white man’s government,” think that sorry 
phrase the epitome of all social and political science. In 
plain terms, the vote in Connecticut has both stimulated and 
developed a degree of prejudice which it should be the effort 
of all truly loyal men to enlighten and remove. Meanwhile, it 
is fortunate that the immediate restoration of rebel communi- 
ties need not depend upon the suffrage question, upon which 
public opinion is yet but half formed. It will be found that 
those communities grant no adequate or permanent protection 
to loyal men of the South, in their rights of person and 
property. That alone will be just ground for deterring the 
restoration of political powers. It will be found that the laws 
of those states make no such provision for the education of the 
people as is essential to a republican form of government. It 
will be found that the true union men have been pushed into 
the background, and that the control has fallen into hands red 
with loyal blood. Not even the election of men personally 
unexceptionable as representatives will lead Congress to over- 
look those vital points. Acting upon such considerations as 
these, there can be no doubt that Congress will be sustained by 
the people. The sober second thought will not justify the 
clamor for hasty settlement of such momentous issues as are 
now involved. Sturdy and long-lived plants do not shoot up 
ina night. Eleven states, with ten millions of people! It is 
not work that should be hurried. Postponement does no 
harm. It gives time for education of the people of the South; 
time for the full establishment of free laber; time for the im- 
migration of loyal men from the North; time for Northern 
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capital, enterprise, and intellect to grasp the direction of 
affairs, and to shape both industrial and political activity in 
harmony with the new era; time for the negro to learn some- 
thing of the duties and responsibilities of freedom; time for 
the exacerbated passions that strife and suffering have engen- 
dered to become tempered by reflection and interest. It gives 
time for the assured adoption of the amendment abolishing 
slavery, and for the passage and ratification of a constitutional 
amendment proportioning representation to the number of 
qualified electors. It gives time for the people of the North 
to study the problem before them, to winnow away the chaff 
of prejudice and ignorance, and bring out the conscience, the 
reason, and the practical sense. Time is wanted! Here it is 
not delay that is dangerous. And before another session of 
Congress, we may hope to see reorganization at the South 
upon a safer, a wiser, and a juster basis. 

It thrills one to think what a glorious nation care and 
patience will now give us. Riding by night in a railroad train, 
we think little of the thousand dangers, little, perhaps, of the 
happy home beyond. Go out to the front of the engine, and 
realize how the long train, full freighted with precious lives 
and hopes, thunders on into the darkness ; how destruction lurks 
in the decaying tie, the loosened rock, the over-hanging tree ! 
Then there comes, fresh and clear, the vision of the bright 
fireside, the waiting wife and child, and it makes the nerves 
quiver to think how liitle a thing would take one forever from 
the joys of that welcome, and send desolation and mourning, 
instead of gladness, to that household. So, as we study the 
future of our country, it makes one tremble with excitement 
to think of all the glories and blessings that await wise states- 
manship. A land richer and more prosperous than poet or 
prophet have ever imagined, knit together in every part by 
harmony of interests and homogeneity of institutions, and de- 
veloped in all its wonderful resources by hopeful labor, active 
thought, and enterprising capital ; a land where just laws make 
peace perpetual and rights secure, where poor and rich are 
alike protected, and neither justice nor hope is denied to any 
man because of race or color; a land where every village 
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has its school-house, and every child its teacher ; a land whose 
matchless prosperity invites and rewards the stoutest arms, 
the most skillful hands, the best brains of every nation upon 
earth; a mighty Republic, commanding the respect of all 
nations! Such anation, holding up to all mankind for wonder 
and admiration its glorious example of the triumph of self- 
government, shall win, year by year, new bloodless victories 
over Proscription, Tyranny, and Established Wrong, prostra- 
ting thrones, and elevating everywhere “the standard of the 
Peoples ”— 
“ Till the war-drum throbs no longer, and the battle flags are furled, 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 
There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law.” 
Such the nation, such the destiny that we may realize, if at 
this crisis of our history we have a Congress true to the people, 
and a people true to themselves and to Justice! 
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Articte VI.—OUGHT TREASON AGAINST THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE UNITED STATES TO BE PUNISHED? 


Taree can be no doubt, surely, as to the answer which the 
Constitution and laws of the United States give to this ques- 
tion. The Constitution defines treason as “ levying war against 
the United States, or adhering to their enemies, giving them 
aid and comfort ;” and adds, “‘ The Congress shall have power 
to declare the punishment of treason.” That power Congress 
exercised April 30th, 1790, by the following statute (I. Stat. 
112.) “If any person or persons, owing allegiance to the Uni- 
ted States of America, shall levy war against them, or shall 
adhere to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort, within 
the United States or elsewhere, and shall be thereof convicted, 
on confession in open court, or on the testimony of two wit- 
nesses to the same overt act of the treason whereof he or they 
shall stand indicted, such person or persons shall be adjudged 
guilty of treason against the United States, and shall suffer 
death.” 

This law was meant to be enforced. It was enacted as a 
warning against treason, and a safeguard for the life of the 
nation. But it has, or will have, no power for that purpose 
unless it is executed. There is no power in a dead letter. 
The power of a law is in the certainty, at least the probability, 
of its execution. We may expect treason to abound, if the 
penalty deliberately pronounced on treason is not inflicted, at 
least upon the chief criminal or criminals. We say upon the 
chief criminal or criminals; for, in cases of wide spread re- 
bellion, involving thousands and millions of people, the whole 
mass cannot be punished; nor is it necessary. The ends of 
public justice and security are attained by punishing the 
leaders, while others, on returning to allegiance and manifest- 
ing a right spirit and right purposes, are pardoned. 

The crime which that law was enacted to prevent, has been 
committed, and to a far wider extent, and with more dreadful 
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effect, than were anticipated or feared by the wise legislators 
who framed it. War has been levied against the United 
States,—a war covering half its territory, calling into dreadful 
conflict not less than two millions of combatants, raging for 
four years, and causing an expenditure of treasure, suffering, 
blood and life, awful to contemplate, and beyond our power to 
estimate. The war has ended by the complete subjugation of 
treason and rebellion. And the traitors, the greater part of 
them, are in the power of the Government of the United States, 
either at large on parole or sufferance, or confined within the 
walls of prison. The leading traitor, who was more instru- 
mental probably than any other man in forming the wide 
spread conspiracy to resist and overthrow the Government of 
the United States, though he had been one of its sworn Sena- 
tors and its Secretary of War,—the chosen head of the rebel- 
ious Government, the Commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy by which war was carried on against the United States,— 
is a captive in one of the fortresses of the nation, and has 
been for many months. 

And now the question before the country is, shall these lead- 
ing traitors be punished according to law? Shall any of them— 
shall the chief traitor, Jefferson Davis, be punished according 
to law? Greatly to our surprise and anxiety, there are many 
who think that he should not be punished, and many more 
who are doubtful about it. 

In our judgment, it is greatly to be desired and earnestly 
demanded that these chief traitors, at least this chief traitor, 
should be adjudged guilty of the treason, of which he is guilty 
as everybody knows, and should suffer the penalty of treason 
as declared by law—the penalty of death. We say tried for 
treason,—not on some side issue, not even for complicity with 
the assassination of President Lincoln, except as that is a part 
and aggravation of his treason. Treason is his great crime,— 
acrime not merely against the life of one man, but against 
the warion’s life—crime against which in the future the na- 
tion demands efficient protection, in the normal way, the way 
declared by law, by punishment, by the punishment of death. 
This is the legitimate “ terror” which government is divinely 
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ordained to wield against such “evil doers” as traitors,—a 
nation’s assassins. 

If any one takes the opposite ground that these chief traitors, 
or this chief traitor, should not be punished, the burden of proof 
ison him. He must make out acase. For here is the law 
demanding the traitor’s death ; here is the traitor; and the law 
is to be executed of course, unless sufficient reason can be 
given for setting it aside, or remitting its penalty. What 
reason, then, is or can be given? 

It cannot be said that Jefferson Davis’ treason is excusable. 
For his treason is of the blackest dye. The world has never 
seen blacker. It is the worst of treasons, for the worst of rea- 
sons. It is treason against the best of governments, and for 
the sake of extending and upholding and making dominant 
the worat form of human oppression, the accursed system of 
domestic slavery. A government, which has ever borne on its 
banner as a chief reason for its existence, that all men are created 
equal and have an inalienable right to liberty, he attempted 
to overthrow by war, because it would not permit slavery, the 
utter denial and ravishment of liberty, to be extended by its 
protection, and made controlling by its power! Was there 
ever a baser or wickeder motive tor treason ; the determination, 
for the sake of the gain and aggrandizement of one class of 
men, to ignore and trample on all the rights of millions of 
another class of men, and to enthrone in a nation’s councils and 
adininistration the “sum of all villainies?” The unsuccessful 
revolutionist in behalf of liberty is entitled to high honor for 
his motives, and to sympathy in his misfortune, even though 
he was rash in his measures, and was guilty of undertaking a 
work involving violence and slaughter, without sufficient pros- 
pect of success. But the unsuccessful revolutionist in behalf 
of slavery, to what sympathy is he entitled? Or what claim 
can be urged for his forgiveness? Certainly none on the ground 
that he is innocent, or excusable, or other than the most odious 
of criminals, 

We fully admit the right of revolution, as it is called, and 
would earnestly advocate it. But revolution is.a fearful meas- 
ure involving, as war always must, vast suffering and loss ; and 
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therefore it is justifiable only when three things are true—in- 
tolerable oppression by the existing government ; no power or 
prospect of a peaceful remedy; and a fair and reasonable pros- 
pect of success. Neither of these things was true in the case 
of attempted revolution by Jefferson Davis and his followers. 
Certainly the two first were nottrue. There was no oppression 
by the government. Quite thecontrary. Its offense was that 
it refused to be the instrument of extending oppression. Its 
alleged oppression was that it would not congradict and trans- 
gress its first principles by lending its power to help oppressors 
extend their oppression. And whatever might be the com- 
plaint, there is a peaceable way of redress and remedy provided 
by the constitution of the government, which allows its own 
amendment, and is administered by officers chosen at oft re- 
curring periods by the people of the. nation; a feature which 
goes far to prove, if it does not fully prove, that in this, as in 
all really republican governments, revolution can never be 
justifiable. 

But it is said,—and it is strange that it should be said in view 
of the atrocity of this treason,—that this has been only a war 
of ideas. Opposite ideas of the nature of our government were 
honestly entertained by the different parties. The difference 
came to a practical issue, and had to be fonght out ; and one side 
has succeeded, and the other has failed. The parties differ 
rather in strength and fortune than in guilt. With this plea we 
can have no patience. We repudiate this representation of the 
case most positively. Has it come to this, that the difference 
between devoted loyalty and the basest treason is only an in- 
nocent difference of ideas? A war of ideas! Supposing it 
were. Ideas which legitimately lead to such wicked measures 
and such dreadful results must involve great wickedness. There 
may be wickedness in ideas as truly as in acts. A war of ideas! 
Every criminal has his ideas, and his theory by which he ex- 
cuses and justifies his crime. Is crime therefore uo crime? 
He had no right to have any such ideas ! 

What was the idea which those who offer this apology for 
the traitor Davis and his followers say was the cause of their 
rebellion? It was the idea of State Rights, that the sovereignty 

VOL. XXIV. 49 
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of the State is, by the terms of the Constitution, equal or 
superior to the sovereignty of the National Government. But 
that idea no one could rationally or innocently entertain, in 
view of the express language of the Constitution. And no 
one ever did, or ever would, entertain it, except to carry some 
illegitimate purpose. For the Constitution, after conferring 
some of the chief features of sovereignty upon the National 
Government, as explicitly as possible withholds them from the 
States, in the following language, Art. I.,Sec.10: “No State 
shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation ; grant 
letters of marque and reprisal; coin money; emit bills of 
credit; make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in 
payment of debts; pass any bill of attainder or ex post facto 
law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, or grant any 
title of nobility.” 

“No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay 
any duties on imports or exports, except what may be abso- 
lutely necessary for executing its inspection laws; and the net 
produce of all duties and imposts, laid by any State on imports 
or exports, shall be for the use of the treasury of the United 
States; and all such laws shall be subject to the revision and 
control of the Congress. No State shall, without the consent 
of Congress, lay any duty on tonnage ; keep troops, or ships of 
war in time of peace; enter into any agreement or compact 
with another State, or with a foreign power ; or engage in war, 
unless actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will 
not admit of delay.” 

Moreover, the supreme sovereignty of the United States, as 
related to the individual States, is thus plainly declared in 
Art. VL: 

“This Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof; and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the Uni- 
ted States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and the 
judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything in the 
constitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 


standing.” ' 
We say that, in view of these terms of the Constitution, the 
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“idea” that the Constitution gives paramount sovereignty to 
the States, and not to the National Government, is not a re- 
spectable or a sane idea, and does not excuse or palliate a war 
of rebellion by those who choose to entertain it. Indeed, they 
did not entertain it, except to suit their own purposes; 7. ¢., 
when their ox of slavery or anti-tariff was in danger of being 
gored. Did Jefferson Davis and his allies hold to State Rights, 
or the supreme sovereignty of the States, when they passed 
the Fugitive Slave Law, and when they demanded that all the 
power of the United States Government should be employed, 
if necessary, to arrest and carry away into bondage from Mas- 
sachusetts a man claimed as a fugitive slave? Did they hold 
to State sovereignty when they set up their cursing and howl- 
ing about the Personal Liberty bills, which many of the States 
enacted for the protection of their own citizens against a mis- 
use of the despotic features of the Fugitive Slave Law? No. 
State sovereignty was an idea which they adopted when it 
suited their purposes, and which they rejected practically when- 
ever their purposes required. The claim that they were con- 
scientious and honest in their rebellion, because they held the 
“idea” of paramount State Sovereignty, is entitled to no re- 
spect whatever. It is indeed an aggravation of their crime. 
For it is an evidence of criminal mental perversion. 

But it is said, again, by those who would remit the punish- 
ment of treason upon Davis and his allies, that they have been 
sufficiently punished already, by the failure of their rebellion. 
Now do those who urge this plea perceive and appreciate the 
fact that this amounts to a plea for nullifying altogether the 
laws against treason? It does. Providential retribution 
upon rebels by their failure is no part of legal punishment. 
All rebels expect to run their risk in that respect. The plea 
amounts to this: Strike out all laws against treason. They 
are of no use. For, if traitors succeed, they will not be pun- 
ished according to law, of course. And if they do not suc- 
ceed, they are sufficiently punished by the providential retri- 
bution involved in their failure. Are they who make this 
plea ready to set aside and abolish all laws and all legal pen- 
alties against treason, the highest of crimes? They might as 
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well, as to claim that the legal punishment of treason should 
be remitted because the traitors have suffered by the failure of 
their treason. If this is all that future traitors will have to 
fear, we shall have plenty of reckless men who will run their 
chance in the way of treason and rebellion. Really, is this the 
way to protect the nation against the immense evils and woes 
of treason and civil war? Is not the way rather to have laws 
against treason, and execute their penalty with certainty upon 
the leading traitors ; so that their punishment shall flame out 
on the face of history as a terror to all future plotters of rebel- 
lion against a free government ? 

But it is said, again, if Jefferson Davis is hung for treason, as 
it is admitted he deserves to be, he will be made a martyr in the 
public opinion ; and that would be a calamity greater than his 
pardon. We disbelieve it utterly. Undoubtedly there are 
fools enough to make a martyr of him, if he is set at liberty 
here, or if he is compelled to go abroad as an exile. That 
would be a public calamity, especially if some Southern con- 
stituency should send him back to Congress, again to air his 
imperious manners in the halls of the National Legislature. 
But if he is hung, he will be made a martyr such as public jus- 
tice and public safety require, even an awful witness to the 
guilt and fit punishment of rebellion in a republic. That is 
the sort of martyr he should be. 

Once more, it is said that if any of our traitors are executed, 
the friends of liberty and liberal government in Europe will be 
embarrassed by the example. That is, if they attempt revolu- 
tion and fail, they will be more liable, on account of this exam- 
ple, to be capitally punished. This was substantially the plea 
of the excellent and eloquent delegate from France to the Na- 
tional Congregational Council at Boston. 

‘To this we answer, in the first place, that rebellion and rev- 
olution ought not to be made cheap anywhere. The friends of 
liberty in Europe should never violate that canon of revolution 
which forbids any attempt at revolution without a rational 
prospect of success. And when they can make the attempt in 
consistency with that canon, they must be willing, out of love 
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to liberty, to encounter whatever risk remains of losing their 
necks. 

And then, in the second place, we say, what is more to the 
immediate point, rebellion under a despotic government is a 
very different thing from rebellion under a free government. 
The former may be, often is, justifiable and laudable. The lat- 
ter never is. And, more than this, rebellion in behalf of justice 
and liberty is a very different thing from rebellion in behalf of 
injustice and slavery. Wecommend to our French friend the 
familiar proverb that “ circumstances alter cases.” 
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Articte VIL—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
PHILOSOPHICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND RELIGIOUS. 


Joun Srvart Mitr’s Examination or Str Witiiam Hami- 
Ton’s Puosorny.*—The American reprint of Mill’s critique 
upon Hamilton’s philosophical writings, and the principal questions 
discussed in them, outdoes the English original in respect of con- 
venience and beauty. The dress is worthy of the importance of 
this contribution to metaphysical science. 

We are no disciples of Mr. Mill. We dissent from almost 
every one of his distinctive doctrines. Weare amazed at the 
superficialness of some of his principles, and totally reject, with 
a sufficient degree of warmth, almost every application which 
he makes of them to moral and theological philosophy. But 
for all this, we are none the less sensible of the great value 
of his metaphysical writings. He is always clear ; he is generally 
logical, except in some few instances where the consequences of 
his premises would do too great violence to his candor and good 
sense. He is minute and painstaking, and possesses that rare talent 
of lucid exposition and development which is a prime essential to 
a successful metaphysical writer. 

Sir William Hamilton, notwithstanding his immense erudition, 
his vigor of thought, and his general acuteness, is by no means an 
invulnerable antagonist to a sharp-eyed and dexterous assailant. 
Indeed we do not know the writer of such deserved preéminence 
who is at once so inconsistent himself, and so sharp a critic upon 
the inconsistencies of other writers, as is Hamilton. His doctrine 
of causation seems like a hasty thought, such as might occur to a 
very erudite historian of philosophy, if suddenly called to propound 
a theory of his own under the necessity of preparing a first 
course of lectures. His doctrine of the unconditioned can only be 
accounted for by his overweeuing admiration for Kant, and a fail- 
ure in that readiness to revise and correct unadvised conjectures 








*An Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy, and of the principal 
questions discussed in his writings, By Joun Stuart Mut. In two volumes, 
Boston: William V. Spencer. 1865. 12mo. pp. 330 and 854. 
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and concessions, which should characterize every successful meta- 
physician, as it should also every honest student. His treatment 
of the controversy between the nominalists and conceptualists, 
is strangely unfinished, and a little incoherent. His doctrine of 
perception, rich as it is in learning, and acute in its handling of 
the theories of others, is not entirely satisfactory in all its parts, 
nor is it even consistent with itself, especially in the account 
given of the primary and secondary qualities. In his doctrine of 
consciousness, also, he vacillates strangely between the doctrine 
of Dr. Thomas Brown and that of Dr. Thomas Reid. 

In the metaphysics of Hamilton, as distinguished from his logic, 
there are the most decisive proofs of the hasty preparation incident 
to the composition of a first course of lectures. Numerous defective 
passages seem to have been left uncorrected in his manuscripts, 
however completely they may have been refuted or entirely omitted 
in the delivery of this course in subsequent years. The author 
was himself sensitively aware that these lectures were defective 
and incomplete. So far as the reputation of the author is concerned, 
it is te be regretted that they were ever published. Science, 
is, however, greatly the gainer by them, inasmuch as they have 
brought within the reach of a multitude of readers the fruits of his 
very extensive reading, as well as a great number of invaluable 
criticisms. His original remarks are always interesting and in- 
structive, even when they do not command assent or secure con- 
viction. What is of still greater importance is that the general 
direction of his philosophy is healthful and sound. When we have 
subtracted all the inconsistencies and untenable positions which he 
has advanced, there still remains a residue of truth that is valua- 
ble, profound, and most felicitously presented. 

It will prove of the greatest service to metaphysicalphilosophy, 
that Mill has subjected the philosophical doctrines of so able and 
erudite a writer to an extended criticism. We may rest assured that 
wherever Hamilton is inconsistent or indefensible, Mill has probably 
exposed his defects. Wherever Hamilton is in the right and Mill 
has endeavored to refute him, we may be certain that Mill has 
done the utmost which his own system enables him to accomplish , 
The bringing out in detail of the several features of two systems 
80 opposed as are those of Mill and Hamilton, is a service to meta- 
physical science which cannot be estimated too highly. The Essay 
of Locke on The Human Understanding and the Nouveaux Essais 
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of Leibnitz are two of the most instructive books which can be 
read, because they present the counter views of two antagonistic 
systems upon the same questions. In like manner Hamilton’s meta- 
physics and Mill’s critique should be studied together. We can- 
not doubt that in the history of English Philosophy these two 
works will be counted as two of the most important contributions 
of the present century 


M’Cosn’s Inrurrrons oF THE Minp INnpuctIvELy INVEsTIGA- 
TED *—This is a new and considerably enlarged edition of Dr. 
M’Cosh’s Intuitions of the Mind Of the first edition he confesses 
that, while it was “the result of long reflection, it was written out 
for the press rather hurriedly.” He claims in this second edition 
to have “corrected the errors which crept into the first, ex- 
pounded his views more clearly and fully, and supported them by 
further critical notes and sections.” 

We have no doubt that this is true. The critical notes and sec- 
tions furnish evidence of industry and care, and are considerably 
enlarged from those in the first edition. The volume itself is a 
most useful addition to our metaphysical literature. Inasmuch, 
also, as it treats of a subject which has only rarely been made the 
theme of a separate volume, it is all the more valuable. It is beau- 
tifully printed, and is furnished with a brief commendatory note 
from Prof. Shedd. 

Professor M’Cosh is a very enterprising writer in metaphysics, 
and devotes himself especially to the relations which speculative 
science holds to Christian Theology. He keeps a very close watch 
of the course of speculation in Great Britain, and has a keen scent 
for any deviations from sound philosophy which he imagines may 
be of dangerous tendency, He writes with great ease to himself, 
and in a style which is very readily followed by the common 
reader. 

In this volume he has expanded some points in respect to the 
appropriate evidence for intuitive truths, as well as in regard to 
the methods by whick such truths can be discovered, which have 
not been sufficiently regarded by English metaphysicians. 





*The Intuitions of the Mind Inductively Investigated. By the Rev. James 
M’Cosn, LL. D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in Queen’s College, Belfast, 
&e., dc, New and revised edition. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
1866. 8vo. pp. 448. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 
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For the general treatment which he has given to this most im- 
portant theme, as well as for the convenient synopsis which he 
has given of the views of many leading writers, he deserves the 
thanks of all students in metaphysics. The American publishers 
have done good service to their many friends by republishing both 
editions of this work so promptly. 

While we cannot accord to the author the very highest place 
as a metaphysical writer, we feel greatly indebted to his zeal for 
the valuable aid which he has rendered to all who are interested 
in this class of studies. 


Reiw’s Voices oF THE Sout ANSWERED IN Gop.*—Who Rev. 
John Reid is, we do not know. Nor can we find out by careful 
reading of his book. It is introduced by a brief “ Note,” in which 
are contained strong commendations from Prof. Tayler Lewis and 
Prof. William G. T. Shedd, to whom the author’s manuscript had 
been submitted, Prof. Lewis says, that the work “ has a substan- 
tial value, both of thoughi and style, that ought to commend it to 
all thoughtful readers.” Prof. Shedd says, “It is a work of 
originality and power..... You have discussed the serious 
themes of evangelical religion in a manner that invests them with 
fresh interest for the believer, and also for the unbeliever”’ We 
have said that we do not know who Rev. John Reid is, and that 
he is too modest to let his readers know. But he will be known 
if he writes such books as this. Indeed, this will make him known 
as an able expositor and defender of Christian truth; for, in our 
judgment, it is one of the best lately issued from the press. 

The general nature of the treatise will be seen by this brief 
statement, quoted from the Preface. “It is evident that we are 
in the midst of a great discussion—a discussion that touches upon 
the highest and holiest themes of existence. Whether we have a 
Christian redemption and a Christian God, are the points that are 
to be settled. .... A deeper insight into human nature, and a 
more profound conception of the Godhead, are the wants of the 
time.” . . . . In the present treatise, “The soul is taken as it is, 
and the attempt is made to find that in God which will meet and 





* Voices of the Soul answered in God, By Rev. Joun Rem. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers, 630 Broadway. 1865, 12mo. pp. 874. New Haven: 
T. H. Pease, 
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match it.” This attempt is made in three parts or divisions of the 
subject: Voices of the Soul answered in God the Redeemer; 
Voices of the Soul answered in God the Restorer; Voices of the 
Soul answered in God the Satisfier. Under part first, he treats 
these themes—An incarnation of God a want of mind—Deep 
conviction of sin: need of a Divine Saviour—Consciousness of 
guilt: need of divine atonement—Law broken: the divine sus- 
tainer of law—Punishment apprehended: the divine sufferer— 
Human sorrow: the divine sympathizer. Under the second part, 
he treats these themes—Vestiges of the divine in man not suffi- 
cient to develop holiness apart from the supernatural—Natural 
benevolence not sufficient to constitute holiness apart from the 
supernatural.—Sin developed, not holiness, by fixed laws of the 
feelings: the supernatural needed to give a new direction to the 
heart.—The soul in ruins: a supernatural restoration required.— 
Need of redemption: the supernatural remedy found.—Men es- 
tranged from God: the philosophy of the supernatural cure. 
Under part third, he treats these themes—Hints respecting a 
nebulous region in the soul, and its relation to the future develop- 
ment of God.—The finite dissatisfied with less than the infinite.— 
The soul a prayer, whose answer is God.—God, the home of the 
soul. 

The manner in which these themes are treated is very able. 
The method is psychological, dealing with the consciousness 
directly, continually, and decisively—a method which interests 
and holds readers. The views are thoroughly evangelical. There 
is no attempt to conciliate disbelief or unbelief by meeting it half 
way, and by giving up a part of the doctrines it rejects. And yet 
it is thoroughly philosophical, entirely accordant with the nature 
and laws of free and responsible mind. The author takes the 
doctrines of Christianity, substantially as they are held by evan- 
gelical men, and shows that they are what the soul of man needs. 
He does not, however, run in theological ruts, but discusses his 
themes in a fresh and living way. Yet it is a way simple, natural, 
and unconscious. There is no straining after originality. and no 
striving to be as unlike other people as possible. Indeed, it is 
evidently pleasant to him to accord with other Christian writers. 
And he refers to them, and quotes from them, frequently. The 
style is admirable, It is very perspicuous. We have not noticed 
an obscure sentence in the book. it is terse, and strong, and 
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occasionally ornate. Its sentences are generally short and direct. 
Indeed, the style is justly described by the remark, that the author 
has something to say, and says it plainly, directly, forcibly, 
elegantly. 


Expostrory TuouGnts on THE Gospet or Jonn. Vorumel.*— 
This volume is the work of an author already somewhat well- 
known to the religious portion of the community. It is the first 
of three or more volumes to be published upon the Gospel, and 
is consequently quite incomplete in itself; but as the first six chap- 
ters make up one of the sections of John’s narrative, the book 
seems properly enough to be divided at this point, while the au- 
thor’s method and plan are opened before us clearly and we are 
enabled to form some judgment of the completed work. The plan 
is as follows.—The text is divided into sections of six or eight 
verses, and a page or two of expository remarks and suggestions 
are added to each separate section. The individual words and 
phrases of each section are then commented upon briefly,—the 
author presenting his own view, together with the important 
views of the various leading commentators whose works he has 
examined. In his preface he gives a list of about seventy such 
commentators, of different periods and countries, whom he has for 
years carefully studied, and, so far as we have been able to look 
through his book, we think he has accomplised the work, which 
he proposed to himself, pretty successfully,—that is, he has con- 
cisely and clearly presented his own views, and those of others, in 
a form adapted “for family and private use.” Theintroduction to 
the volume is made up of two things; first, a declaration of his 
opinions in regard to inspiration, and secondly, some remarks with 
reference to the different classes of commentators. As to inspi- 
ration, he states his unhesitating belief “in the plenary inspiration 
of every word of the original text of the Holy Scriptures,” and 
though he acknowledges that difficulties are involved in this theory, 
he is willing to accept these difficulties, rather than lose that 
firm foundation for his faith, which he regards as lost so soon as 
we adopt any other and looser view of the subject. “The theolog- 





* Expository Thoughts on the Gospels, For Family and Private Use. With 
the Text complete. By the Rev. J. C. Ryze, B. A., Christ Church, Oxford, Vicar 
of Stradbroke, Suffolk, St. John, Vol. I. New York: Robert Carter & Broth- 
ers, 1866. S8vo. pp. 422. New Haven: T.°H., Pease. 
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ical system of modern days,” he remarks, “which delights in 
magnifying the so-called mistakes of the Bible, in explaining 
away its miraculous narratives, and in making as little as possible 
of its Divine character and supernatural element, is a system that 
I cannot away with. It seems to me to take a rock from beneath 
our feet, and plant us on a quicksand. It robs us of bread, and does 
not give us in its place so mach as a stone. I believe that the in- 
spired writers were infallibly guided by the Holy Ghost, both in 
their selection of matter and their choice of words.” His com- 
ments upon the commentators, on the other hand, are very brief 
and scarcely worth referring to, but of the Scotch and English 
writers he says, as some will think quite properly, “I must con- 
fess that I think we have little to show in this department of 
theological literature,” while his remarks upon the German au- 
thors,—‘* What people can mean by telling us that we have much 
to learn from modern German writers on Scripture, passes my com- 
prehension”—will find but little sympathy, we fear, among those 
who have used German and English commentaries together. In- 
deed we can only explain the remark, by noticing that the German 
commentaries, which he has used, seem to be only those which 
have been translated into English, and the reason for translating 
which has often been something else besides their real value as 
commentaries. We remember, in one of the commemorative dis- 
courses upon the late Dr. Robinson, it was stated that some dis- 
tinguished Doctor of Divinity in New York had declared that he 
had gained more good from Robinson’s Dictionary of the New 
Testament, than from all the commentaries he had ever used. The 
speaker evidently thought, and so perhaps did most of the audience, 
that this was a compliment of the highest order ;—and so it may 
have been, but we could not help asking who was the Doctor of 
Divinity and what commentaries he had used, and until these 
questions were answered,—much as we valued the dictionary,—we 
could not regard the fame of Dr. R. as altogether established by 
that one remark. Few persons, we believe, can use such works as 
those of Meyer and De Wette and others who might be mentioned, 
without feeling that they are “learning much” from them, and 
we may add, without feeling that the best English commentators 
of the present day—as Alford, for example—have learned from 
them not only much, but even the largest portion of that which 
is most useful in their own works. The day may come when these 
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German writings shall be opened to the English public, but until 
they are, it is no more fair for an Englishman, who is unable to 
read them or who has never read them, to pass a sweeping com- 
mendation upon all German writings upon the Scripture, than it 
would be to judge such works as Alford or Ellicott in our own 
language by those of inferior men. But we are too far removed 
from the author to have any disputation with him upon this sub- 
ject, and the day is far distant in the future, we suppose, when the 
fear of the Germans, on the part of some, will not be at least as 
exaggerated as the praise on the part of others. We are glad to 
bid him farewell with the expression of our full concurrence with 
his view “that it is not one of the primary duties of a parochial 
clergyman’s office to write commentaries,” and with the wish that 
he may have as good success in all his primary duties, as he seems 
to have in this secondary one. 


Tue Person or Curist.*—The American Tract Society of 
Boston have published un admirable book for general distribution, 
well adapted to meet the current infidelity of the times respecting 
the Person of Christ. It is from the pen of the accomplished 
theologian and scholar, Dr. Schaff. Besides a full statement of the 
true doctrine, there is an examination of the various false theories, 
which is particularly satisfactory. The value of the volume is 
also much increased by a large number of critical notes, and a sol- 
lection, quite unique of its kind, of the testimonies to the character 
of Christ by a succession of unbelievers from the time of our Sav- 
iour to the present time. They are Pontius Pilate and his wife ; the 
Centurion at the cross ; Judas, the traitor; Flavius Josephus ; the 
Talmud ; the heathen writers against Christianity ; Tacitus and 
Pliny; Celsus and Lucian; Porphyry; Julian, the apostate ; 
Thomas Chubb; Diderot; Rousseau; Napoleon Bonaparte ; Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing ; Strauss ; Theodore Parker ; E. Pecaut ; Re- 
nan and Frances Power Cobbe. 


“Q Morser Dear, Jervsatem.”+—All who are attached 





*The Person of Christ: The Miracle of History. With a reply to Strauss 
and Renan, and a collection of Testimonies of unbelievers, By Partie Scuarr, 
D.D. Boston: American Tract Society. 1865, 16mo. pp. 875, New Haven: 


F. T. Jarman. 
+ O Mother Dear, Jerusalem, The old Hymn; its origin and genealogy. Ed- 
ited by Witt ©. Prime. New York: Anson D, F. Randolph, 1865, 12mo, 


pp. 92. 
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to this noble old Hymn, which is commonly ascribed to David 
Dickson, a Scotch clergyman of the seventeenth century, will be 
pleased to learn that Dr. Prime has published an edition of it, as 
nearly as possible in its original form, in a small but beautiful 
volume. The editor acknowledges his indebtedness, in this Amer- 
ican edition, to a little monogra 1h, published in Scotland, by 
Dr, Horatius Bonar. In the Preface, some account of the origin 
of the Hymn is given; and several beautiful mediwval Hymns, 
which breathe a similar spirit, are appended. 


Lisrary OF oLp Eneuisa Divines.—We are glad to see that 
Hurd & Houghton have issued a “Prospectus and Specimen 
Pages” of a series of republications from the best English theolo- 
gians and preachers of the seventeenth century. They propose 
to call it the “ Library of old English Divines.” It is to be under 
the editorial supervision of Dr. Shedd, of the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. Dr. Shedd is quite at home in any depart- 
ment of history and from his acknowledged ability and sound judg- 
ment is well qualified to make the selections for the editorial 
labor to which he is called. The character of the firm which has 
undertaken it gives the best assurance of success, provided that 
the reading public appreciate the enterprise. They will execute 
the work in the best style of the printer’s art. The Riverside 
Press needs no commendation on this side of the Atlantic, or the 
other. 

The object uf the enterprising publishers is to furnish the works 
of those old fathers,—Puritans, and Church of England men—un- 
abridged and unmutilated. Selections from them, and compilations, 
and single treatises, more or less altered and * improved,” have been 
given to the public by the Tract Society, and other publishers. 
But we have outgrown the period of dilutions and mutilations. 
We want complete editions of such works, or at least entire 
treatises,—all that these grand old fathers thought and felt on sub- 
jects upon which they deemed it important to publish. How seldom 
do we find in our parochial or ministerial libraries, the complete 
works of any one of those “great lights of English theology?” 
Baxter and Bates, Charnock and Chillingworth, Cudworth, Fla- 
vel, Hooker, Howe, Waterland, and South.— Yet here are the rich 
mines of thought, or rather the storehouses in the mining regions, 
where gold lies in ingots. Ridgley’s Body of Divinity is very 
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good, but it is little else than gold laf beaten out from the 
masses of thought which old Charnock had packed down in 
his work on the Attributes. The English intellect comes out in 
these men in all the solidity and strength of stalworth fighters for 
religious and civil liberty, at a time when the British Constitution 
achieved its best victories over arbitrary rule and oppression. The 
English language, when these men came to make use of it, had 
been brought to its perfection by Milton and Shakespeare, and the 
translators of King James’ version of the Bible. Some of the 
most perfect specimens of style,—of clear, precise, earnest, and 
powerful writing—are found in these works. The preachers, and 
even the metaphysical theologians, shared with the great poet 
and dramatist, in the rich, almost gorgeous imagination which 
marked that golden period of English literature. An infusion of 
these solid elements into our vigorous, rushing American mind 
would serve a good purpose.—Not by imitation or importation, 
for these overload and weaken ;—but through digestion, by silent 
affinities and incorporation. One thing more that recommends this 
enterprise is the price of the books. This is put at the very lowest 
point of remunerative labor. The publisher proposes to sell to 
subscribers for $3 each volume, in all respects of equal value with 
those which cost by importation, from $5 to $6. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Frovupr’s History or Encianp.*—We welcome the continua- 
tion of Froude’s History as republished by Messrs. Scribner & Co., 
in volumes Third and Fourth. These volumes carry us from the 
crisis of the English Reformation to the death of Henry VIII. 
They are distinguished by the same characteristics, which are so 
conspicuous in the first two volumes, and which make the reading 
of this history so positive a delight. The same clearness and force 
of style, the same natural and glowing eloquence, the same warm 
interest in his themes and characters, the same artist power to 
conceive and represent are everywhere present. Let the reader 
open the fourth volume and read two or three pages upon the “ Out- 





* History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the death of Elizabeth, By 
James Axtuony Froupe. Volumes III and IV. Charles Seribner & Co, 1865, 
12mo., pp. 480, and 508. New Haven: Judd & White. Price $2.50 each, 
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lines of Scottish Character,” and he will find it difficult to lay 
down the book. 


Historica, View or tae American Revorvution.*—This 
work is much more of a book than its simple title would indicate. 
It aims to give a philosophical view of the most prominent fea- 
tures of the American Revolution. The titles of its chapters are 
the topics of as many separate disquisitions. They are as follows: 
The Causes of the Revolution, the Phases of the Revolution, The 
Congress of the Revolution, Congress and the State Governments 
of the Revolution, Finances of the Revolution, The Diplomacy of 
the Revolution, The Army of the Revolution, Campaigns of the 
Revolution, The Foreign Element of the Revolution, The Martyrs 
of the Revolution, Literature of the Revolution (prose), Litera- 
ture of the Revolution (poetry). Some of these topics are the 
themes for philosophical treatment, others are the motives for effect- 
ive historical portraiture, but all are treated witha thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject. The style might be criticised as occasionally a 
little ambitious, and now and then not entirely accurate. There is 
occasionally an attempt at effect which is not pleasing, but as a 
whole the work is very useful and satisfactory, and might be 
safely recommended as a valuable addition to our literature upon 
this much hackneyed but never uninteresting theme. The events 
which have recently agitated our country have imparted an im- 
mensely augmented interest to every one of those initial move- 
ments which made us an independent nation. We have learned 
to understand history and interpret it. It is greatly to be desired 
that our youth should be thoroughly instructed in the truths 
which the history of their own country is fitted to impress upon 
them. 


Srevens’ History or THe Meruopist Eriscopat Cavrcu.}—It 
will be remembered that Dr. Stevens has already earned high dis- 
tinction as the author of a “ History of the Religious Movement 
of the 18th Century, called Methodism.” That work gives the 





* Historical View of The American Revolution, By Groner W asHincTon GREENE. 
Boston; Ticknor & Fields. 1865. 12mo, pp. 459. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 
+ History of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 
By Ase. Srevens, LL. D. Two Volumes, pp. 423, 511. 1864. New York: 
Carlton & Porter. 
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record of the life and times of Wesley, and of the establishment 
subsequently of the settled polity of the Methodist Church in 
England, together with an account of the leading events that con- 
cerned the denomination to the “Centennary Jubilee” in 1839. 
The two volumes, now published, are intended as the “comple- 
ment” of that history, and yet they form an entirely distinct 
work. Dr. Stevens here traces the history of the planting and 
training of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America, and its 
progress, to 1792. The early history of Methodism in the United 
States is full of interest. It may not be generally known that the 
first disciples of John Wesley, who came to this country, were de- 
scendants of Protestant refugees from the Palatinate, who had had 
homes given to them, by the English government, in Ireland. In 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, when their country was 
devastated by the troops of Louis XLV., thousands of the peasants 
fled for refuge to the lines of the English general, Marlborough ; 
and very many of them were transplanted to Ireland. During a 
half century their descendants lost all knowledge of religion, and 
had become thoroughly demoralized; but through the labors of 
Wesley, the whole character of these “Irish Palatines” became 
changed ; and it was to the efforts of Methodist emigrants, from 
their number, who reached New York in 1760, that this now pow- 
erful denomination traces its origin in America. 

The account given by Dr. Stevens of the organization of the 
Methodist Church, and his statements respecting the theological 
and ecclesiastical character of American Methodism, make a very 
valuable part of the work. His discussion, also, of the Armini- 
anism of Wesley, and his explanations of his views respecting the 
doctrines of “ assurance,” and of “ perfection,” will be read with 
interest. There are steel portraits of Thomas Rankin and Thomas 
Vasey. 


New Haven Historicat Society Papsers.*—A very vigorous 
Historical Society was founded in New Haven in 1862, for the 
purpose of encouraging historical and antiquarian investigation 
with regard to the history of the various towns included within 
the ancient New Haven Colony. The meetings of the Society 





* Papers of the New Haven Colony Historical Society, Vol.1. 1865, 8vo. 
pp. 362. 
VOL, XXIV. 50 
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have been frequent and well sustained; and as the fruits of their 
labors they are able to publish a volume of very valuable Historical 
Papers. 

The simple list of the titles of these Papers is sufficient to show 
that this volume is one of no ordinary importance. I. The New 
Haven Colony. By Henry White. II. Civil Government in 
New Haven Colony. By Leonard Bacon. III. History of the 
Cutler Lot. By Henry White. IV. History of Trinity Church, 
New Haven. By Frederick Croswell. V. History of Long 
Wharf in New Haven. By Thomas R. Trowbridge. VI. The 
Parsonage of “The Blue Meeting House.” By 2. Edwards 
Beardsley. Vil. The Governor Gilbert Lot. By Zlisha L. 
Cleaveland. VIII. Notice of the Early Pomologists. By Na- 
thaniel A. Bacon. 1X. Bishop Berkeley’s Gifts to Yale College. 
By Daniel C. Gilman. 

But much the longest Article, in the collection, is that by Dr. 
Henry Bronson, being a historical account of Connecticut cur- 
rency, Continental money, and the finances of the revolution. 
This Article oceupies more than one half of the volume. 

Dr. Bronson has brought together here many facts that are val- 
uable and interesting, not only in the financial history of Con- 
necticut, but also of Massachusetts, and New England, and, indeed, 
of the general government in the time of the revolution. As a 
complete history of this subject, it is, perhaps, not surpassed. 
The author has also thought it important to interweave his theo- 
ries of financial science, and of the nature and uses of money. He 
is a hard money man, and has been opposed to the financial policy 
of the government for the last five years. 

What some of his views are, may be understood by a few 
extracts. 


“ A government which hastily resolves to issue paper money, and thus depre- 
ciates the currency, commits a grave offense against honesty and good morals. It 
does an act which is equivalent to altering the standard of weights and measures. 
It does an act which is no better in principle or effect than dividing or debasing 
the coin.” 

“A bankrupt state—one that nobody will trust for a farthing—having the 
authority to enforce its decrees, can make as good a currency as any other, even 
that of ‘the best government on earth,’” 

“ Connecticut, in discarding the currency she had herself established, and repu- 
diating her obligations, pursued a practical and practicable course. ‘It was 
easier, and, under the circumstances, wiser, to wipe out and begin anew.” 
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“ A large currency debt is the most unmanageable and inconvenient form of in- 
debtedness which can afflict a country. It cannot be increased or diminished 
without robbing a very large class of the people.” 

“Let the policy of restriction prevail, and the yearly interest will become more 
and more burdensome. Let what will come, this must or should be paid in good 
solid money, now more valuable than ever. Heavy taxes, at such times, to 
apply, perhaps, on the ‘dead horse’ account, and coming as they do out of 
capital, not profits, are borne with impatience; and if any relief, within easy 
reach, is to be had, the tax-paying debtors, should they happen to be voters, will 
discover it” 


Lire or Horace Mann.*—The admirers and foes of Mr. Mann 
will both concede that this volume is well prepared, and abounds 
in interesting matter. It gives, without reserve, a sketch of Mr. 
Mann’s early history, and of his own impressions of the influences 
which formed his early training. It gives his opinion of the Cal- 
vinistic preaching of Dr. Emmons, of the ideas which he derived 
from it in respect to the character of God, and of his government 
over man, as well as of the Calvinistic system in general, and of most 
of those who accept it as true. It traces his mental and moral 
history through many years of early professional life; years that 
were embittered by the severest domestic sorrow, and depressed 
by an undefined scepticism in respect to moral and religious 
truth. It explains how he found at last unexpected relief in the 
system of Phrenology, and the doctrines of Combe’s “ Constitu- 
tion of Man.” Indeed, this work seems to have become to 
him a veritable evangel. The Christianity which he professed and 
preached was Christianity as interpreted by Dr. Combe, and 
modified by phrenological psychology. About this time a conge- 
nial field of labor was opened to him by his appointment as Secre- 
tary of the then newly constituted Board of Education in Massachu- 
setts. Here he became widely known, and most conspicuously 
useful. In the labors which his office involved, he found full em- 
ployment for all the energies of his mental and moral nature, 
From this sphere he was transferred to political life by being 
elected member of Congress, in the district which was vacated by 
the death of John Quincy Adams. During the exciting years 
that preceded the compromise measures of 1850, he was conspicu- 





* Life of Horace Mann. By his wife. Boston: Walker, Fuller & Co. 1865, 
12mo. pp. 602. New Haven: Judd & White. 
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ous for his zeal and boldness, we need not say in opposition to the 
Southern interest. From Congress he went to Antioch College in 
Ohio, of which he was elected the President. To its interests he 
devoted himself with his accustomed ardor, and in the labors and 
sacrifices which were involved, he literally poured out his life. 

The biography which depicts such a career, and opens to the 
reader the inner workings of the ardent soul which animated the 
subject of it in all his labors and trials, must of course be inter- 
esting. The life which carries us behind the scenes, and acquaints 
us with the principles and the prejudices, the theology, and the 
no-theology, the struggles and the strifes, which moved to some of 
the greatest educational and political movements of the present 
century, cannot but be exciting in the highest degree. 

We do not care to subject to criticism the opinions which are 
incidentally expressed so freely in the letters and journals of Mr. 
Mann, abot men and principles. Criticism is not needed in re- 
gard to them, for the exaggerated style of language in which he 
so constantly indulged furnishes the best correction of his over- 
statements. The intensity of his feelings made him the victim of 
the bitterest and the most obstinate prejudices. The warmth and 
inflation of his rhetoric seemed to admit no restraints upon 
the license of his vituperation. In saying this we do not desire 
to detract from the just claims which he holds to the respect and 
affection of his friends, and to the honor of his countrymen. His 
kindly feelings, his warm benevolence, his persevering ardor, his 
noble sacrifices, are as prominent in this record as they were in his 
life. The biography itself is not only one of great interest for the 
portraiture which it furnishes of a very remarkable man, but it 
will be a book of no slight value, as a permanent contribution to 
the history of the country. 


Mrs. Farrar’s “Recotiecrions or Seventy Years.” *—This is 
an exceedingly entertaining little volume. Mrs. Farrar is the 
widow of the distinguished Professor of Astronomy in Harvard 
University, and now resides, we believe, in Springfield, Mass. Her 
early life was spent in France and England, and these “ recollec- 
tions,” the enjoyment of which she has permitted the public to 

* Recollections of Seventy Years. By Mrs. Joun Farrar. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1865. 16mo, pp. 381. New Haven: T. H, Pease, 
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share with her, are for the most part of persons who were quite 
prominent in the current history of their day. We hope that Mrs. 
Farrar may be induced to give in another companion volume her 
“recollections” of the many American celebrities with whom she 
must have been familiar in Boston and elsewhere. 


Tue Kwyicutty Sotprer.*—We lay down this book,—which 
contains the record of the life in “college, field, and prison,” of 
Major Henry Ward Camp, of the 10th Connecticut Volunteers— 
fully satisfied with its somewhat unique title. We feel with Mr. 
Trumball, the author, that no other epithet can express so well 
the character of his friend. Major Camp was a representative 
man. We believe that no other army ever contained such a pro- 
portion of highly educated young men—the very best in the coun- 
try—as did the great volunteer army of the United States, which 
rose up to put down the slaveholders’ rebellion. Probably at least 
twenty-five per cent. of all college graduates in the land, of mili- 
tary age, were in that army ; and among this great multitude there 
can have been but few who displayed a nobler, purer, or more 
patriotic spirit than the subject of this memoir. We hope it may 
have the very widest circulation. Major Camp was killed in one 
of the battles around Richmond, in October, 1864. 


Reminiscences oF Rev. Henry Bornm.t—This veteran 
preacher was the traveling companion of Bishop Asbury, with 
whom he traveled forty thousand miles; and since he entered tne 
itinerancy he says that he has traveled over one hundred thou- 
sand miles on horseback. These reminiscences extend over a pe- 
riod of sixty-four years in the ministry, and are particularly valu- 
able for the light they throw on the early history of Methodism 
in this country. 








* The Knightly Soldier. A Biography of Major Henry Ward Camp, Tenth 
Conn. Vols. By Chaplain H. Cray Tromeutt. Boston: Nichols & Noyes. 
1865. 12mo. pp. 881. New Haven: Judd & White. 

+ Reminiscences, historical and biographical, of sixty-four years in the ministry. 
By Rev. Heyry Boru. Edited by Rev, Joseru B. Waxetey. New York: Carl- 
ton & Porter. 1865. 12mo. pp. 493. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Own tHe Cam.*—These Lectures were delivered in the hall of 
the Lowell Institute in Boston during the months of January and 
February, 1864. They must have been very entertaining, to the 
“ Boston audience” who heard them, from their accessories, if not 
for their substantial excellencies. The author is the son of the 
honored sire in whose reputation and memory every citizen of the 
modern Athens feels so just a pride. Having graduated at Har- 
vard in 1859, he entered the University of Cambridge, in Eng- 
land, as an undergraduate, and spent in it nearly four academic 
years. Hence he could speak from personal experience of the 
mother and daughter university in terms of comparison and con- 
trast which his hearers could not fail to appreciate. He resided 
abroad during the excitements attending our national contest, a 
reference to which and to the state of feeling in England fur- 
nished abundant opportunities for very glowing rhetoric, of which 
the young graduate did not fail fully to avail himself. 

There is in this volume a great deal of interesting information, 
not so much nor so well communicated as we can find in Mr. Bris- 
ted’s “Five Years in an English University,” but still, as it comes 
many years later, and from another witness, it is not the less wel- 
come. There is also, at the present time, a deal of writing on the 
part of old and young in respect to the ways of foreign universi- 
ties, as well as not a little earnest inquiry among the friends of edu- 
cation, as to how far we ought to copy these ways in our colleges. 
These Lectures of Mr. Everett will stimulate, as well as in part 
satisfy this curiosity ; and it would not be surprising if it should 
open anew discussions and controversies in respect to the merits 
of the college system. As a book for the hour, “On the Cam” is 
very readable, notwithstanding the luxuriant juvenilities of opinion 
and language in which it abounds. As a contribution to our per- 
manent literature, it may perhaps be superseded by other works. 
Inasmuch, however, as it is not often that an American graduate 
becomes an undergraduate in an English university, it may not 





* On the Cam. Lectures on the University of Cambridge, in England. By 
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happen very soon that we shall have a third work to add to the two 
which we already possess. 

We notice that Mr. Everett speaks very depreciatingly of Ox- 
ford, in comparison with Cambridge, and charges upon Oxford 
many of the defects in English opinion and in English culture to 
which we have of late become so sensitive. This is perhaps very 
natural for a four-year resident on the Cam, but it seems to us 
neither well-founded nor in good taste. 


CLASSICAL AND ScrentiFic Stupres.*—Apropos to Mr. Everett’s 
Lectures, but in the opposite direction, comes this very spirited 
pamphlet from Mr. Atkinson. It would seem at first sight as 
though the one had excited or provoked the other. The lectures 
of Mr. Everett are indirectly a defense of the English University 
system with its devotion to classical studies. It is true Cambridge 
pays large, perhaps the largest honors to the mathematical and 
physical sciences, but still the proportions are after the old tradi- 
tions, and the methods would by no means satisfy the modern dev- 
otees of reform. Mr. Atkinson moves entirely in the opposite 
direction, and his strategy is very ingenious and effective, suppos- 
ing him to have Mr. Everett in his mind. He takes, like him, a 
text from England. But instead of reciting his personal observa- 
tions of the working of English institutions, he employs the testi- 
mony of the Parliamentary Commission which was appointed to 
examine into the condition of the great public schools of England, 
as published in their bulky reports. He gives a sketch of their 
testimony in respect to their method of teaching the classics, their 
neglect of the modern languages, including the English, as also of 
the mathematics, and the physical sciences and natural history. 
The case which the commissioners make out against these public 
schools had already been acknowledged in England and in this 
country to be very damaging long before Mr. Atkinson seized 
upon their report to turn it into an argument in support of the 
introduction of scientific studies in much larger measure into our 
academical schools and colleges. 

We observe that Mr. Atkinson is not so copious in the applica- 





* Classical ‘and Scientific Studies, and the Great Schools of England, A lec- 
ture read before the Society of Arts of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, April 6th, 1865. By W.P. Arxinson, With an addition and an appendix. 
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cation of his facts to sustain his argument as he is in stating the 
facts themselves In the brief argument which he presents, he 
conceeds the point that the test of the value of either class of 
studies is that they should be disciplinary, but he contends that 
the physical sciences may be turned to as important service in this 
respect as the classics, and that for many minds they are more 
eminently adapted to serve this end. Moreover, he urges that 
for all minds at a certain age the study of Natural History is 
better fitted to excite interest and awaken mental activity, than the 
study of grammar or of language. Both these positions he asserts 
repeatedly, but the arguments by which he enforces them are very 
little expanded, and the testimony which he quotes from Carpen- 
ter, Owen, and Faraday will scarcely be regarded as decisive. He 
urges, also, but does not prove, that the study of modern lan- 
guages may be made as efficient instruments of mental discipline, 
as that of the ancient. The report of the Parliamentary Com- 
mission, as well as Mr. Atkinson’s argument, are certainly decisive 
against the methods of studying the classics which are bigotedly 
adhered to in the English schools. So far also as the report and 
his own remarks apply to any methods which resemble them in 
the schools and colleges of this country, we would speed them 
to their mark. We have no objection to a free agitation of all 
the other questions opened in this lecture. It is inevitable that 
the value of physical studies in our preparatory schools, and the 
place which they deserve to hold in the curriculum of the college, 
should become subjects of earnest discussion. We only desire 
that no petty dogmatisms from either party be taken for more 
than they are worth, but that the whole subject may be thoroughly 
examined. 


Parson anD Propie.*—We could desire that some friend of 
Christ and his church would send a copy of this spirited and 
touching livtle volume to every pastor in the land, so well fitted is 
it to awaken the true pastoral feeling in the soul of every minister 
who reads it. It is, as the well-written introduction describes it, 
a precious fruit and token of the good work that is going on at 





* Parson and People: or incidents in the every day life of a clergyman. By the 
Rev. Epwarp Spooner, M. A., vicar of Heston and Middlesex. From the second 
London edition. With an introduction by an American clergyman. New York; 
F J. Huntington. Bruce & Huntington, 640 Broadway. 1865. 1é6mo, pp. 260. 
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present in the English church, through which the hearts of so many 
are turned to the hitherto neglected classes and carrying them what 
they need so much, and have wanted so long, the Christian sym- 
pathy of the Christian church, the personal attention and friendly 
aid of one who professes to be set apart to the work of minister- 
ing to the spiritual and temporal wants of man. There is need for 
much of the same work among ourselves. The laity can do much 
and they are doing much in these efforts, but in this, as in 
every good work, the minister should be an example to the flock, 
or at least he should lend to such efforts his active counsel and his 
warmest sy mpathy. 


Tuorrav’s Letrrers.*—Mr. Thoreau was so peculiar a person 
that everything that relates to him must be read with interest by 
any one who likes to study what is abnormal in human develop- 
ment. The private and confidential letters of such a man, we 
should expect, would in some way explain the secret of some 
of his idiosyncrasies. But the idiosyncrasies of this hard 
favored mortal are not explained,—they are only more fully exem- 
plified by his private correspondence. He is ever the same, posi- 
tive, hard, nature-worshiping and man-repelling mortal. His 
letters read precisely like his books,—the eye is as clear, the 
heart is as unsympathizing, the thoughts are as pure as his pub- 
lished volumes express him. There is now and then a passage 
strangely attractive, which reveals a capacity for tenderness and 
love that surprises the reader almost to tears. 

It is strange that a man who professed to live so near to nature 
and to God should have made himself so unnatural and have con- 
trived to hide his manifold sensibilities even from himself. 


Seconp Szries or “Graver Tuovents or A Country Par- 
son.” +—The “Country Parson” seems to find no difficulty in 
keeping his large congregation around him. This new volume 
contains eighteen sermons, which bear all the marks of that char- 
acteristic style which has rendered his various writings so attract- 
ive. The themes are quite varied, and all are of general interest. 





* Letters to various persons, By Henry D. Tuorgav. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 
1865. 16mo. pp. 229. 

+ The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson, Second Series. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 1865. 12mo. pp. 382, New Haven: T. H. Pease. 
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Loomts’s Astronomy.*—A text-book on astronomy for a 
college class should have so much of the mathematics on which this 
science must always rest, as can be mastered by those scholars who 
are not specially apt in the exact sciences. This work is designed 
to meet the wants of the college course. A knowledge of those 
branches of mathematics which form an essential part of the 
course in every college is pre-supposed. In the relation of the 
facts of the science, special prominence has been given to several 
points which have not usually received attention. The constitu- 
tion of the sun, the condition of the moon’s surface, the phenom- 
ena of total eclipses of the sun, the laws of the tides, the consti- 
tution of comets, and the motion of the binary stars have been 
specially dwelt upon. The work is thus rendered not only more 
attractive to the student, but it becomes a manual suited to those 
who wish to revive their knowledge of astronomy and become ac- 
quainted with some of the recent additions to this noblest of the 
physical sciences. 


Pror. Goopwin’s Syntax.-—We cordially welcome this second 
edition of Prof. Goodwin’s manual. As the first edition was 
noticed in terms of praise at the time of its appearance by the New 
Englander, (Jan. 1861, p. 237), we need refer now only to the im- 
provements made in this revision. The book has been entirely 
reprinted, with many changes in the arrangement of the matter, 
as well as in the matter itself. A full index of the examples has 
been added, besides two appendixes and much new matter, yet by 
compression and re-arrangement, the book is reduced from 311 
pages to 264. Prof. Goodwin adheres to his former opinions in the 
points wherein he differed from the views commonly taught. In 
some of these, especially the principal one, his classification of con- 
ditional sentences, we cannot agree with him, while yet we are 
glad that so new and radical a view of that topic of grammar, 
should be thus fully presented and strongly urged. It will cer- 
tainly do good by stimulating the study of that subject among 
American scholars We are better pleased with his explanation 





*A Treatise on Astronomy. By Exiss Loomis, LL. D, Harper & Brothers. 
8vo. pp. 300. 

+ Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb. By Wiiu1am W, Goon- 
win, Ph. D, Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard University. Cam- 
bridge: Sever & Francis, 1865, 12mo., pp. 264, 
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of the Subjunctive in a final clause dependent on a past tense 
($$ 44,2; 77,2), as beinga variation like that common{in indirect 
discourse. The first appendix consists of a valuable discussion of 
the reJation of the optative to the subjunctive and indicative, and 
is a strong argument against the view that the tenses of the opta- 
tive are related to those of the subjunctive as secondary to pri- 


mary tenses. 


Hooxker’s MinerRatocy anp Gro.ocy.*—Dr. Hooker has been 
very successful in preparing elementary text-books in various de- 
partments of science. The book now given to the public is pre- 
pared on the same plan with those that have preceded it, and is 
intended for pupils who lack either the time or the ability to grap- 
ple with the more elaborate works on mineralogy and geology. 
It is designed especially as a school text-book, but it will be found 
avery convenient manual for all who are so situated that they 
cannot procure the more expensive works. 


Witson’s PressyTertan Historica Atmanac.}—The series 
of annual volumes, bearing this modest title, which Mr. Joseph M. 
Wilson of Philadelphia is publishing, is becoming every year 
more and more valuable. The volume last published, the sixth, 
which is for 1864, contains the statistics of all the various branches 
of the Presbyterian Church for the year 1863. It contains be- 
sides a large number of papers of strictly historical character ; 
nearly a hundred carefully prepared biographical sketches of de- 
ceased Presbyterian ministers; together with seventeen steel por- 
traits; among them one of the late Dr. Robinson of the Union 
Theological Seminary, and one of Prof. Henry B. Smith. As a 
repository of information of every description respecting the 
various branches of the Presbyterian Church, it is invaluable. 


Reseition Recorp.—Eight volumes are now published of 
this great work, which should be found in every public library in 
the country, and is absolutely indispensable to every one who 





* Science for the School and Family. Part III. Mineralogy and Geology. By 
Worrutneton Hooxer, M. D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1865, 12mo, 


pp. 360. 
+ The Presbyterian Historical Almanac, and Annual Remembrancer of the 


Church for 1864, By Josern M. Wuson. Volume VI. Philadelphia: J. M. 
Wilson, 1864, 8vo, pp. 402. 
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wishes to study the history of the war. Besides a full and concise 
diary of events since the meeting of the South Carolina Conven- 
tion in Dec. 1860, these volumes contain over three thousand Offi- 
cial Reports of the battles and skirmishes that occurred. The 
ninth volume commences with the official documents relating to 
Sherman’s grand campaign through the Southern States. The 
plan of giving in this way the documentary history of the Rebel- 
lion is a noble one, and the editor and publisher well deserve the 
gratitude of the country. T. H. Pease agent in New Haven. 


Sayrnes or Lastenvs on Naporeon III.*—We wrote a “ Book 
Notice” of Napoleon’s Life of Julius Cesar for our last Number, 
but by some mistake it appeared as an Article. We promise that 
this shall take its proper place. 

But we are not sure that this notice should not be longer than 
that was, for the little pamphlet of which we now write has 
several interesting sides. Not the least interesting to us is the 
illustration which it gives us of the difference between our free- 
dom and that of France. No such production could appear here. 
The device of this covert attack on the Emperor grows out of 
the Emperor’s tyranny. With us no one is so high that the low- 
est may not lampoon him in undisguised terms. But the French 
are like boys under 4 tyrannical schoolmaster whom they hate. 
One shrewd boy, however, exercises his clever gift of composi- 
tion in producing in the gravest style, but with the utmost bitter- 
ness of heart and meaning, a disguised portraiture of the man of 
the rod, which, passing muster with the not over-perspicacious 
usher who examines it, comes in due course to be read in the pres- 
ence of the boys and of all the authorities of the school. The 
boys, of course, take the full meaning of it, and enjoy it in their 
very souls. The victim understands it, too, and squirms inwardly. 
But as he is not expressly spoken of, what can he do? Still, as 
the reading goes on, and he feels the full force and sting of the 
wit, and the meaning becomes more obvious, he is at length com- 
pelled to let the storm fly,—and woe now to the luckless boy who 
ventured on his bold revenge ! 





* The Suppressed Critique on Julius Casar. The Sayings of Labienus, on the 
Life of Caesar, by Napoleon IiI, By M. A. Rocrarn. Translated by Madame 
O. Foursier, With Explanatory Notes. New York: J. P. Robens. 8vo. 


pp. 16. 
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Of M. Rogeard’s pamphlet, twelve hundred copies are “swept 
away” and devoured by chuckling Frenchmen, and a second edi- 
tion of five thousand copies called for before the publisher under- 
stands its drift. But the imperial thunders do not long delay. 
Even the publisher is sentenced to fine and imprisonment. The 
author, however, escapes from the country, leaving an intense and 
spreading excitement behind him. The condemned book is uni- 
versally sought for and read. 

As we have said, no such attack on a ruler could appear here, 
because we are not driven to covert satire. Nor could such a 
pamphlet as M. Rogeard’s attract so much attention here. It is 
the element of audacity in attacking the man who holds the rod 
which makes the profound sensation among the school boys, 
Such a rod is unknown to our government, and, of course, we 
lose the childish fun which all France gets from seeing the rod 
braved and dodged. Some of our readers, perhaps, have been sur- 
prised at the effect produced by these few simple pages, not 
twenty in number, in which the Roman Augustus sits for a por- 
trait of the French Emperor. The explanation will, we think, be 
found above. 

It cannot be denied, however, that M. Rogeard is “ witty, 
caustic, and able,” as he is called on the introductory page of this 
New York edition. He has sustained his idea consistently and 
well to the end. He shows you Augustus and his times, and 
names no other; but if you change your own point of view, it 
reads like one of those ingenious double-faced shop signs, 
Napoleon IIT. and his Times. 

The name of Labienus is not a mere fancy. He lived in the 
times of Augustus; but, entertaining ever a lively regret for the 
liberty which was lost, he hated the Emperor and the empire, and 
omitted no opportunity of attacking the former with his pen, 
A letter of Seneca to his children is the source of most of the in- 
formation respecting him which the classical dictionaries contain. 
“He was so free,” says Seneca, “that he exceeded the limits of 
freedom, and for Labienus was called Rabienus, because no man 
and no rank was safe from his bite.” M. Rogeard’s pamphlet does 
not profess to be the work of Labienus, but of a modern writer, 
who, in giving an account of the state of things in Rome, not 
long before the death of Augustus, introduces the name of Labi- 
enus, and weaves all the incidents of his life which time has 
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spared us, into an ironical and double-edged description of the 
man. 


“The old Labienus was one of those who had seen the republic; he had 
the folly to remember it; there lay the evil. He now saw a great reign, and he 
was not satisfied. Thereare people who never are so. He always thought him- 
self on the day after Pharsalia ; forty years of glory put his eyes out with their 
lustre, but without opening them ; he looked like a man in a bad dream, and re- 
ality was only an infernal vision to him. He was a simpleton in his astonish. 
ment; he would not believe what had happened. Epimenides (who slept a hun. 
dred years), when he awoke was less astonished. You might have thought him 
@ corpse escaped from the tombs at Philippi, an inquisitive spectre who had come 
to look on. Sometimes a friend pitied him; he pitied his friend, Most often, all 
alone, he growled in his own corner; he looked at the empire passing. It was 
not possible to make such a man listen to reason; he belonged to another age, and 
was an exile in the new one; he had the home-sickness of the past; he had learn- 
ed nothing and forgotten nothing; he comprehended nothing in the present 
epoch; he had all the prejudices of Brutus; he was infested with Greek opin- 
ions which had not been fashionable in Rome for some time past. He looked as 
old as the Twelve Tables; he still thought as people thought in the time of Fabri- 
cius and the long-haired Camillus, And what fantastic ideas and incredible ma- 
nias; especially one very singular, inexplicable taste: he loved liberty! It is 
clear that T. Labienus had not common sense. To love liberty! Do you under- 
stand that? It was a retrogade opinion, since liberty was a thing of old; the 
new men loved the new regime. He did not understand nicety of shades, nor had 
he the idea of time, or the comprehension of transition. 

“Time had gone on, ideas also; he remained as firmly planted as a goal; he 
still believed in justice, in the law, in science and in conscience; he was clearly in 
his dotage. He talked of the party of honest men, like Cicero; he talked of the 
senate, of tribunes, of the comitia, and did not see that all these had melted 
away, like snow, into an immense sink, and that he was almost alone on the out- 
side. He still counted years by the consuls ; for Augustus had left the name, in 
order that the thing might be believed in, and he hoped to resuscitate the thing 
by preserving the name, He prepared discourses to the people, as if there was a 
people ; he invoked laws, as if there were laws; the principality to him was but 
a parenthesis in history, a shameful page in the annals of Rome; he would have 
made haste to turn the leaf over or tear it out ; he always said that it would end, 
and he thought so; people thought him mad, and he was so, as you see.” 


By a graceful turn Labienus himself is soon introduced as 
engaged in conversation with one of his contemporaries, an adher- 
ent of the dominant party, and as this conversation occupies a 
considerable and the pithiest part of the pamphlet, one feels quite 
satisfied after reading it that the little book should be entitled The 
Sayings of Labienus. 

The following extract will explain the subject of this conversa- 
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tion with Gallionus, and will give our readers the spirit of the 
whole: 


“Good day, Titus! quid agis, dulcissime rerum, how do you do ?” 

“Tam ill, if the empire is well.” 

“Well! every one knows that you are alwaysin a bad humor; but I have 
news for you.” 

“There is nothing that can be news to me, if Augustus still reigns.” 

“Come! come! I know that you have been in a rage for thirty years, and 
that you have not laughed once since the triumvirate ceased to be; but here is 
my news: the Memoirs of Augustus have just appeared.” 

“Since when have murderers taken to writing books ?” 

“Since honest men have taken to making emperors.” 

“ Alas!” 

“You will not read these memoirs, then, dear Titus,” 

“T shall read them. I shall read them, Gallionus, with tears of shame.” 

“ And you will reply to them, criticise them, write an anti-Cesar, as Cesar has 
written an anti-Cato.” 

“No, Gallionus, I shall publish nothing on this subject, I do not discuss with 
him who has thirty legions; in a country which is not free, one should not allow 
oneself to touch upon contemporary history; and criticism, in such a case, is im- 
possible.” 

“You do not wish to enlighten the public, then.” 

“I do not wish to aid in deceiving them ; for, in these times, on such subjects, 
nothing that appears can be good, nothing that is good can appear.” ° ° 

“ Be at ease, too; if you want criticism on this little morsel of imperial litera- 
ture, if you want cunning appreciation, you will have it; if you want learned 
dissertation, it will rain down; if you want ingenious and frequent observations, 
reviews full of novelty, elegant and courteous discussion sustained in an exquisite 
strain by men belonging to the best society, you will have it; if you want con- 
troversy on its knees and rhetoric flat on its stomach, and epigrams thrown off, 
the point of which tickles instead of wounding, and bites which are caresses, and 
bitter reproaches which are pleasing, and adorably-graceful little lines slipped in 
under the guise of severe judgment, and pretty little words of the most charm- 
ing description, delicately enveloped in the garb of a ferocious and warlike sen- 
tence, and bouquets of flowers of rhetoric, and waves of mellifluous eloquence, and 
arguments offered up on cushions, and objections presented on a silver waiter 
like a letter brought by a servant; nothing of all this will be wanting, my dear 
Gallionus, We shall see the muses of the state go through a dance, and Mece- 
nas will lead the ballet. The chaste sisters have quitted Pindus for Mount Pala- 
tine, and Apollo belongs to the police. So Augustus is certain of his public, 
readers, judges, critics, imitators, and commentators; he will find people for this 
work,” 
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SETS OF THE NEW ENGLANDER. 


The present is a favorable time to procure compLete sets and Back Numsers 
of the New En@tanper from the commencement. These are now becoming 
very rare. Fora short time the fev which are on hand will be furnished at 
rates which can never, probably, be o'fered again. 


COMPLETE SETS. 


CoMPLETE SETS OF THE TWENTY-FoUR VoLUMEs of the New EnGLanper, now 
published, (1843 to 1866,) including a separate Inpex Votume, which contains 
an Inpex of Authors, an Iypex of Topics, an Inpex of Bocks Noticed and 
Reviewed, and a List of Engravings, are offered for $50, delivered in New 
Haven. (If sent out of New Haven, postage or express-charge at the expense 
of the purchaser.) 


INCOMPLETE SETS. 


IncompLete sets of the New Enovanper, including the Inpex Votumr, and 
all the numbers from the commencement in 1843. with the exception of four- 
teen numbers, will be sold for $20, delivered in New Haven; i. e. seventy-nine 
numbers, with the Index Volume, will be sold for $20, deliveredin New Haven, 
If sent out of New Haven, the express charge will be at the expense of the 
purchaser, These charges, even to the must distant parts of the country, are 
rarely more than $2. 

The New Enotayper, as is generally known, has regularly furnished, for 
more than twenty years past, extended and carefully prepared Articles on all 
questious that have attracted public interest in politics, theology, morals, and 
literature. During all this time, also, publications of every description, as the 
have come from the press, have been fully and regularly reviewed and det wes 
The Contributors to the Quarterly have been from among the best known and 
most able of the suns of New Enyland in every part of the United States. 

In no other periodical, published in this country, for these twenty years past, 
has there been more abundant discussion of all the kinds referred to above 
than in the New Englander; and what is almost an exceptional thing among 
bean. these discussions are now all made easily accessible by a full Inpex 

OLUME ; 80 that, for all practical purposes, even an incomplete set of the New 
Eno.tanper—/fourteen sumbers only being left out from the ninety-two published 
—will be found, for reference and consultation, of more value than a complete 
set of any other periodical. 

Price of the Inpex Votume, by itself, $1.50, for which it will be sent postpaid 
to any address, 


EXCHANGES. 


The following back numbers of the New Enaianper are wanted, for which 
on their receipt in New Haven—by mail or express—charges prepaid—the an- 
nexed sums will be placed to the credit of the senders, to be applied on their sub- 
scription for the current year, or in payment for such other back numbers or vol- 
umes as they may desire :-— 

Vol. 1, No. 1, $1.00—Vol, I, No. 2, 50 ets.—Vol. II, No. 1, 50 ets —Vol. IV, 
No. 4, 50 ets, —Vol. IX, No. 1, $1.00—Vol. IX, No. 2, $1.00—Vol, IX. No. 4, 
$3 00—Vol XLV. No. 1, 50 cts.—Vol. XIV, No, 3, 50 cts.—Vol. XIV, No. 4, 50 
cts.— Vol. XV, No. 1, 50 cts.—Vol, XV, No, 2, 50 cts—Vol. XV, No. 3,50 
cts.—Vol. XV, No. 4, 50 cts. —Vol. XVI, No. 1, 50 cts. 


Address, Ww. L. KINGSLEY, 


New Haven, Conn, 





